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Ilw editors. wish to dedicatc this first volume of TYR to the Taylor family: 
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—Wjlliam Morris, 188 H 












Editorial Preface 


The dominant theme in most of the art and Hteramre produced 
du ring the lirst half of the 20th century was alienation. Au t hors 
spoke of the "age of anxietyA They decried the materialist reign 
of '‘quantity over quality/' the absence of any meaningful spiritu¬ 
al values, the breakdown in the relationship between the sexes, 
environmental devastation, the raechanization and over-spedal- 
ization of urhan life, and the imperiaÜsm of corporale mono-cul- 
ture, with its vulgar “values” of progress and efficiency. 

Wh at has become of these critics of the u modern condition”? 
Many have died o ff, others have given up complaining and have 
decided to remain silenL Modernlty may be the reign of 
Nietzsche*s Last Man f hui at least when men like Pound, Eliot, 
Lawrence, and Heidegger were alite the Last Man was made 
au are that something was urong with him. I lis enjoyment of bis 
material comforts was tempered by a nagging sense that some¬ 
thing was missing front modern Hfe. Ibday, the Last Man is arro¬ 
gant and shameless in his materialism. He flaunts his shallowness 
and spiritual poverty Should any doubts be raised about modern 
values, the Last Man quickly rèsponds that va lues are “relative.” If 
something can be good for us merely because we beiieve it co be, 
then we are saved the trouble of domg any serious thinking abom 
our lives and our values. 

Today, crirics of modernlty have been thoroughly marginal- 
ized. They are kooks and cranks. When it was discovered that a 
young American named John Walker was fighting for the Taliban, 
media pundits wondered aloud how anyone could possibly prefer 
lHe In .Afghanistan to life in San Fnmciseo. Anyone who could vol- 
untarily turn his back on sport-utility vehieles, cello la r phones, 
M I V, and Oprah must be crazy. When Ted Kaczynski s articulate 
and well-reasoned anti-modern Unétbomber Manifest o came to 
hght, it was greeted as further proof of his insanity. 

But the anxiety and alienation continue, despite the state of 
denial in which most pcople exist. How else can we explain why, 
by the end of the last ccntury anti-depressants came to be the 
largest phamiaeeutical growth industry? How else are we to 
explain the forttmes made every year by psvchothcrapists and 
**sdf-help” gunis? How else are we to explain the phenomenon of 
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“school shootings,” in which intelligent, alienated teenagers 
(more clear-sïghted, in their own way, than their patents) have 
shown their contempt for the society offered them hy depardng it 
in a blaze of gunfire? Hungering after va lues, they found none— 
or were given the hall pass and sent o ff to the school psychologist. 

Envtronmentalism is the only high-profile, “mainstreanT 
contemporary school of thought which might plausibly be termed 
anti-modern. One strand within the environmemal movement 
which has recently gained momentum has been biofegionalism. 
According to Earth First! faunder Dave Foreman, the central 
tcnet of bioregionalism is that human culture, politics, and eco- 
iiomics should be based on organic regional eeosystenis—what he 
ca lis “living in place/ 1 The advocates of bioregionalism insist that 
their approach is not anthropocentric, but it is obvious that the 
theory has profound implications for human society. For human 
beings to overcome the aüenation and uprootedness of modem 
life, however, it will take more than just re-establishing a harmo- 
nions relationship with Spaceship Earth, 

Enter neo-paganism, Th is movement, which has come to 
prominence since the 1 c >60s, advocates a kind of spiritual 
regionalim as a complement to bioregionalism. Tn many respects, 
ot course, the pagan “scène 11 has been a pawn to the worst excess- 
es of modernism and post-modernism: subjectivism, relativism, 
and a confused syncretistn that borrows froni a hodge-podge of 
dilferent tra dl ti ons without ever committing itself to one* 
Nevertheless, the broad resurgence of interest in paganism is an 
cncouraging development, and cause for (guarded) optimism* 
Stephen Edred Flowers, one of the most informed and 
thoughtful writers on neo-pagan topics, has suggested that this 
budding romance with pre-Christian spirituality ? might more 
accurately be described as a longing for hitegral mltitre. (Flowers 
develops this concept elsewhere in this issue,) Briefly stated, an 
imegral culture is one in which spirituality, culture, and politics 
form a seanriess whole. The small, ethnically and culturally 
homogenous tribal sociedes that flourished before Christianity 
were societies in which every aspect of 1 iIe was integrated into a 
holisrie system. Modern tribal (“primirive 1 *) sociedes are also in te- 
gral cultures* American Indians have long been at pains to explain 
why virtually any concession to the dominant Western culture, no 
matter huw seemingly trivia 1, has had such devastating conse- 
quences tor their people. Vo compromise one aspect of the tribal 
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tradiüoU'—spiritual, cultural, or political—is to coinpromise the 
entire System. 

Of course, our tradition is not the American Indian tradition, 
but the European tradition. We make no apologies for this. Like 
the bioregionalist, the proponent of European integral culture is 
interested in “living in place” in an organic, homogeneous human 
community as well as in an organic, regional ecosystenv 
Our ideals are simple: 

L Resacmlization of the world versus nuiterialism. 

2. Folk/traditional culture versus rnass culture. 

3. Niitural sotial hiemrehy (basede perhaps, on Dumêzils Ahree 
functions”) versus an anifidal hiemrehy based on wealtfr 

4. The tribal comrminïty versus the natio?i-state. 

)“ Stewardship of the earth versus the “waxifflizatwn of resources. ” 

6. A harmonious relationship between men and women versus the 
i£ war between the sexes. ” 

7. Handicrafts and anisanship versus industrial mass-productmL 

Nevertheless, we are not revolunonaries or polidcians, We do 
not vote or participate in the politica! process. We offer no 
panacea for the modern condition* Nor can we be certain that any 
“solution” is even possible. 

Yet there are reasons not to despair. 

Paradöxicaily perhaps, one of the advantages of living in the 
modern period is the tremendous number of options availablc to 
us should we choose to follow an anti-modern “script” within our 
own lives. Although these freedoms are increasingly imperiled as 
the Machine strives to consolidate its power, they remain tor 
those with the strength to take advantage of them. To some 
extern, one can moculate oneself from the popular culture. Ir is 
stil! possible to live a life in accord with tradition. It is still possi- 
ble to practice spiritual discipline, and to bc an honorable human 
being—to be a whole man or woman in a world of automata. 
These may be the only truly revolutionaiy options lelt. 

In the pages of TYR we wil! examine the European (or Indo- 
European) tradition and the different per speed ves of those groups 
and individuals who have championed that tradition. We wil! 
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articulate a cntique ofmodemity informed by the tdea of integral 
culture, And we will chart the emergence of the contemporary 
heathen “counter-eulture” now taking shape in Europe and North 
America. Join us. 

—The Editors, spring 2002. 
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The Idea of Integra I Culture: 

A Model for a Revolt Against the Modern World 

Stephcn Edred Flowers 


I. Introduction 

Our culture is sick. Tl has been undergoing a process of disime- 
gration for a number of centuries now. lts various constituent 
parts have progressrvely been scattered and disconnected from 
their natural or organic moorings, Such disintegration can only be 
rectified, healed, as it were, by integration, or reintegration* 

The word “culture” has somewhat irritated me over the years. 
People seem to use it in a vague and ambigu o us way. When I 
began teaching world literature in translation at the University of 
Texas in the fall of 1984 I undertook a more detailed study of the 
term “culture,” with the intention of using what I found in my lec- 
tures. What resulted was the diseovery of the “culture gr UI” 
Culture is made up of a minimum of tour different categories, 
each of which is cssential to the whole idea of culture, and none 
of which can be ignored when trymg to describe a culture in lts 
entirety. These four categories are: ethnic culture, ethical cul ture, 
material culture, and linguisric culture. In most previous discus - 
sions of these cultural categories, the emphasis has been laid on 
the existence of the four categories, and the neeessity of each to a 
description of the whole. 

This emphasis was good as far as it went, hut it was rather 
static. In fact, what occurs in dynamic cultures is that the cate¬ 
gories of culture are all constandy interacting with one another 
Th ere is a constant ebb and flow and interweaving of the cate¬ 
gories, each of which serves to rein force the others. 

Our first task is to identify the constituent parts of culture, 
re., of the complete map of human experience and actiom Then 
there folio ws the imperative to de vel op each of the categories 
intenseiy and to the best of one’s ability Finally it hecornes neces- 
saiy to complete the circle by reintegrating the component parts 
into an organic and vital whole in which the individual will stand 
as a culturally authentic man. More importantly, the process of 
“completing the circle” serves to reinvigorate the culture itself. 
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This dynamic process is achieved by a conscious effort to inte¬ 
grale the culmral categories and thus reconstruct an integraJ cul¬ 
ture. This must first be done on an individual basis before it can 
be transferred to a collective level. Cultural reintegradon begins 
within. 

Al the conclusion of this article it will become apparent chat if 
one is able to agree that the ideal culture is an integral one, and 
that individuals are reaJly only tmly free within the context of an 
integral culture, then a whole series of personal and collective 
imperatives follow. These imperatives generally run counter to 
the trends of modern life, which tends to disintegrate culture in 
favor of the apparent interests of the isolated individual. This 
individual, separated from bis culture, then becomes an easy tar¬ 
get for promoten* ofvarious transitory interests. These interests 
could involve a politica! notion, or a ncw consumcr product, or 
any one of a million other things. The disintegrated, atomized 
individual, cut out of his organic culmral context is rektively 
more susceptible to these suggesdons than someone firmly root- 
ed in a set of ohjective and conscious culmral values. Rea.1 cultural 
values of this kind cannot, h o wever, be manufactured arrificially 
They must grow from deep historical soil. 


II, Culture 

In order to develop more fully the idea of integral culture, a more 
global understanding of the categories of culture must be attained. 
The so-ealled culture grid appears in the illustration below, This 
grid shows the four cultural categories ar rang ed in a way that sug- 
gesrs more meaning than the mere listing of them can convey. 
1 he two on the left side of the diagram are primarüy material in 
nature, while the two on the right side are mainiy 
symbolic, Whiie the two in the top tier might be considered to be 
primary the two in the bottom tier are secondary. 


CULTURE 


ETHNIC 

Cqrpofal vehicle 

ETHICAL 

jüeology: reUcHous, 
politic al, öconom'rc. etc. 

MATERIAL 

Manufactured objects 

UNGUISTlC 

Languagq and symbol rc 
codes 
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AJ1 categories of culture involve contact between two or more 
humans. Ethnic culture is rooted in the sexual connection between 
a man and a woman which leads to the production of children. 
The product of this union is the bodily vehicle for culture to man¬ 
ifest itself in the material world. W ithout this reproductiye activ- 
ity—-the literal incarnafum (embodiment) of culture—obviously 
no culture is possible. The body itself, in the form of DNA, is 
thöught by many to encode certain cultural patterns, and it is also 
truc that cultural data absorbed by the developing hunian (espe- 
cially during the First few years of life) actually results in perma¬ 
nent physical changes in the brain. (See Br ad Shore’s Culture in 
Mimi, Oxford, 1996.) The link that living individuals have with 
their ancestors is not only a symbolic one. It is also physical. The 
entirety of the bodies of our ancestors consdtutes a sort of cultur¬ 
al hyper-body for us, Ethnic culture is embodied culture. 

At the other end of an apparent spectrum is ethica! culture . The 
ethos of a culture is its symbolism or ideology. This is the part of 
culture that most interests us, as we are usually most fascinated by 
the ideas of our own culture and others. This is the part of culture 
that contains struetures, patterns, and myths (or meta-narratives) 
made up of symbolic ideas. The words “ethnic” and “ethical” are 
chosen here, although other terms might have been used, to 
demonstrate the archaic link between biology and ideas. To the 
ancient G reeks the ethnos or tribe was determmed by the gods to 
whom one sacrificed, and hence from whom one got one’s values. 
Greeks were those who sacrificed to the Greek gods, spoke Gr eek 
and perpetuated the Greek ethnos biologically. A similar patteni of 
belief can be detected in other Indo-European branches of the 
tradkion. 

Symbolic, or ethica!, culture is entirely invisible and super¬ 
sen sible. We know about it through its manifestanons in the other 
three branches of culture; ethnic, material, and Hnguistic. 

The symbolic culture is most perfectly encoded in the 
Hnguistic culture. This amounts largely to the language code spo¬ 
ken and understood by the members of a given culture. But the 
Hnguistic code, its phonology, morphology, syntax, and semantics 
also constitute a complex semiotic code by which members of the 
culture understand the world and express themselves to other 
parts of the world. Without such communicarion between 
humans, and meta-communication between humans and other 
parts of die cosmos (e.g., gods and/or nature), humans would be 
impotent in the world. 
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Material culture is easily seen, It is made up of everything a 
culture produces, i.e., all of the physical objects made by members 
of that culture. This could be a flint arrowhead, or a skyscraper. 
These are rhe objects fashioned by the human hand after having 
been imagined in the human heart. In other words these objects 
are artifidal\ i.e., ‘'made by craft of man/ 1 It is often the case that 
all we know of an archaic culture is summed up in the objects it 
left behind. But from these objects we can often reconstruct the 
culture's values. If modern culture were to be evaluated by its 
material culture alone, I am not sure what the archaeologists of 
the future would make of it. They would certainly find it titanic, 
but perhaps also sterile and empty 

One thing that should be obvious is that these four compo- 
nents of culture are not discreet and isolated categories. Rather 
they are four pales of manifestadon which belong to a larger 
whole. Each category interacts with the other three in a lively dis- 
course. Linguisdc culture crosses the material in the form ofwrit- 
ing; inscriptions, books, computer software, etc. Symbol ie culture 
not only provides farms for the production of material objects 
(such as temples and sculptures) but also usually determines the 
nature of the physical reproduedon of human bodies in the form 
of laws and customs sur roun ding marriage and child bearing and 
rearing. (The current gen era 1 chaos and breakdown in these cus¬ 
toms is just as much a statement on this topic as are the most tra¬ 
ditional customs found in form er times or in other cultures.) The 
four basic categories of culture intersecr and influence each other, 
and no one of them can exist without the other three. Changes in 
one will inevitably lead to alterations in the other parts. VitaJity in 
one ui 11 help invigorate the others, while weakness in one will just 
as naturally result in the spread of this weakness to the rest of the 
whole. In our current state of cultural fragmentation, this sense of 
the integrated nature of culture has been lost. The root cause of 
this fragmentation should also be apparent. One of the most 
effective ways in which to revolt against the modem world is ro 
undertake the (re)integration of culture, to realize a personal and 
cultural syntbeép —or “bringing together 3 '—of the various cate¬ 
gories of culture. 

In order to undertake this revolt, one must begin with one T s 
seli. I he synthesis of the cultural categories within should be a 
harmoniom one, That is, although humans are in a practical sense 
tree to “mix and match'’ cultural clements, only fools would seri~ 
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ously supposc that chey themselves were wise enough to design 
such a synthesis before they were virmally finished products of 
culture and characten It would be üke asking a child to design lts 
life when k was eight years old! In such a case we would not won¬ 
der at why such a person would he very unhappy at twenty years 
of age. One s individml cultural synthesis thcorctieally exists in 
potentia . It is the work of the indivïdual to realist 1 this, to makc it 
real, to actualize the potendak 

This pre-exisüng cultural syn thesis, to which we stnve co 
return on a higher octave, can only have its roocs in 3 time when 
an integrated whole was in cvidence. This is why individtials 
interested in cultural authentidty so often yearn for pagan or 
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archaic timcs. Ic is not so inuch a longing for “paganism” per se, 
as it is a longing for the wboleness and integral nature of the sclf 
and culture which is possible in such societies. 

On a personal, individual, level it is the taslc of the practition- 
er of integral culture to discover and then to harmonize the con¬ 
tents of his body, brain (mind), tongue (languagc) and his deeds or 
daily actions. Each part of iife takes its cue from another integral 
part of that multidimensional life. The body contains a code 
which bears the essential story of all of one’s ancestors. One’s cul- 
tural myths articulate these, and these myths are re-encoded in 
actual tales expressed in often archaic languages, These codes bear 
the blueprint for inner action which can lead the individual back 
to an integrated state of being. This is how they functioned in fer¬ 
mer linies, and this is how they can function today. Mercly read- 
ing and thinking about these pattems is usually not enough. 
Other techniques designed to imprint the codes on the conscious 
mind must be experienced. High levels of repeated, concentrated, 
ordered and intense thought must be experienced. This is not the 
place to enter into these techniques. 

An essential part of the process of culturally re-integrating the 
personality involves conscious interaction with others belonging 
to rhat culture. Culture is, in the final analysis, always about inter- 
human contact. Isolated individual experience is a form of mysti- 
cism, but not a manifestation of integrated cultural activity. One 
must determine for onesell how one can best contribute to the 
task of cultural integration, or allow it to be determined by oth¬ 
ers. Some will provide strong bodies for the hiture, others will 
create institutions that will re-invigorate and carry culture along, 
others will teach the lore and languages of the culture, others will 
shape and craft the artistic and practical tools that bear the culture 
materially. Some noble souls will be able to contribute in more 
than one of these areas. Hut all of these realms are necessary; no 
onc is really more important than the others. They must all be 
seen to work togecher as a whole. 

It rnight be noted that all of the ideas of culture secm to be 
somehow rooted in the "past.” In order to understand the idea of 
the “past,” the idea of bistory itself must be examined. 
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III. A “History” of Ideas 

Depending on how it is understood, the concept of “history” can 
either be irrelevant or essential to the idea of integral culture, If 
by history one means an object!ve string of events progressing 
from the dis tan t past to the present moment and endowed with 
cosmic meaning and significa nee, then “history” can be dismissed 
as “bunk.” History never has been, nor wil] it ever be, some sort 
of scientific pursuit limited to the “hard facts.” History is what it 
says it is: a story. AJ1 stories are narratives. To have any meaning at 
all they have to have certain characteristics of morality, tension, 
and most especially certain “plots” which are inherently interest- 
ing to the listener or reader. These latter characteristics show just 
how much “history” is really only mythology recast in a secular- 
ized mode. There is nothing wrong with this, aside from the 
deceptions that might be fostered if people were to believe other- 
wise—which of course most people do. This is due to the fact that 
the myth, or meta-narrative, of the modern world within which 
most people live today has as one of its mainstays the idea of an 
“objective history.” (This is a meta-narrative inherited from 
judeo-Christianity, which was the first ideology to sacralize mum 
dane historica] events and endow them with cosmic significance,) 
On the other hand, if by history we mean a synthetic view of 
myths, structures and ideas as well as various events viewed over 
time, tlien “history” is fundamental to culture. 

Mircea Eliade never tired of pointing out that niyth seeks to 
destroy history. That is, myth is eternally true and recurrent, dne 
to its inherent structural characteristics. History, as commonly 
understood, however, was supposed to be provisionally true, 
mevitably open to various interpretations, and fundament al ly 
chronological and progressive. Myth is eternally true, whereas 
history is nften a celebration of the absurd, French thinker and 
critic Alain de Renoist, and others, have pointed out that the past, 
present and hit ure are not, in reality, a linear progression, hut 
rat her three entirely different dmiemions of human existence. 
Other ideas, such as those ot Oswald Spengler, emphasize the 
morphology of history” and sec cultures as organic subjects of 
history 1 bound by r cyclical laws of birth, life, and death. 

Although it is most certainly a meta-narrative, or myth, in 
Ltselt, it is nevertheless useful to review the ordinary historians 
tdea of the progression of epochs in the history of European ideas. 
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The time prior to the advent of Christianity is lumped by histori- 
ans into a period they call “ancient, 1 * They don’t know what to do 
with ie in the larger sense, as there is no one overrjding myth or 
genera] theory in terms of whieh it can be undersrood, The Indo- 
Europeans (and all their cultural branches) had their own set of 
values, the Egyptians theirs, the Chinese theirs, and so on, An 
intelligible plurality reigned and ethnic labels sufficed to differen- 
tiate cultures in a more genera! sense as well: We can speak of 
Germanic people, religion, art objeets, and languagc as a more or 
less coherent and integrated whole* The same goes for the 
Greeks, or Romans, or any of the other branches of the Indo- 
European tree. Of course, it is equally true of all other “ancient" 
cultures, We confront a curious situation, however, when we 
examine cultures of conti nu ous authentieity; be they found in 
Japan, China, India, or elsewhere, Certam cultures suffered no 
major breaks between their archaic pasts and their present States, 

I Iowever, the majority of cultures have endured major disruptions 
in sjin bolic continuity. 

This disruption is identified at the point the ruling paradigm 
shifts from the particular and culturally audiëntie one to a more 
generalized (international) one. This generalized paradigm is 
most o ft en characterized by monotheism 7 e.g., Christianity or 
Islam. With the advent of this paradigm in a culture, no matter 
how partial and imperfect the advent was, it is said ihac the cul¬ 
ture has entered into a new phase. In Europe this phase subse- 
quently came to be called the “medieval” period, or the “Middle 
Ages.” Anything in the middle comes between two things. In this 
case these two are the “ancient” and the “modern/* The Middle 
Ages we re dominated by the myth of faith as institutionalized in 
the Church. This is not the place to discuss the merits of this 
myth. It is only important here to realize that the various plural 
and nadonaUy determined mythologies were at least partially 
replaced by a single and international one. Aithough much is 
o ft en made of the transit ion between the medieval and the mod¬ 
ern period, the differences between medieval and modern 
mythologies are not nearly as great as those between the ancient 
and either the medieval or modern. 

xModernity merely replaced one monolithic myth with anoth- 
er. Instead of faith and the Church being the highest arbiters of 
the truth, reason and Science took the helm. Often medieval ^reli- 
gious” values were merely secularized and repadcaged “political” 
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models. The Church promised the salvation of all of humanity 
through faith, whereas Science promised the same sort of univer¬ 
sal perfection through the progressive application of reason, 
Those who criticize the monotheosis of both the medievalist and 
the modernist, those who see malevolent foolishness in the prom- 
ises of both faith and reason—as embodied in the ideologies of the 
Middle Agcs and the ^ 'p^ogress ,, of modernity—can be called 
u postrnoderni$ts>" It should be noted that the term “postmod- 
ernism” has generally been hijacked by campus Marxists and cryp- 
to-Marxists to further their own a gendas (which are usually relat- 
ed to their own career ad van cement at universiües, now the last 
bastions of the Marxist faithful). For this reason it is difficult to 
Lise the term without mvoking alongside it a whole host of “polit- 
ically correct' 1 tables. 


IV, The Idea of Integra! Culture 


In the context of the modern meta-narrative the most effective 
revolt would be one which challenged the modernistic atomiza- 
tion—the sphtting up of all integrated units into their smallest 
paris for the saké of homogenizing them politically and/or eco- 
nomically—by promoting a reintegration of cultural clements or 
categories in a harmonious and authendc whole, From what has 
been said perhaps a good ïdea of how this can bc done has already 
been understood. However, in conclusion, I would like to be more 
specific. 


1 here are certain pathways or paths of action toward integral 
culture. These are not alternatives or options but rather things 
which must be, to one degree or another, integrated in one’s life. 
1 he first is tradition, die other personal authentirity, and the 
third cultural action, 

Tradition is that which has been handed down from time 


munemorial along various pathways: genetic, mythic, hnguistic 
and material. 1 he subject, i.e,, doeK of diis kind of action must dis¬ 
cover the tradidon, myth and school to which he or she helongs, 
1 his is not a L choice’ in the sense of being something that is 
enrirely arbitrary, It is a rmlization oï a truth. Once this audiëntie 
choke has been made, which can just as easily be seen as an “elec- 
tlon ' by some aspect of that tradition, one can liever go back or 
waver from the implications of that realization. 
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The reason for this is that it is a matter of personal authentic- 
tty, Modern people seem to think that they can choose to become 
something whieh they are not in reality, e.g*, an Amerindian 
shaman, or a KabbaJistic mystic, Bot one can never truly become 
that except in one’s own imagïnation (and perhaps in the imagi- 
nations of others). In truth, we can only, to paraphrase Fichte, 
become who we ure . Within that realm of possibilities is an infinite 
number of directions, but the tradidon is a fixed one. The mod~ 
ern world makes the path of discovery of an authendc tradidon 
almost impossible. Yet a few have persevered, in hopes that some- 
day the door will be opened for the many. One must simply ask 
oneself: “Of what can I be a 'first class' exemplar?" Can I be a first 
class Amerindian shaman? No, an Amerindian can be that. Can 1 
be a first class Kabbalist? No, an orthodox Jew can be that. The 
posirive answer to this question can be many things. But in one’s 
own heart, if the honesty of that answer is complete, the audiën¬ 
tie awakening will be unmistakable and irrevocable in life. The 
true path wil] be opened, but it wil! be far from accomplished. 

The third component in the path toward integral culture 
invol ves interactions with others* One must pardcipate acrively 
with others within the same school or tradidon, with others who 
have similarly diseovered their authendc path. Being taught by 
others, teaching others, creating in cooperation with others, and 
in genera] interacdng in any and all ways possible with others 
from the same tradidon forms the quintessential laboratory not 
only for broad cultural acdon, but inner personal work as well. 

'This approach to individual development necessarily takes 
more into account than one’s momentary and transitoir desires, It 
views the individual in his or her true context, as a being which 
exists in many dimensions, past, present and future simultaneous- 
ly The individual bas a histojj, in the sense that the individual 
only exists as a part of a stream of culture which cannot be under- 
stood apart from its constituent events and struetures. The recoiv 
struction of culture on the model of a healthy, integrated view of 
society could not help but have a beneficial effect on interperson- 
al relations, and hence on all aspects of culture, 

The deep and subde malaise of the modern world bas its roots 
in disintegration and promotes it at every turn. Stieh rootlessness 
is marketed under noble terms like “fireedom* and “individual 
rights.” But once the tree has been uprooted and killed by the 
onslaught of progressive modernism, and by the time those living 
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in the tree have realized what has happened in the name of “indi- 
vidual freedom,” it is al re ad} 7 too late. The etc mal good of the 
whole has been sacrificed to the ephemeral appetites of the indi- 
vidual. How then can the mdividual mount a revolt against this 
modern World? Culmral disin tegration is co un te red by cultural 
re-integration. The return pathways to this level of being are 
marked with the signs of tradition, authenticity, and action. 
Without these no effective revolt is possible. 

Sic sefflper tyrannis! 
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Extraordinary Nordic Music 


A 


Welcome to the most exciting music movement on the 
planet. Scores of young musictans from Sweden, Finland, 

Norway, Denmark and Samiland are taking the music and 
instruments of their ancestors and bringing new ideas, arrangements, rnfluences 
& instrumentation to an often lost art. 


NorfhSide 



Vamina Live In Helsinki nsqóqss 

From Finland, Vamina have become wel! known around the 
globe for their stunning femafe vocals and Progressive 
arrangements. Their first-ever live album features some of 
their audfence’s favorite pieces over the past decade, incfud- 
ing early classics rearranged for extra punch. The dynamic 
acoustic and vocal gymnastics of this 1 0-ptece group shine 
chrough. Enhanced CD indudes a video! 


Vasen Live At Nordic Roots nsdéoss 

Sweden’s "fab four" Vasen are in their element on stage, 
breathing fire into their already complex tnstrumental 
composkions for nyckelharpa, viola, acoustic guitar & 
percussion. While their studio albums are masterpieces, 
carefully balanced and planned, on this live concert 
recording made at the 2000 Nordic Roots Festival, you 
can hear the humor and joy that are integral parts of Vasen, 




Aly Bain & Ale Möller Fully Rigged 

NSDÓ064 

Celtic meets Nordic in this new record ing by master 
musictans from both sides of the North Sea. Aly Bain is one 
of the best-known fiddlers in the Celtic tradïtion as a found- 
ing member of Boys of the Lough. Ale Hóller, from 
Sweden, is a leader in the Nordic roots revival, Master of 
many instruments, he is an important element in the music 
of Frifot and the Nordan Project. 


i 


Since we began in 1997, we have sold over 100,000 of our Nordfc Roots 
sampler CDs. There are 3 discs in the series, each sellmg for $5 each 
— thats cheaper than food! ff you are new to this 
music, we suggest you start here, to get a littie taste of everything 
on the Nordic scene. Ftnd these CDs at your local music 
retailer...you can also order direct from us online or cafl tollTree. 






















Knowing the Gods 

Collin Cleary 


1* A False Knowing 

There are those today who wish to return humanity (or a porti on 
of humanity) to an older, pre-Christian fakh. Almost all of these 
religieus radieals hold that the gods exist, but that human beings 
have become somehow “ciosed 71 to them. The most cornmon 
explanation for this “close dness” is the development of the intel¬ 
lect: man*s big brain has simt him off from an experience of the 
divine. This explanation is dangerous, for it leads to anti-inteüec- 
tualism (see, for example, the works of Jack London, D. H. 
Lawrence, and others). It is a theory that erroneously brands all 
use of reason as “rationalism,” then posits that the only cure is the 
polar opposite error, irrationalism. 

If one asks the proponents of this view what openness to the 
gods consists in, one is usually told that it means openness to eer- 
tain natural Torces*’ which are recognized or intuited by human 
beings in the form of L1 archetypes. 51 One finds something Üke this 
view, for example, in Julius Evola: 

Before the high and snowy peaks, the silence of the 
woods, the flowing of the rivers, mysterious caves, and so 
on, traditional man did not have poetic and subjective 
impressions typicai of a [modern] romantic soul, but 
rather real sensations—even thongh at times confused-— 
of the su per natural, of the powers (numimi) that permeat- 
ed those places; these sensations were translated into var- 
ious images (spirits and gods of the clements, waterfalls, 
woods, and so on) often detennined by the imaginanon, 
vet not arbitrarily and subjectively, but according to a nec- 
essary process. . . . [The power of imaginanon in tradi¬ 
tional man] was so disposed as to be able to perceive and 
translate into plastic farms subtler impressions of the 
environment, which nonethdess were not arbitrary and 
subjective. 1 
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Certain forces of nature are simply perceived hy man as Thor, 
or as Indra, in the same way that a certain molecular configuration 
of the surfaee of objects is perceived as red, and another as green. 
Red is not “subjecdve” in the sense that it is ^invented” by the 
subject, I have no choice when I open my eyes but to experience 
a cardinafs wings as red. But “red” would not exist without eyes 
capable of registering light waves refracted o ff of rhose wings, and 
a brain capable of processing the data in a certain mannen (The 
intrinsic structure of the object would exist with or without a per- 
ceiver, but the sense datum of “red” would not,) Thus, red is not 
subjecdve in the strong sense—but in a weaker sense it clearly is 
subjecdve, since without perceivers redness would not exist. 

Let us apply this reasoning to the experience of the gods. The 
forces in nature registered by imagination (according to set 
processes) would exist with or without a subject, But the registra- 
tion of those processes as sensuously-given “gods” would not. 
Ergo , without human benigs there would be no gods . This conclusion 
was drawn by the German philosopher CL W. F. He gel in the 
nineteenth century ITis follower Ludwig Feuerbach took it one 
further, logical step and declared that Man is God. Feuerbach’s 
contemporary Karl Marx then took the final step of declaring that 
if this is the case we may dispense with talking about God alto- 
ge then 

The theory of “openness to the gods” outlined above is part 
and paree! of the modern perspective, which is rationalist, reduc- 
tionist, and man-centered, It takes the experience of the gods as 
something to be “explained” rationally It analyzes it as an “irnag- 
inadve intuidon” of natural forces, processed according to laws 
which are presumably physiological. It reduces the experience of 
the divine to a neural epiphenomenon. And it thereby implicitly 
declares that without human brains “gods” would exist no more 
than would “red.” If the proponents of this theoiy are even par- 
tially correct in thinking that modern rationalism has eradicated 
mans openness to the gods, how in heaven’s name do they think 
their theory could help to restore it? 


2, Openness to Being 

Restoration of this primal openness must begin with abandoning 
all attempts to explain “what” the gods are. Ml such attempts are 
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implicitly atheistic. They assume that the gods must really be 
something dsc, Via analysis or reduction or drcam interpretation 
or what have you, the gods are “explained” as being something 
other than the gods, as what they are not. We must abandon al! 
talk of archetypes and Innate Releasing Mechanisms, of Bicameral 
Minds and the powers of mushrooms—if we vvish to again open 
oursdves to the gods. Openness must be opconess to the gods ... 
and nothing else. 

This open ness must be an open ness to a uni verse in whieh 
such things as the gods may exist as a brute fact, inexplicable to 
the analytical mind. This is not ^irrationalism.” It is not irrational 
to believe that some things cannot be analyzed, reduced, or 
explained, if, indeed, they cannot, True rationality and cnlighten- 
ment must consist not only in recognizing facts as [acts, but in 
recognizing that ultimately there may be no answer to why they 
are, or why they are the way they are, 1 

Am I suggesting that we should believe in the gods on a naive 
literaJ level? For instance, am I suggesting that we should believe 
that Valhalla is an actual, physical place, or that Thor's hammer is 
an actual, physical object? Of course not. 1 do not rnean to deny 
that there are “levels" of understanding in religion. But what we 
must realize is that if we are to again come into possession of 
Tradition, ol the mindset of our ancestors, we cannot begin at the 
highest level, This is not what our ancestors tÜd. They began their 
individual lives as children, believing in the literal reality of the 
gods, and then (in the case of some) they penetrated deeper intu 
this reality. In other words, you cannot begin with the Upanishads. 
You must begin with the Vedas. Wc do this first through achieving 
an openness to the divine as stich , eschewing all pre-conceived 
notions or theories about what the gods “really are.’ 1 We must re- 
connect with Tradition in the sa me way a chilJ learns its native 
language: not through conscious intention or rote memorization, 
buc through a kind of naive and non-reflective openness, and 
through total immersion, 

But openness to the divine beging with a much more funda- 
mental openness: an openness simply to the heing of things. To be 
open to the being of beings means to kt beings be, as I Ieidegger put 
it. It is to let beings show us what they are, instead of forring some 
essence or some meanïng onto them. This openness is fundamen- 
tally at odds with modernity, as I shall discuss shortly There is no 
magie formula, no twdve-step program for reactivating this open- 
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Thor qy Franz von Stuck nS63~l92QL 

ing. Fortunately, openness ro the being of things is not an achieve- 
ment per se, but the natural standpoint of mankind. It is closed- 
ness that has been “achieved.” The way may be cleared for 
re-opening, then, by unlearning closedness, This uniearnmg must 
begin with a ruthless critique of the ideology and standpoint of 
past-Christian modemity. 


3. Will 

An old Scandinavian legend from Christian times tel Is howwhen 
the gods ceased being worshiped in the Northlands, the dwarves 
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abandoned that country, fiiring a ferryman ro take them across the 
river one night and away from the land of men, On reaching the 
other side, the ferryman was informed that the dwarves **were 
leaving the country for ever in consequence of the on belief of the 
peoplef* 

Th is tale tel Is o f dosedness from its other side: when we cease 
to believe in them, the gods depart; they close themselves off from 
us. But in truth, the action of closing is performed by man, We 
close ourselves to the gods. The gods do nothmg (nor should we 
expect them to, for they are gods), Human beings have a remark- 
able capacity for closing themselves off ro the truth. Human 
nature is actual only in the relationship to the supernatural, but 
this relationship is a channel that must be kept open. 

Human nature, as actual living in the prescnee of what is 
“higher” (the supernatural, the divine, the transcendent, the ideal) 
exists in a constant tension between twin impulses; the impulse to 
open to the higher, and the impulse to close to it. One is the 
impulse to rcach out to something greater than ourselves, letting 
it direct us and (li te rally) inspire us. The other is the impulse to 
close to this and to raise oneself above all else. For lack of a bet- 
ter word, I will refer to this latter tendencv as Will. Both tenden- 
cjes—openness and Will-—are present in all men. They explain 
the grea mess of men, as well as their evil, 

Will is an impulse to “close off' from the not-self. It is a shut- 
ling-off that is at the same time an elevation and exalting of the 
self to absolute status. 11 manifests itself in its most basic form 
as a lashing out against whatever frustrates the selfs desires. In 
human life, this begins in infancy merely as sereaming, but oncc 
the organism has attained a certain strength and dextcrity, it gr ad- 
uates to acts of destruction directed at the frustrating other. It 
devours or destroys that which opposes it, In consistently remov- 
ing or rebelling against the other which limits its desires, the 
organism wil Is the prindple that it exist without limit. This is why 
W ili is an exalting ot the self to absolute status. The (unrealizable) 
telos ul Wil! wou ld be a condition in which the organism would 
exist unopposed—-and this could only be, of course, if the organ- 
ism were the only thing in existence. The lashing-out of Will is 
also a shutting to the other, lor to seek the aiinihilation of other- 
ness is to deny it ultimate reality. 

Based on this description, it can easilv be seen that alt organ- 
isrns, not just man, exhibit Will. Only man, however, can comple- 
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ment VVill with the openness to the higher. Also, it is clear that all 
men begin life purdy as an embodiment of Will, and growth and 
maturation involve a tempering of Will, 

If pure will—the absolute shutting-off to all otherness, includ- 
ing the divine—is the nature of evil, then human beings begin life 
as purdy evil Infants are noisy, messy, wrathful liccle bundles of 
pure eviL The infant recognizes nothing higher than himself. He 
wails and beats bis fists against the world as soon as his desires are 
frustnUed. The parents are 11 Wed” only as eonduits for the satis- 
faetion of his desires (and even after birth, the psyehic boundary 
herween the infant and the rnother remains blurry—it is the father 
who is the problemanc ether)* What we call “seltlshness” is just 
Will, and this is why we regard it as eviL 

Throiighout the course of a human life, Will cornes to mani¬ 
fest itself in different and more refined ferms. in its higher ferms, 
Will manifests itself not in destruction but in (1) the transforma- 
tion of the given world according to human designs, and (2) the 
yeaming to penetrate and master the world through the instru¬ 
ment of the human mind—through exploration, andysis, dissec- 
tion, eategorization, observation, and theory* In its most refined 
ferm, Will becomes what might be called a “Titanic Humanism”: 
a seeking to make man rhe mcasure, to exalt man as the be-all and 
end-all of existenee, to bend all things to human desires. It is no 
accident that al) the grand schemes and contrivances of moderni- 
ty (the techno! ogi cal mastery of nature, the global markctplace, 
socialism, universal health care, etc,) have as their end exactly 
what the infant seeks: the satisfaction of desires, and the mainte- 
nance of comfort and security The modem age is the Age of Will, 
the age of Titanic Humanism. Modern in is nnique in human his- 
tory in that at no other time has Will so thoroughly triumphed 
over openness. 

This description may make it seem that much of what we 
consider to be human is to be attributed ro Will. This Jeads to 
troubling quesrions. For example, if scientific curiosity is a mam- 
festarion of Will, does that make Science “evir? The answer is a 
qualified no. Only an unbounded and unchecked Will is evil—and 
so only an unbounded and unchecked scientific curiosity would be 
evil, Will is natural and necessary to human nature. Like anything 
else, however, it must be held within the honds of a limit, 1 luman 
nature happens in the cension between Wall and openness, 
between closing and opening. We open to receive truth—to 
receive the logos, to receive the will of the gods-—then we take pos- 
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session of such tmth as our own and project it on the world, trans- 
forming the world, propagating the tmth we have won trom 
openness to rhe trans-human, In acting thus man fulfills hts role 
as steward of the divine creation: assisting nature in achieving 
perfection, Will becomes destnictive only when it becomes com- 
pletely disconnected trom the trans-human. There is then, in the 
properly-human being, an osciilation herween opening out to 
receive truth, and closing and taking that tmth in, making the 
tmth onc’s own, and willing that this should be the tmth for all. 

If human heiligs begin in Will, how did man ever become 
open to the trans-human? Children are forced to open by a power 
stxonger than themselves whieh puts them in awe: their parents, 
teachers, and (formerly) clergy. If aneient man was more open, it 
was because he was put in awe by bis surroundmgs, by nature, by 
the hardships of existence. Modem man is insulated from the 
awe-full by (1) technology, which allows him to manipulate the 
natural world and thus to avoid confronting the natural in its pure 
torm, (2) by impregnable dwellings which shelter him from 
nature, (3) by dries, which creatc a whole human World apait from 
nature, and (4) by Science, the story we teil about nature, which 
leaves us with the impression that its mysteries have been fully 
pene tra ted and cancelled. 


it is through being awestruck by the power and sitblimity of 
nature that man is forced inio openness to the being of that which 
he did not create. This openness to the being of the natural world 
facilkates op en ness to the mpernatural world , the world of spirits 
and of Ideas, which also precedes and surpasses the being of man. 
In closing oneself to the Hrst, one gradually becomes closed to the 
second, Post-Christian man has shut himself to the natural world, 
and this has led to his being shut o ff from his own nature-—for the 
uniqueness ol man among the animale consists precisely in his 
openness to the higher. It has also led to his becoming shut off 
trom other men-—as city Hfe makes so plain, Without an openness 
to the transhu man—-beginning in an openness to nature—we are 
s ut off trom a knowledge of the good, Hence the notorious 
mhumanity” of civilized, urban humans. 


4 * The Age of Will 

M rnenaoned earlier, it is in the modern period that Will has heen 
0rJ5eC from hs honds and has, perhaps, irreparably torn us away 
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trom the gods. The form taken by Will in the modern period is 
the idcal of humanism, whieh is the man-centered, sciendfk, 
materialist, rationalist project of transforming the world and 
human beings in order to progress towards a state in whieh all 
resistance to desire is cancelled, and all frustrations are ameliorat- 
ed, 

The modern humanist project, as an express ion of infantile 
Will, is an attempt to cancel the otherness of nature* This is 
expressed quite nicely in the opening passages of Ayn Rand’s The 
Fmmtainhmd: 

I Ie luoked at the granite. Tb be eut, he thought, and made 
into walls. He looked at a tree. Tb be split and made into 
rafters* He looked at a streak of rust on the stone and 
thought of iron ore under the groiind* To be mei ted and 
to etnerge as girders against the sky, These rocks, he 
thought, are here for me; waiting for the drill, the dyna- 
mi te and my voiee; waking to be split, ripped, pounded, 
reborn; waiting for the shape my hands will give them, 1 * 

Wh en man looks at nature only as matter onto whieh he can 
impose a form of his devising, then he declares, in effect, that 
nature has no form, no being of its own. To cancel the otherness 
of nature is to abolish the distmetion between us and it, The mod¬ 
ern accepts no limitations on his ability to pene tra te and control. 
His is simukaneously a Titanic will toward divine omnipotence— 
and töward a state of infantile autism in which there is no bound- 
ary herween subject and object* 

This dual will of modern man was perfeedy expressed by 
Hegel (who heartily approved of it), Hegel wrote that the aim of 
his lectures on the Philosophy of Nature was £i to convey an image of 
nature, in order to subdue this Proteus: to find in this externality 
only the rnirror of ourselves, to sce in nature a free reflection of 
spirit , 115 “An out-and-out other simply does not exlst for Spirit 
[i.e,, for mankind], 1 ' Hegel says. 6 And: “what seems to happen out- 
side of [the self], to be an activity directed against it, is really irs 
own doi ng, and substance shows itself to be esscnrially subject*’ 17 
Hegel argues—correctly—that when modern man transfonris the 
world according to his will, when he seeks to cancel the otherness 
of the other, he is moved by a de*sire to ahsolutize himself, to 
remove that which resists and frustrates his will or his mind. In 
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orher words, to he Ie ft totally aione. Thus, we can see that human- 
ism = nihilism (a eondusion Hegel himself did not draw), 

As I have said, this mentality not only cuts us off from the 
heing of beings, and from the gods, but from ourselves, As Jakob 
Böhme said, “Nothing can be revealed to itself without opposi- 
non: For if there is nothing that opposes it, then it aiways goes out 
of itself and never returns to itself again. If it does not return into 
itself, as into that from which it originated, then it knows nothing 
of its origin.”** Without an ether that opposes and resists the self, 
against which the self discovers its boundarïes, no self-knowledge 
is possible. Is it any surprise, then t that so maoy modern peopie 
need to "find themselves"? When we take the world of human 
ideas, constnictions, aspirations, projects, prejudices, con- 
trivances, and conveniences as the only world, and cut ourselves 
off from the being of the world we did not create, should it sur¬ 
prise us it we fmd ourselves experiencing a feeling of “unreality”? 
VVhen everything is open to our will, open to ehange and revision 
and fine-tuning, when everything can be “new and improved 11 
including ourselves, is it any wonder that modern peopie seem 
simply to .. . drift? 

And when we are “left alone T> with ourselves in the universe, 
when the universe is no longer orher at all, and the self has 
become absolute, what then? For Hegel, history is ended, and 
human bemgs find themselves at their zenith, Hegel thought that 
for man to learn hls true nature was for him to achieve self-actu- 
Mization. It would lead to an experienee of exaltation, 

I he truth is rather different, as we have discovered si nee this 
mighty Prometheus was struck down by cholera in 1831, The 
truth is closer to what Nietzsche’s “Madman” tells us in The Gay 
Science. 1 he Madman comes to the marketplace in the wee hours 
with a lantern, telling the peopie that they have killed God: 

l ïF have killed him —yuu and 1. All of us are his murderers. 

But how have we done this? How were we able to drink 
up the sea? Wh o gave us the sponge to wipe away the 
entire horizon? What did we do when we unchained this 
earth from its sunr Whither is it moving now? Whither 
are we moving now? Away trom all suns? Are we not 
plunging contimiallyr Backward, sideward, forward, in all 
directions? Is there any up or down teft? ^Vre we not stray- 
ing as through an infinite nothing? Do we not feei the 
breath of empty space? Has it not become colder?* 
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The modern humanist project of the pene trad on, mastery, 
and co n trol of nature is the spon ge tb at has wiped away the entire 
horizon. Ic has refused to allow beings to he anything other than 
what we want them to be, and so they have bidden themsdves 
from us—and the gods have bidden themsdves from us. 
Nietzsche’s reference to the sun calls to mind the sun of Plato’s 
Republk) which represents the u Idea of the Good,” the ultimate 
sourcc of aJl, the highest ideal, the being ot beings, We have 
“unehained this earth from its sun,” Nietzsche says. We have dis- 
connected ourselves from the ideal, from Tradition. There is no 
“up or down” left because there is nothing objective left with 
which we can oriënt ourselves in this universe. Having lost this 
sun, it has become coider. 

But Nietzsche“death of God’ 5 w r as no more accident, 
brought about when people stopped going to chureh. Givcn the 
logic of Christian monotheism, God had to die—and to give way 
to the new god of humanism, which Freud called u our God 
Logos ” 10 


5 . Modemism and xMonotheism 

As soon as man adm its that there are limits to his powers to pen- 
etrate and transform, a space is made for the gods in hurnan Hte. 
As I have said, however, the whole drift of modern thought is 
toward the cancellation of all limits on man, and thns the exalta- 
tïon of man to the status of Suprème Being. But as soon as it is 
admitted that there are limits to what we may change and—espe- 
cially—that there is an ineluctable hiddenness to things, chen Will 
is checked, and openness opens again, just a bit. 

To admit limits is to grant the world being. It is to admit that 
there are certain inescapable and unchangeable eidetic realities— 
the natures of things, the patterns and principles of order—which 
are brute, unalterable facts. The recognition that the world is 
simply one way and not another is the recognition of a brute 
tacticity which must be, to all reflective persons, an mexplicable 
mystery, 

It is not monotheism that is suggested here, but palytheism, 
The world is a Bacchanalian revel of forms, a multiverse of beings 
and powers. It is the gods who account for and embody the chiet 
features of this world. And the gods are, at least in some sense, in 
the world, like the things or powers they govern. 
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Monotheism is moved ïiot by apenness ta being, but by Will 
in its guise as “philosophy.” Monotheism essentiaUy seeks to go 
hehlnd the phenomena , and beyond the gods, and asks, “but what 
accounts for these brute faas? It is no expknation simply to chalk 
these things up to gods. What explains these ‘gods’?” In a sense, 
monotheists have a point. There is no genuine metaphysicai 
expknation in polytheism. There is no answer to the question 
u why is there something rather than nothing? 7 ™ But polytheists 
essentiaUy believe that there ean be no answer to this question, 
and that none is needed. Existence needs no expknation—or 
justifieadon—outside itself. 

The “explanation 75 of the world provided by monotheism is 
vacuous: behind the gods, there lies . . . GOD, This may seem a 
peculiar way to describe the transition from polytheism to 
monotheism, but this is in faet exactly how it occurs. Through one 
agency or another, one God betomes suprème* Others betome 
less important, nndl their worship finally dies out, or is actively 
killed. 

GOD is a supreme deity, existing outside the world, who 
created everything in the world, The schoolboy question, lc If 
everything needs a maker, who made God? ?1 for ces the monothe¬ 
ïst toward more and more abstruse and philosophical and rem o te 
descripdons of this God. In the hands of Chrisdan theologians 
like St. Thomas Aquinas, God essentially becomes a kind of 
“ pri n cip 1 e 11 whi ch we must think i f we a re to th in k the wo r I d. Fo r 
Aquinas, God is “existing 75 itself. . . and so He becomes indisdn- 
guishable from that brute facricity He was intended to explain. In 
short, I Ie becomes , . . a mystery! 

Meanwhile, what has betome of mans rekdonship to nature? 
Monotheism sticks all the mystery out of nature and injects it into 
God, who is the ^expknation” for nature. While polytheism, 
through the worship of many gods, affirms the life and mystery of 
the world in all its complexity, monotheism deckres the world to 
be a mere artifact, the product of God 5 s making, and thus about as 
living and mysterious as a thumb tack. The transition from poly¬ 
theism to monotheism is die lt de-godding” of the different aspects 
of the world. 

Monotheists therefore progressively cede the complexity of 
creation to the natural scientist. And what happens to their God 
as a result of diis? The natural sciendst need make no reference to 
God in any of his invesdgadons of nature. The entire material 
world is understandable by Science, on its own terms. Eventually, 
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scientists and others realize that this is the case and God essen- 
tially becomes a deus otiosus. God becomes a dispensable ^hypoth¬ 
esis” that does no work in explaining the world. In steps the 
seientist to take God’s place. 

The seientist recognizes that the world exhibits an intelligible 
order, but without God to underwrite creation, the natures of 
things no Jonger seem so “fixed.” John Locke founded his doc¬ 
trine of individual rjghts (life, libero and property) on the idea 
that man’s nature is created by God, Remove belief in God and 
the status of man’s nature—and his rights—becomes highly ques- 
tionable. Less than two-hundred years later the followers of Marx 
(e.g., Trotsky) explicitiy declared their intention to change human 
nature through “scientific'socialism.” The resuit to the supposed 
“rights” of men is welhknown, 

Thus, in the absence of God (or the gods) the scientists come 
to beiieve that they can radically infinitely aker what they study. 
Si nee there is no God, there is no reason to beiieve in the sou], or 
in any non-physical reality. Human beings are therefore simply a 
highly complex form of meat, which can be studied and manipu- 
Jated using the same methods we use to study and manipulate 
other meat. 

Si nee there is no non-physical reality, there are no objective 
or eternal ideals. Truth is “posited” by human beings. 12 This must 
mean, then, that moral idealism is a delusion. Men who exhïbit 
the quality Plato called “spiritedness,” men who are ready to fight 
for ideals, are simply sick or deluded. This position was explicitiy 
put forward in the twentieth-century by the so-called Frankfmt 
School of sociology, 13 Modern “humanism”—modem Science and 
psychology—considers a person “normal” if their concerns do not 
rise above the level of what Plato called “appetice”: concern with 
rhe satisfaetion of desires, and the maintenance or attainment of 
security and comfort. He nee the al most complete disappearance 
of terms like “honor” and “nohiljty” and “self-sacrifiee” from 
modern discourse. 14 

I lere again, we see Wilt manifested: the elosmg off to any- 
thing “higher” than t he self, and the setting up of person al 
desire-fulfillment as the end of existence. But human beings can- 
not live entireiy without ideals, and so a new ideal is created: the 
aehievement of a society in which desires are satisfied, in which 
physical security, comfort and heatth are realized. Ha ving cut 
themselves off from any higher aspiranon, scientists rush to place 
themselves in the service of this ideal. 
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And so, to corne back to the beginning, what is the ulümate 
result of monotheism? Atheism, the violation of nature, the 
destruction ofideals, the destruction of morals, the barbarizaüon 
of men, the eradication ofhuman dignity, and the gcncral debase- 
nient ofhuman life (what is called ‘‘materialism”), 


6, The A chie vement of Openness 

Openness may be achieved only by the cancellation of what clos¬ 
es us* Thus we must critique al) of our modern ideas, intellectual 
tendenties, and wa} 7 ^ of living in the worid, and thoroughly know 
their lineage* Such a radical critique is itself a feature of 
inodernity, but here we may be able to use one of the weapons of 
modernity against it* We may be abic to use the shovel with whieh 
we have dug ourselves into this hole as a piek with whieh to elimh 
out of it, We must begin by recognizing that no matter how crit- 
ical we may be of modernity, we ourselves are products of it* ït is 
useless to rail against “peoplc today” if our goal is a recovery of a 
more authentic way of being. Our critique must begin with our¬ 
selves* 

We see the modern in ourselves when—with all good inten- 
tions—we attempt to “explain” what the gods are, or to “cxplain” 
the experience of the gods. Such efiforts at expknation are bound 
up with the modern tendency to insist that everything be explica- 
ble* Buc the gods are precisely that outer edge of the real bevond 
whieh explanation cannot go, They define the boundaries of the 
real, only within whieh explanation is possible, Öur ancestors who 
helieved in the gods had no “explanation' 1 for their experience of 
thein. Io think in ter?m of explaimng the experience of the gods is to 
alrcady have adopted a aïtical distanee from that experience, 

We must also abandon all efforts to explain what might be 
called "the place of religion in human life*” In other words, we 
must banish from our thinking all propositions whieh begin 
Religion is important because * . A; or T “For our ancestors, reli¬ 
gion served to * , or, “The funetion of religion is to , , A Such 
an attitude is not religieus, it is a reflective, critical attitude toward 
religion* 

But how else, it might be asked, can we moderns find n way 
hack into religion except by figuring out what religion does, or 
what it provided our ancestors? The problem with this approach 
is that it assumes that religion is merely onc of the many thines 
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hu man beings do or en gage in, along with, for example, ma kin g 
wan and writing poetry, and building dweil ings, and starting a 
Family. In short, it assumes that religion is an attribute of human 
bangs, In fact, it is their essence. 

Religion is human nature. I do not niean by this that it is “nat- 
ural” for human beings to be religious. I mean that human nature 
jnstïs religion. What distinguishes human beings ff om other crea- 
tures is that they are more than just WI 11, they are also openness— 
openness to that which is “higher.” If this state of openness or 
living in openness is religion, tb en human nature is religion. In 
short, the being of man is constituted in and through bis relation 
to the divine. Th ere is no such tbing as “human nature” to which 
religion must be related. There is no such thing as a human being 
who ean be human with or without religion. One is only truly 
human through openness, through relatedness to the divine. 15 
This is the ultimate reason why—as alluded to e ar lier—modern i- 
ty, the Age of Will, cuts us off not only ffoin nature but from our 
own nature. Modemlty is the Will-full destruction of human 
nature. Modern man, Nietzschef “Last Man,” is no man at all, but 
wholJy inhuman. 

Human nature is openness toward being, and toward divine 
being. But to be open is possible only if there is, in effect, a space 
with in the human being; only i f the human being is not, in somt 
sense, whole or complete. Human nature is a vector, a towardness, 
a relationship. A relationship requires two terms, which must ever 
remain disrinct from one another if the relationship is to persist. 
The directedness of the human being toward the divine can never 
be satisfied, in the sense that one can never have or reach or 
coinprehend the divine. But some objects, in the yearning for 
them, can improve and elevate one. Man*s incompleteness is never 
overcome, but through it he is raised up. Other objects, of course, 
only make the incompleteness and empriness intolerable. The 
tragedy of modern man is that he has become turned away from 
bis proper object. He is still incomplete, but bis yearning, hïs 
need, have become turned toward objects which can never 
improve or satisfy him. 

At this point, an objection rnight occur to some. Isnf this 
description of openness to the divine as an incompleteness and a 
“yearning” a rather Christianized, monotheïst treatment? This 
does not seem to describe the religious expericnce of, for exam- 
ple, the Norse or the Greeks. Yearning is, admittedly, an inade- 
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quate term for a very difficult concept. Rut one finds the sort of 
thing [ am taiking about in Greek descripdons of the “awe” with 
which men regard the divine (see especially Homer)* The “yeam- 
ing” I have described is not really a desire to become a god or, 
certaimly to physically possess a god. Rathen to describe it from the 
other end, it is a “pull” exerted by the divine on the hrnnan. \ATiat 
i he divine provides is a frame of reference, an order, a strucrure to 
existence, which faschwtes -—and the nature of the fascination is 
not reducible just to these terms, I Iuman nature just is rhis direct- 
edness toward, pulling towarcl, or fascination with the divine. 

\\ r ill destroys religion in twO t related ways. The Hrst is the 
war I have already described: man can spurn the beloved, declare 
that he has no need of Him* ‘ ; I can stand alone. I don 1 ! nced you,” 
man declares. Th is Is modern rationalism and scientisiTL The sec- 
ond way is to try and devise some special method of bridging the 
gap between human and divine, without denying the reality of the 
divinc* This way is called mysudsm* Mystics think that they are 
raising chemselves to at-one-ment with the divine. They fail to see 
that this process could equally well be described from the other 
end: as the lowerïng of God to the level of man* The divinization 
of man and the anthropomorphization of God are the sa me* The 
rise of mysticism has al ways signalled the corruption or degener- 
ation of a religion. The Upanhhads were the imdoing of the 
l'idfls —the destruction of the religion of the warrior, and the 
exalring of the priest as suprème even over the gods. The result of 
this Ti tank humanism for India requires no commem* 


7. Conclusioti, with Some Practical Suggestions 

In sum, the recovery of openness to the divine must begin with an 
unicarning of closedness. It must begin with a thoroughgoing, 
radiaal crïtique of the modern way of being, especially as it show-s 
up in o neself. O pen ness to the gods presupposes a more basic 
openness simply to the being of things, and principally to the 
being of things hu mans did not ereate. It is through this openness 
Ui at openness to the gods happened for our ancestors, Thus, it is 
through sueh an openness that vve might know the gods again. 

I mentioned earlier that modern man cuts himself off from 
the being of nature through four basic things; (1) technologv 
(which manipulates what is), (2) self-contained, self-sufficient and 
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impregnable dwellings, (3) cities (whole “human worlds”), and 
(4) Science (the story of how we have supposedly cancelled the 
hiddenness of nature), A reasonable formuk tor beginning to 
recover openness would thus be to: 

1. Eliminate technoiogy as much as possible from ones life. To 
live as simply as possible, To eliminate technologically created 
“needs” (which are really unnecessary wants). To live from nature 
directly (e.g., to grow or to kill one’s own food). 

2. To leave one's dwelling and encounter nature directly, as much 
as possible. 

3. To live in such a way that nature can be encountered directly 
simply by stepping outside of one's dwelling; Le., not to live in a 
city, 

4. To develop a heaithy skepticism about the claims of Science. (An 
excellent place to begin wonld be with a critical examination of 
the theory of evohition, which rests on a very shaky foundation, 
and which enjoys the status of a religion-suhstitiite among scien- 
dsts.) 

Through such a physical and mental separation from moder- 
nity it is hoped that a medkation may begin, and that this medi- 
tation will lead to a rediscovery of that space within us which is 
the pre-condidon of openness. In an osdllation beween, on the 
one hand, self-examination and cridque of modemity and Will, 
and, on the other hand, an encounter with being, openness 
becomes possible again, 

A familiarity with the polytheistic traditions of our ancestors 
would als o be helpful, as a kind of roadmap to guide us in under- 
standing that which will enter ïn, once we are open. 
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1. Julius Evola, Revolt Against the Modem World, trans. Guido 
Stocco (Roe hes ter, Vermom: Inner Traditions, 1995), pp. 
150-151. Evola would, of coursc, reject my use of the term 
"archetype,” as he was a strong critic of Jung. 

2 . This is not the same thïng as claiming that the universe is 
"absurd,” meamngless, or purposeless. Such “existentiahsm” only 
eomes about when human beings reject the meanmg and purposc 
that are readily apparent to them and look for somt otber This 
search always fails. 

3. H. A. Guerber, Myths of the Nors ent en, (Mineöla, N.Y.: Dover, 
1092 [lirst published; Geurge G. ! larrap & Company, London, 
1909]), p. 243, 
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(London: Allen and Unwin, 1970), vol 3, p, 213. 

6. G. W, F. 1 lege), HegeVs Phi losop hy of Subject ive Spirit, trans. J. M. 
Petry, 3 vols. {Dordrecht: Reidel, 1978), vol. 1, p. 5. 

7. G. W. F. Hegel, Hegels Pbenomenology of Spirit, trans. A. V. 
Miller (Oxford: Oxford Univ. Press, 1977), p. 28 

8. jakob BÖhme, Der Weg zit Christa, Sixth Book, “Von Göttlicher 
Beschaulichkeit,” in Sdmtlkhe Schriften, vol. 4, Chap. 1, § 8. 

9. The Portable Nietzsche, ed. and trans. Walter Kaufmann (New 
York: Viking, 1968), pp. 95-96. It must be added that Nietzsches 
answer to the modern predicament is a more radical dose ot 
humanism. Speaking of the murder of God, hc writes, “Must not 
we ourselves become gods simply to seem worthy of it?” 
Nietzschc’s belief is that the ideats we have abandoned are empty 
ideals, and that “God” never really existed at all. 1 laving discov- 
ered this, we must “invent” new ideals. Nietz^sche’s “overmen” 
have the strength to do this—and to test their mettle by doing 
batde over these ideals. But is it psychologically realistic to think 
that anyonc could fight and die for ideals he has simply “made 
npT and does not honestly believe to be objectively crue? 

10. See Sigmund Freud, The Puttire of an Ulust on, trans. James 
Strachey (New York: W W. Norton, 1961). Bv Logos Freud means 
simply iogic or reason. ï Ie does not mean “the logos" in 
Heraclitus's sense of the term—a use oï logos 1 alluded to earlier. 

11. Polytheïst creation myths never üterally begin with nothing. 
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12. Eventually, of course, in the hands of thinkers lïke Nietzsche, 
this logica! consequence of scientific humanism is tumed as a 
weapon on Science itself. 

13. Actually, it is implicit in the works of the founder of modem 
political theory, Thomas Hobbes. 

14. “Courage” is a term one still encounters, hut it is rarely 
applied to the man who risks his life in service to an ideal. It is 
applied to people desperately hnnging onto life in the face of a 
dehilitating, terminal disease, or to homosexuals coming out ot 
the closet, or to Supreme Court jusdees who have made a leftward 
turn in their old age. 

15. It goes without saying, I hope, that when I refer to “religion” 
I mean it in its true sense as an uncorrupted openness to the 
divine. I do not mean just anything that goes by the name of reli¬ 
gion, and I am certainly not upholding today’s “religious people" 
as exemplars of humanity. 
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Aluin de Benoisfs Interview 
with Georges Dumézil 

Alain de Benoist 


By far the most popular American writer on comparative mytliol- 
ogy has beenjoseph Campbell. CampbelTs books have been read 
and re-re ad by an enrire gene ra don hungry For spiritual values. 
Rut Campbell’s psychelogical approach to mythologf—-derived 
largely from the works of Carl Jung and Erich Neumann—is only 
part of the picture. 

One problem with the psychological approach—at least when 
considered in isolation from other perspecrives—is the degree to 
which local distinctions become blurred in the quest for perenni- 
ah universally applicable “types." For Georges Dumézil, ït was 
fundamental that myths be understood in their cultural and his- 
torieal contexts. The most profitable approach to comparative 
mychology then> involves studying the myths of culturally and 
historically related peoples. Thus, DuméziFs exclusïve focus on 
the Indo-Europeans. 

Just as linguistic scholars had begun to piece together a proto- 
Indo-European language by identifying common traits in the 
individual Indo-European languages* so Dumézil began piecing 
together a proto-Indo-European religion* The most striking 
thing that he discovered was the structural similarity between the 
ditferent Indo-European pantheons. This three-tiered, hiërarchie 
assignment of “functions” {sovereignty-physical force-fecundity) 
was also replicated within the social sphere. Proto-Indo- 
European society consisted of three eorresponding “castes”: 
priests, warriors, and herder-cultivators. Although it might be 
ohjected that asimilar pattem is characteristic of many tradition¬ 
al civilizarions, the difference lies in the extent to which this 
three-tiered arrangement was reinforced in almost every facet of 
culture. This has led Dumézil to posit “trïpartition" as the Indo- 
European ideology. 

I he interview that follows First appeared in 1978 in the 
French periodical Le Figaro Dimanche. The interviewer, Alain de 
Benoist, is largely regarded as the founder of the French Nouvelle 
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Droite ; or “New Right. n Equally disdainfu) of “conservatism, lih- 
eralism, socialism, and Marxism," Benoist’s critique of modern 
society (he has cal led hïs approach “the Gramsdsm ot the Right f ’) 
has been influenced by the works of Carl Schmitt and Julius 
Evola. As onc commentator puts it: “this New Right is anti-capi- 
taKst, anti-American, pagan, and places a higher value on culture 
and identity than it does on economicsA Although Dumézil was 
consistentie reticent about his own philosophical commitments, 
the Nouvelle Droite has appropriated the Indo-European ideolo- 
gy as a common basis for European culture, 

After a long and fruit ful ca ree r, Georgcs Dumézil died in 
1986. 

(Imroductiou by Joshua Buckley) 


The comparative mythoiogy of the nineteenth century 
believed in a universal distribution, in all cultures, of the 
same values and the same social functions. You are one of 
those vvho has shown that this is not the case, and quite the 
contrary, societies, according to time and place, are dififeren- 
üated by eidetic structures, of which they are simultaneously 
product and exemplan In the course of your work you have, 
for example, isolated the seminal elements of an Indo- 
European “ideology,” characterizing the culture from which 
the majority of historica! European civilizations originate. 
How do you define the term “ideology”? 

In a manner that is not entirely that of common usage: the con- 
stellation of world-views, the global un der standing of the universe 
and the forces that direct and maintain it, as it manifests in 
religion, philosophy, poetry, language, social rappores, etc, 

The core element of this “Indo-European ideology” is some- 
thing you have designated as functional tripartition ■ It was in 
1938, in your study on “the pre-history of the High 
ilamtnes'* (a theme which you had taken up again ninc years 
agt} in your article “Roman Ideas”), that you had first recog* 
nized its importance . . . 
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The reality of the tripartite structure of the Indo-European ideoi- 
ogy as it relates to human society first came to me when I was 
struck by the similarities between a religious notion, the pre- 
Capitoline trinity of the ancient Romans (Jupiter, Mars, 
Quirinus), and a social notion, the division of Indian society into 
three Aryan classes (varna): the Brahmans (priests), the Rajanyas 
(langs) or Kshatriyas (warriors), and the Vaicyas (farmers- 
herders). This correlation led me to ask if it couid be generalized. 
That has now shown itself to be the case. 

It would be useful to reiterate the elements that constitute 
tlüs tripartition. 

h is a triple structure, characterized by (in a real or figurative 
sense) three essential Functions: one part, magical and juridical 
sovereignty, another part, the force and might oF the warrior, and 
finally fecundityand fertility (vegetable, animal, and human), The 
comparison of the oldest Indo-Iranian, German, Celtic, and 
Italian documents enables one to affirm that the Indo-Europeans 
had conceived of human or divine relationships based on the scp- 
aration and hierarchization of these three functions, Among the 
Indo-European peoples, it was not only the Indians and Iranians 
(before the Zoroastrian reformaüon), hut also the Geks who 
exemplified this, First, there was their Druidic class (that is to say 
the “most \vise n ); then the military aristocracy (the sole land-hold- 
ers, corresponding to the Irish flaith, in the proper sense of 
power—exact semantic equivalent of the Sanskrk ksatriya, the 
essence of the warriotis function); and finally the anima) busban d- 
men, the Irish bo airig. Öther peoples limited themselves to 
projecting this tripartite system onto the domains of theology or 
of M hïstory. w 

The first function covers two aspects. On one sidc, itconsists 
of the mysterieus administration, the "‘magie” of the universe, the 
genera! ordering of the cosmos. This is a “disquieting” aspect, 
terrifying from certain perspectives. The other aspect is more 
reassuring, more onented to the human world. It is the “juridical” 
part of the sovereign function. In India, this duality, characteristic 
oJ the first function, is illustrated by the contrast between Varuna, 
the magician-ldng, mysterious and terrifying, and Mithra, the god 
of contracts and honest, orderly and regulated affairs, With the 
Germans, one fmds the same opposition between Ööinn-Wotan, 
who is similarly a master of magie and of runes, and Tyr. 
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From Rome to Ireland 

Does the case of ancient Rome present any noteworthy 
exceptionsr 

In Rome, jopiter seems to have subsumed the entire role of 
sovereignty very quickly, to the detriment of the development of 
the divinity that corresponded to Tyr or Mithra, Dius Fidus (the 
guarantor of fides, that is to say good faith), In fact, the First of 
these high priests—of thosc three suprème pricsts, accountable 
only to the singular authority of the rex sacrorwn —would not cal] 
himseJf flamen Jovim or Jovialis (the keeper of the flame of 
Jupiter), as one might expect, but flamine Dialis: flamine of Dius 
Fidus. 

And the second and third functions? 

Represented in Rome by the god Mars, by Thor for the Germanic 
peoples, by In dra (Vayu) for the Aiyans, and undoubtedly by 
Heracles in Greece* The second function, as I have said t carnes 
the trait ot physieal force in all its manifestarions, from energy, to 
heroism, to courage. In Indra as in Thor, one finds all the neces- 
sities and the movements that produce the power and procure the 
victory ol those insatiabJe champions, whose weapon is the thun- 
derbolt, divinities that vanquish demons and save the universe. 

1 he third function is the generadve function. It is the domain 
of the healers, ofyouth, of luxury of fecundity of prosperity; also 
the domain ot the healing gods, the patron deities of goods, of 
opulenee—and also of the “people*” as opposed to the small num- 
ber of warriors and kings. As divinities of this third function, we 
must mention the Norse gods of the Germanic peoples (Njörd, 
frey Freyja), the Quirinus of the Romans [Vofmius in the 
Lmbrian trinity), and the Indo-Iranian Nasatya twins which, in 
India, are the Acvin. 

I his tripartite theoiogy, around which multitudes of other 
givens are organized, is found in the roots of Iranian, 
Scandinavian, and Latin cultures. More o ver, the major factor that 
leads the ancient god of the Celts, the Tuatha dé Danann, to vic¬ 
tory over the formori “demons” at the second battle of Mag 
luireadh, is the formation of a fundamental trinity where one 
iirst tinds Lug and Dagda, then Ogme, and finally the heaier Dian 
Ceeht and the blacksmith Goibniu. In every case, these gr o ups are 
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found operating with in the same parameters and are indicatjve of 
the same originating structure. 

lust the same, it seems odd that this stmeture is so meticu- 
lously liierarchical . . . 

The Indo-European vision of a smoothly functioning world 
required an “organization" in which the representadves of the 
fitst fimction commanded, the second fought for and defended 
the commumty and the third (the greatest number of them) 
worked and were produedve. In their eyes, it was in thjs hierarchy 
that one found the harmony neccssaiy to the proper functioning 
of the cosmos, as well as that of the society. lts an Indo-European 
vers ion of the “sodal contract.” 

If one reviews the Indo-European mythologie s, one finds 
that this harmony between die three classes was arrived at, 
not without efibrt, but over the course of a “foundadonal 
war" culminating precisely with a contractual compromise. 
One finds, for instance, the war between the ^Esir and the 
Vanir in the Germamc peoples, the war of the pro to* Romans 
and the Sabines in the version of the Roman historians, the 
difficulties of incorporating, for the Indo-Iranians, the 
Nasatya into the community of the gods, etc. It seems that 
they saw a special affinity between the First and second fimc* 
dons, as against the third, correct? 

Emiic Benveniste has, since 1937, established the etymologica! 
rekuion of the Roman notin juvenes and the Indo-European 
notions oi “vital force” and of "eternity" (Vedic Ayu % Greek aion). 
krom a certain perspeedve, the relationship between the repre¬ 
sentadves of the first tvvo functions could in effect cover over an 
opposition between two generatjons, which had probably played 
an important role in the Indo-European expansion* These two 
classes, contrary to the third, are affiliated with more “masculme” 
notions (Indo-European society has at all times been a patriarchal 
society). Consequenüally there is most likely a rapport between 
the function of the warrior, the clamorous entourage who encir- 
cle the gods of this second function (the Indian battalion of 
Marut, for example), and the Mannerbimde, those Indo-European 
iTicn's societies" that researchers like Otto Höfler and Stig 
VVikander investigated in the I93üs. 
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The Germanic, Indo-Iranian, Latin and, in a certain sense, 
the Celtic peopJes have been the focus of Indo-European 
studies. But what then of the Greeks, who you devoted your 
first works to? 

1 am stil! very attached to them! But the truth is that the Indo- 
European people scem to have lost the essential characteristics of 
their religious ideology more quickly than the others. While the 
Greek language has preserved a great many arehaic expr essi ons , 
its religion was greatly transformed. The critica 1 apparatus of a 
culture, if mobilized early on, modifies even that which it attempts 
to presente, 

Is it not tine that several “Dumézilian” researchers—such as 
Lucien Gerschel, Francis Vian, Michel Lejiine, Atsnhiko 
Yoshida, Udo M. Strutynski—have brought to light numer- 
ous Heilenistic examples that stem from a trifunctional 
analysis? 

There are effectively a certain number, from the apologtie of 
Cresus at Solon’s up until the social tripartition instituted by Plano 
in bis Republk* The origin of the Trojan war contains an evident 
tripartite character, since Paris, in giving the apple must choose 
herween Hera, who offers him power, and Aphrodite, the most 
beautiful ofwomen, 

Kevertheless, those are isolated events and, on the whole, it 
doesn’t seem possible to sec many Greek myths as conforming to 
the Systems of the Indo-Europeans. 

There is also the classical objection to consider, according to 
which the tripartition lias no spccifically Indo-European 
characteristics, but would correspond instead to forms that 
are common to all social structures . . . 

Ehat’s an objection that I hear often, bui it only rests on a super- 
ficial observation of reality. This mode ol observation confuses 
the social structures with mental or ideological structures. 1b call 
attention to the presence of more or less idenücal social roles in 
different cultures is one thing, To reflect on this difference as a 
means ot fabricating an intellectual structure and establishing a 
ckssifying and caregorizing mentality is another, What consti- 
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njtes the originality of the Indo-Europeans is that they created the 
philosophical and ideological backbone of their entire worldview. 
Indo-European tripartition is found in the most diverse domains. 
Benveniste has brought to light the fnnctional value of the “trinity 
of calamities,” For my part, I studied the “three sins” constituting 
the traditional fatalities of the vvarrior for the Indo-Europeans. 
There are also ritual formulas of tripartite eulogies, medical and 
judicia! triumvirates, tripartite episodes of the great epic poems, 
etc. 

Even in the symbolism of colors. one finds this distinction. 
With the Indo-Iranians, for example, the functional social groups 
are designated by colors, of which the distribntion is equaily 
attested to clsewhere: white for the priests, red for the warriors, 
black (or dark blue) for the farmer-herders. “Black, white, red is 
hts path” the Rig-Veda says with respect to Agni, the most trifunc- 
tional of gods, 

Neither with the Egyptians before their contact with the 
Hittites, nor with the I lebrews, nor with the Siberians, the Finno- 
Ugric or the Chinese, does one find this same ideological tripar¬ 
tition. In Antiquity, only the Indo-Europeans had made this 
phi losop hical distinction and, si nee it can be found in the specu- 
lations or in the literary productions of so many peoples ot this 
faraily and amongst them alone, the most economical explanation 
is to admit that the distinction is anterior to the dispersion of 
these peoples, and that it is the work of thinkers of which the 
Brahmans, Druids, and Roman sacerdotal colleges are, in pait, the 
inheritor5. 


The Three States 

This evidently poses the problem of survivals. Independently 
of those that could be preserved in legends and popular folk¬ 
lore, one observes in the Middle Ages the appearance of a 
tripartite structure, that one might think is drawn directly 
fi'om the Indo-European model, and that, according to cer- 
tain authors (J act l ue s Le Goffe, J. H. Grisward), exliibits a 
certain ideal schematic. I refer to the distinction between 
clerics, “those who pray" (oratores), the barons, “those who 
fight” (bellatores), and the peasants, “those who work” 
(laboratores). What should one think about the medieval 
System of the “three States,” upon which the ancien régime 
was built? 
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It's an absolutely fascinating problem, on which several werking 
hypotheses have been founded. The hypothesis of a coincidence 
seems to exclude these theories- Th is resurgenee of the three 
functions was most likely an attempt to estabtish a reiationship 
with the ancient system of the Celtic islanders, notahly the Irish, 
who, even though Chrisdanized, had preserved the old social tri- 
partition. This then progTessed across Great Britain and then to 
the continent, where it was to be generalized. It was elsewhere 
with the Anglo-Saxons, in the north of France, that one secs its 
early manifestations. 

Another important issue is the way m which myth and histo- 
ry become “mixed up” among the Indo-Europeans. The 
Roman example in this regard is particularly telling, 

The Romans have always had a “historicizing” disposition. They 
incorporated mythic fa ets into their hi story It has always been less 
in their theology than in the “history 5 ' of their origins that the 
Romans preserved the functional tri partition, In their annals, in 
die accounts of their first sovereigns, the Romans, who had all hut 
forgotten everything about their gods, present figures and themes 
whieh display a correspondence with Indo-European mythology» 
notably Indian, and with archaic theology itself, The chronologie 
cal succession of Romulus and Numa Poppillus, the two founders 
of Rome, folio wed by the exclusively warrior-king Tullus 
Hostüius, and finally by Ancus Marclus, corresponds to the hier- 
archical pantheons of the Germanic and Indo-lranian people 
(Varuna and Mithra, followed by Indra and the Nasatya). 

Yqu have also noted the story* of the one-e\*ed and the one- 
handed, 

One finds in effect, especially in the Germanic peoples, a blind 
god, ÓÖinn, and a one-armed god, Tyr. However, these two 
divinities possess qualities that have a rapport with their infirmi- 
ties, The all-seeing Óöinn has only one eye: it is for this reason 
that he secs what ethers cannoi\ Similarly the god Tyr, the guar^ 
antor ot contracts volimtarily sacrificed bis right hand as a guar- 
antee for a false oath, I have shown that in Rome these “excep- 
tional mutilations* have been transposed onto a historie register 
and that one finds the correlarions of Óöinn and 'Tyr in the leg- 
endary personaiities of Horatius Codes, the one-eycd, who 
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strikes down his enemies with a single gaze, and of Marcus 
Scaevola, who, in order to nphold a false declaradon, sacrificed his 
ï-ighr hand. 

In the past century, works on the Indo-Europeans have 
increased. The development of linguistics has broken 
through the “wall” of writing, Progress in the field of com- 
parative mythology is considered as comparable to that in 
archeology and ethnology. The existence of an epic litera- 
ture, of a poetry, of a highly elaborate theology no longer 
seems to be in doubt as far as the origins of the Indo- 
European community is concerned. But in France, 
Indo-European studies, contrary to what is going on in 
Germany or the Anglo-Saxon countries, have reached only 
the smailest number of students and researchers. What do 
you think of this predicament? 

It’s a question of time. Only a short time ago professors of Greek 
and Latin did not fake into account that these two knguages were 
closely relatcd to Sanskrit. The situation has improved since then. 
Th ere is certainly still plenty of room for progress. But this 
shouldn’t stop us from approaching our work with the right atti¬ 
tude. 


(Translated by William Wallace) 
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In Norse mythology as it has come down to os in the works of 
Snorri Sturluson and the verse on which he based his accounts, 
the high god of the pre-Christian Scandinavian religion was 
Ööinn—-chief of the gods, father of the /Esir clan. Ile is the god 
of magie, of knowledge, of death, the special favourite ofkings 
and warriors whose ideal characteristics he embodies: resource- 
fulness, ainning and guile. He travels among men wearing his 
broad-brimmed hat and copious cloak to hide his missing eye, 
pledged at the Well of Mimir in exchange for more secrets, 

This Iceiandic image dates from the 13th century To what 
extern does this version of the High God match the evidence for 
hini from earlier and elsewhere? What, indeed, is the origin of 
Ödinn? 

The earliest references to Germanic folk beliefs—foimd in P. 
Cornelius Tacitus’s quasi-ethnographic work Germanm —do not 
name the gods and ether beings forming the object of worship 
among the Germanic folk of his day the Ist centuiy AD. Instead, 
the Roman writer interprets native Germanic deities in terms of 
Roman gods. It is generally assumed that when he says of the 
Germans that they worship Mercnry, that this refers to the pre- 
Qöinn figure whose name is reconstructed as *Wböenaz. What 
the}- believed about this figure, what his myths said of him and 
how hc interacted with men are the subject of many studies. 

It seems fairly safe to assume that this pre-Óöinn took part in 
an early version of the creation myth. This assumprion is based on 
the evidence from Norse. In the Norse cvcle of stories, Óöinn is 
everywhere, he is the prime mover in many of the tales and the 
leader of the gods. He is seldom shown in the passive role of a 
monarch aloof from his court. Due to his involvement in most of 
the tales that have come down to us, it could be argued that he 
originally had no part in the creation and has been slotted in by 
convention, or has even replaced one of die more shadowy figures 
from the mythic cycle. Yet one factor weighs heavily in his favour: 
in the myth he is said to act with his brothers Vili and Ve. The 
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three brothers 1 names are mediaeval Icelandic, of course, but pro- 
jccting these names back to the time of Tadtus t undoing all the 
phonetic changes that have mtervened, we find that in the origi- 
nal myth they were cailed *Wo9enaz, *WIliz and * Wei ha/—all 
all i te rating on “w-*\ This is the kind of detail that a later story- 
teller would be likely to edit out—to harmonise all three by 
changing the lesser brothers" names mto more transpa rent o nes 
also beginning witb a vowel The fact that the tradition stuck (and 
that the Viking Age story tel Iers would probably nor have invent- 
ed such an incongruous detail) argues for some annquity to this 
factor, So Óöinn s place in the creation myth seems to go back at 
least to the time when bis name stil! began with “W-”; this can be 
roughly dated to about the 8th century for Danish but it is much 
harder to be so precise for the West Norse (Norwegian) regions 
trom which the original Icelandic dialects came. It is nonetheless 
safe to say that in broad terms the association of the three divine 
names must go back beyond the 8th century 

In German dialects the name appears as Votan, Uotan and in 
English as Waden. While there is no vast body of tales attached 
to him in either the sur vi ving Continental German or English tra- 
dition. there are enough scraps to demons tra te that hls name was 
more than an obscure curio from a forgotten age, Early (Old 
High) German, for example, when adopting the seven-day week 
from the Roman calendar, refused to designate the fourth day by 
this god*s name, and rather took over the innoeuous term “mid¬ 
week"' (modem MHtwoch) than continue the association with 
Uotan. In England, where the process of religious conversion was 
more aecommodaung to native sensibilities, the day retained the 
name Wodnesd&g “Wednesday/ 5 As with the traditions of ritual 
feasting and runic writing, which were adopted by the early 
English church, the old ways were conti nu ed under a new guise. 

What does Woöenaz mean? The ferm of the word *wodmaz 
is mteresting in itselE It can be roughly translated as “master of 
exci temen t/* based on the word *wopaz which has a range of 
meanings connected to inspiration, incantation* initiation into 
sacred mysteries. In OE there are two related forms. The First 
cognace wop is “singing” and “music” but a wopbvra (bearcr of 
wop) is a “prophet” or “soöthsayen n The impücation is that 
ivop relates to chanting and inspired mental actlvity, to ecstatie 
travelling, to the realms of the dream-warrior and shaman. The 
other cognate is the adjective wod w hich means “angiy, enraged” 
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or better “insensed,” The derived verb wedan means “become 
an jTjy, lose control of one5s senses, become deranged” and here 
again there is an element of the highly excited or agitated mental 
state which seems to attend the shaman-figure. During his spirit- 
journey he nvay first become intoxicated or convulsed, then lie in 
a torpid state while his soul travels forth. *Wo9enaz is then the 
inaster and bringer of these mental conditions, the god who 
enters the shaman’s mind and takes control of him spiritually and 
physically 

The term *wodetiaz then indicates one who is ïmbned with this 
quality, who personifies and represents these practices, Many 
societies have a god or gods whose area of interest lies in the 
world of spirit travel; it is not clear that this is what Mercury 
represented to the Romans, but there are nevertheless points of 
contact between that god and the Germanic *wodemz. One is the 
connecrion of die god to secret knowledge and to wriring; anoth- 
er is the adoption of his cult by the military. In the case of 
Mercury this was most noticeable in Gaul where the Gallo- 
Roman military authorities fostered the god’s worship. 

In a recent srudy of the rise of the Germanic war band and its 
cult, Enright suggested that all attributes of ÓÖinn—-ïncluding his 
single eye, his hat, his spear, his military background, his super* 
natural associations, his prophetic femaie companions—are 
directly attributabie to the cult fostered by the Batavian governor 
Julius Civilis in an attempt to unite the Rhenish Germanic tribes 
into a cohesive military force to drive out the Roman imperia! 
authorities. His model, suggests Enright, was the Gallic Mercury 
cult adopted by Celtic warbands of the late La Tène culture who 
were responsible for the introduction of new Fashions in armour 
and weapons to the lower Rhine* Working from the list of Qdinic 
by-names found in the Norse tal es, he selects specific terms, such 
as Grimr “masked one/ 1 and relatcs them to aspects of Civilist Hfe 
and campaign, Civilis himself dcliberately evoked the affection, 
bordering on religieus awe, which the Rhineland Celts had for an 
earlier local iïgure, Sertorius, who was one-eyed and a skiliul mil¬ 
itary leader. Enrightis book is a fascinating exam inat ion of the 
warband and its leadership, but his conclusion seems to run way 
outside the evidence. 

1 he English evidence for VVoden is not great, From OE liter- 
amre there come a handful of references, almost all in genealogies 
of royal lines where the name appears as a “glorious ancestor” 
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ODIN IWODENI, SLLUSTRATiON FROM A GERMAN CALENDAR, 
CIRCA E AR LY 1 900S, 

alongside niany other names from the distant past. One medical 
manuscript preserves a charm in which the god is men ti on cd in 
his iight with the serpent (the apotropaic power of the god 
ïnvoked against the powers of disease and misforrune). A gnomic 
verse refers to hirn: woden worhte iveos “Woden made idols n in 
eontradistinction to C’hrist who wrought marvels. 
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Iconographic evidence is perhaps more plentiful although 
jdentification is less certam: the metal image-bearing plates from 
the Sutton Hoo helmet and other treasures, the Gilton buckle and 
many other pagan period finds bear small figures which could 
plausibly be identified with the god. None of them appears to be 
one-eyed, which may be significant in itselfi The notion that Odin 
had always been one-eyed has been challenged (Stone, 2001), 
Wliile this is a clear feature of the Icelandie tal es, where his eye is 
said to have been pledged to Mimir in return for knowledge, it is 
not so evident elsewhere, Saxos references in his Gcsta Dmortm 
are not helpful as he represents Othinus as a hnman king who, by 
his great cunning and wisdom, was posthumously revered as a god 
by his people, He is described in generally favourable terms, is 
handsome and no mention is made of a missing eye, It is worth 
stressing that Snorri is ambivalent also; he differentiates between 
a one-eyed sorcerer Odin who is grim and war-minded, and a 
handsome, kingly Odin who is the leader of the gods. It may be 
that Odin was not at all times and in all circumstances a one-eyed 
fignre after all. 

The earliest pictorial references which could be interpreted as 
one-eyed are the bracteates of Denmark, Southern Scandinavia 
and England. These small gold or electrum pendant disks we re 
produced for unknown purposes during the 5th and óth centimes; 
many have been recovered from apparendy votive contexts. They 
often bear Styie I anima! art, hut a significant pro porti on feature 
small scenes of presumably eultic or religieus significance. 

One large group with many va riants shows a human head in 
pro file above a quadruped, which is o hen depicted with a trading 
loot. 1 his has been read as an early reference to the myth alluded 
to in the First Merseburg Charm where Uodan chants spells to 
heal his horse’s wrenched tendons. Ver si ons of this taie were coE 
lected by folklorists in England in the 19th century, and on this 
basis it has been assumed once to have been a very common myth 
ïnvoked during medical procedures (Pollington, 2000). EI o wever, 
there is more than ooe area of weakness in the identification of 
this fignre with Woden. First, the head shown in profile often has 
a prominent eye, but there is no way to determine whether the 
artist intended to represent the subject as one-eyed. There are no 
known figures with a ‘"blank” where the eye should be t and an 
artist wishing to stress the lack of an eye wou ld have had to show 
the face fronrally Secondly, the anima! shown beneath the head is 
often equine but in many cases it has a small U-shaped devicc 
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between the ears and a pendant triangle beneath the chin; this 
suggests a goat (horned and with a beard) rather than a horse. 
Th ere is no known assoeiation between Odin and the goat, but 
there is a Norse tale in which die god Porr heals the leg of his gaat 
aft er it has been accidentally maimed by a farmer ? s son, The 
hracteate heads are not strongly iinked to what we know of Porr, 
it must be said: they are not bearded and there is no suggestion of 
the hammer, Mjöünir, which is the god’s Symbol and weapon. 
Ho wever, the iconography of the bracteate does often display the 
swastika or hooked cross which has been seen as the symbolic rep- 
resentation of the god*s hammen 

The prominent eye of the bracteate figures is, then, not nec- 
cssarily indieative of Odin but could it denote Porr? There are a 
couple of references which stress Porris eyes. One is a runic text: 
gUaugrr uiu r[u]n[o]r “[I of the] glaring-eyes hallow [the] runes” on 
the Dannenburg bracteate. Another is the story of Porras cross- 
dressing escapade recounted in the PrymskviÖa verse where the 
god travel s in disguise to re claim his ham nier from the giant 
Prym, who wishes to wed Freyja. Porr dresses up in bridal gown 
and veil, and when the giant lifts the head-dress to snatch a kiss 
from his intended, he is dismayed at the fieree, glaring ga ze eraa- 
nating from his bride-to-be. This “glaring eyes” motif is not acci- 
dental: some of the hainmer amulets found in Scandinavian con~ 
texts feature a prominent pair of eyes on the shaft, suggesting that 
his fieree ga ze was a strong feature of the god's cult. 

The earliest representations of a one-eyed god in 
Scandinavian contexts date from the end of the Viking period, 
from the 11 th cenrury and after. Even here, there is room for 
debate: for instance, the 13th century carved head from the 
church at Hegge, Nürway, depicts a figure with one eye and a 
lollmg tongne. The right "eye” is present as a slit, rather than an 
empty Socket, which may be equatly taken co show a face with one 
eye closed, 

Conclusion 

The rise of Odin to his position at the head of the Norse pan¬ 
theon in Snonvs mediaeval collection of stories and poems may 
have been a comparativdy recent event—probably da tin g from 
Viking ti mes. Ho we ver, the English manuscript evidence tells a 
different talc, Here, Woden stands at the head of all hut one king- 
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]y genealogy. (The only exception is the East Saxon royal house, 
vvhich traced its line trom Seaxneat, a figure known froin Old 
Saxon records as Saxnot and believed to be the tribal god of the 
Saxon folk.) These English genealogies appear to be genuine tra- 
dition from the 7th century, although theymight be earlier. Their 
form is largely fixed by the 8th century and developments after 
that date mainly involve tracing Woden back to some biblical 
forebear; in other words, the part between the known historica! 
figures and Woden was “fixed” and the only place left to add 
names was at the front end, before Woden, in the mythical past, 

It seems probable, then, that diere was a connection between 
Woden and kingship itself. Th is is dealt with by both Kersha w 
and Enright, The original *Wo3enaz figure was a lore-giver, a 
tutor, a shamanic guide, a mentor to the young men of the tribe 
who underwent a sustained period of initiation living wild in the 
woods in a group known as a *koryos. Some time around the 
2nd-lst century BC this institurion was transformed from a rite of 
social integration into a purely or mainly military institution; its 
leader likewise developed from “fount of wisdom” to “leader of 
warriors” and the presiding deity retained his role as god of magie 
hut added important new sldlls in the giving of military victories. 
The original *koryos “social grouping of young men awaiting ini¬ 
tiation” became the Germanic *xarjaz “group of young warriors.” 
Germanic kingship m the Roman period drew on this model for 
its inspiration, and the god of die warband became the god of the 
rulers and the social élite. 

Woden's rise in status, then, mirrors the inereased promi- 
nence ot the youthfui bands of warriors and their leaders, who 
were able to transform the political map ofEurope between the 
lst and the 8th centuries, moulding ancient, imperia), Roman- 
dominated territories into more self-sufficient and inwardly 
locussed groupings, While political leaders ofren sought to 
expand and ïncrease the t cm ton,' under their sway, the contrary 
trend towards keeping land units manageable and political insti- 
tutions useful and relevant checked this. The history ofEurope 
since the fall of Roman power demonstrates clearly that this is a 
circle never to be squared. 
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The Indo-European Ideology among the Celts 

Indo-European myths of mui onal ur tribal origins tend also to be 
societa] myths. I bat is, thcy explain not only how a people carne 
into heing but also how and why the sodal structure is the way it 
is. Georges Dumézil has shown that traditional Indo-European 
sorieties were organised aecording to three strata that encompass 
the full range of human activity, Dumézil called the three strata 
fonctions, “functions,” a sodological term modified for his own 
purpose. In DuméziPs usage, a function refers to one of the three 
sodal strata, plus its divine re presen tations and attributes, and 
their associated behaviours and qualities—but it has a more fun- 
damental meaning, denoting “the prinriples in terms of which 
these phenomena are defmed” (Linleton 1982: 5). This is stressed 
by his equation of “three modes of actmty" with “three social 
hmctions” (Dumézil 1938) and the apparent synonymy of the 
terms “activity” and “function 11 elsewhere in his work (Belier 
1991: 29). The functions are usually ranked hierarchically: 

ï- Qualities associated with religion, ritual, magie, knowledge, 
speech, poetry, rule t governance, and law. It is the “head” of the 
soda] body, with charaeteristies rdating to the human head. This 
function is embodied by the idea of priests (but in later tradition 
incorporating or in tandem with kingship) 

2, Qualities associated with physical force, courage, strength, 
protection and aggression—the “arms” of the social body, with 
charaeteristies rdating to the arms and upper torso. Warriors 
embody this stratum. 

v Qualities associated with tocxl production and consumption, 
fertility, love and sex, beauty; pleasure, and wealth. This function 
is analogous to the “belly ft and “genitals” of the social body whose 
eharacter reiates to those paris of the human body. This also 
indudes the legs, as this function supports the other two. The 
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third function is mamly represented by farmers (bot al 50 by 
herders, merchants and artisans). 

This tripartite pattern does not refer solely to social stratifica- 
tion. As Lincoln (1986) has shown, society follows the template of 
the human body, as does the cosmos. The social activities encap- 
sulated here are found in virtualiy all human groups—the signifi¬ 
cante of the Iiido-European version is that it was ritualised, 
codified in myth. It permeates Indo-European tra dit ion. This 
pattern, which Dumézil called the idéologie tripartie (I prefer to use 
the term “trifunctionalism"), is clearly indicated in the type of 
myth to be discussed here* 

Textual evidence for a trifunctional ideology among the Celts 
goes back as far as the first century BCE. In De Bello Gattiamt 6*13 
Julius Caesar te lis ns that the Gauls we re divided into druides, 
er/uit es and pkbes —druids (priests), horsemen (“knights”) and 
commoners* Caesar does not record a Gaulish tradition of their 
origins, except to say that they believe themselves descended ff om 
li Dis Pater 1 —a name that eould, within the flexlble framework of 
the interpretatie Romana , signify any one of many Celtic deides. 
We also have the Gaulish divine triad described by the first-cen- 
tury Roman poet Lucan in Pharsa ha 1.441—6. Lucan describes 
human sacrifices made to three gods* Teucates, Esus (or Aesus) 
and Taranis. Puhvel (1987: 168-72) makes a strong case for these 
as a functional triad: Esus “(the) lord 1 ’; Taranis “thunder”; and 
Teutates “(god of) the peopIe/tribeJ’ There is even some archae- 
ological evidence in favour of Lucan’s triad. Esus is depicted on 
the Gallo-Roman altar found in 1711 at the cathedral of Notre 
Dame in Paris, along with two ether gods named as J o vis (Jupiter) 
and Volcanus* Jupiter would na tu rally translate as the thunder god 
Taranis, as he does in other inscripdons. Vblcanus is bet ter known 
to us as the divine smith Vulcan. But before he acquired attributes 
of the Greek deity Hephaistos, Vblcanus was a vcry different god 
indccd, associated with the protection of grain from Rre. Dumézil 
(1970a: 32Ö-1) locates him firmly as a god of the third function. 

It seems that the Gauls had a rirually tripartite society and 
perhaps a group of gods who each represented one of its strata. In 
Ireland, according to varïous Old Irish laws and other texts* there 
we re three social groups who we re considered ai re, freemen: the 
drm (druids); the flat tb , the aristocracy those who exercised 
authority (a word related to German geumlt, “force"); and the bó- 
üire\ “cattle-freemen” (Rees and Rees 1961: 111). These clearly 
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co rrespond to the Gaulish social structure, and are evidendy 
closely related to the arya castes of ancient India, 

fhe Gaulish soda! tripartition was sufflcienriy pronounced 
for Caesar to remark upon it, while the early Irish thought their 
m vn version important enough to enshrine in Law* Presumably a 
sirnilar division existed among the ancient Britons, although 
nothing of the kind is mendoned in GlassicaJ sourees. Nor is there 
any clear evidence of it in the archaeological record. But it would 
seem ükdy if only because a trifunctional division existed among 
their near-neighbours and fellow Celtic-speakers, We do know 
that there were druids in Britain, along with chieftains, kings and 
ijueens, warriors, farmers, herders, and artisans* Unfortunately, 
Roman sourees are nor informadve with regard to British social 
organisation or religious ideology, and medieval YVelsh literamre 
is inevitably post-Roman, It is doubt ful whether the historical 
Celts had a common pantheon-—onc view is that they had clusters 
of gods specific to different tribes, and archaeology tends to 
support this idea, up to a point (Webster 1989), This means that 
we sbould not look to either medieval Ireland or ancient Gaul 
as a definitive measure of the sttuation in Britain in Roman or 
pre-Roman times. 

Ho wever, there is some evidence from Welsh literamre to 
support the idea that the trifunctional ideology was known to the 
British. For insta nee, in the Mahinogion story Math vab Mnthonuy, 
Lleu Llaw Gyffes is given three “destinies" by his mother—that 
hc shall not have a name imless she names him, that he shall not 
bear arms nnless they are given by her, and that he shall not have 
a wife of any race on earth* These are surdy a trifunctional set: 
name (knowledge of identity)^ weapons, and wife (sexuality). In 
the same story, Lleu T s rival Gronw Pebyr commits three acts 
against Leu—adultery with Lletds wife, cowardly murder and 
usurpation—that agree with a mythic theme found in several 
Indo-European traditions* in which an exemplar of the warrior 
function commits a sin against each of the functions in turn and is 
thus destroyed or neutralised (Dumézil 1970b; Lloyd-Morgan 
1988; Stone 1996). Furthermore, Markey (1982) has identified 
the three daughters of King Lear—in Geoffirey of MonmoutlPs 
collation of older texts into the coherent narrative presemed in his 
Umona —as representatives of the three functions* 

1 here are other examples of trifunctionalism from Irish liter- 
auire. hor exampie, there is the story of Lugaid Riab nDcrg 
{ 'Lugaid of the red stripes”) who was conceived when his mother 
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slept with her three brothers on the same night, so that he had 
three fathers. He was bom with red stripes around his neck and 
walst: his head resembled that of his father Nar (“noble”); his 
arms and chest resembled Bres (“combat’T and trom the waist 
down he resembled Clothru (“washtub” or “trough”). Each of 
Lugaid's fathers elearly belongs to one of the three functions, and 
it is no surprise that he went on to become a king (Lincoln 1986: 
158-62). A king must embody the social totality: Lugaid was born 
with the necessary attributes, unlike Lleu Llaw Gyffes, who had 
to earn them. The Irish and Welsh had traditions of trifunctional 
kingship, while Irish and Gaulish sodedes were organised along 
trifunctional lines. The Gauls also seem to have had a divine func- 
tional triad, and similar groups have been discerned in Irish myth 
(Rees and Rees 1961; 142), This is enongh to suggest that 
trifunctionalism was part of the common heritage of Celtic- 
speakers, as the idea of the Indo-European tripartite ideology 
would predict. 


The Indo-European Trifuncrional Foundation Myth 

In some traditions the tripartition is said to derive from the erna- 
na dons of a primordial being sacrificed so that the cosmos can he 
made from his body parts. In the Rig Veda of and ent India, for 
example, the three arya castes— Brahmanas^ Ksatriyas and 
VaisyaS '—are born from the dismembered body of Purusa. In other 
Indo-European groups the myth of social origins involves three 
descendants of a divine or heroie ancestor, and the populations 
representing the functions are propagated chrough the norrml 
biological process. The consequente is the same, howeven a land 
is populated (or repopulated; or a nation lounded) in such a way 
that iisually three brothers, sous of the same father, are the fathers 
of the three dements of the populadon that make up the social 
and ethnic totality, 

The ancestrai figure is sometimes a primordial being— 
whether man, giant or god—but is more usually the first person 
to inhabit the particukr region associated with a particular 
people* Ilence the myth is generally associated with themes of 
kmgship, and the rnain characters are often kings and the sons of 
kings, In accordanee with Indo-European cosmology the three 
sons represent the social totality, the entire nation. They do so by 
each embodying one of the three functions. 
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In the fifth century BCE Herodötus (The Histories 4.5-6) 
recorded what he claimed was the Scythian story of their own ori- 
£ins. The story goes that Scythia was iininhabited untü the birth 
of Targitaos, the son of Zeus by the rjver Borysthenes (the 
Dnieper). Targitaos had three Sons of his own: Lipoxaïs, Arpoxaïs 
and Kolaxaïs. Four golden treasures feil from the sky, a plough, a 
yoke, a battle-axe, and a cup, Lipoxaïs and Arpoxaïs each tried to 
take these objects, but when they tried the treasures caught fire. 
When Kolaxaïs, the youngest brother, made the attcmpt the fires 
went out, and he was able to take the öbjects. The bruthers took 
this as a sign, and made Kolaxaïs their ruien From him descenri¬ 
ed the Paralatai, the tribe of Royal Scythians; the deseendants of 
Lipoxaïs were the Aukhatai, while from .Arpoxaïs came the 
Katiaroi and Tra spies. 

Thcre is every indication that this is an autheniïc Scythian 
myth, Certainly the names of these so-called tribes are I lellenised 
forms of Iranian words that clearly indicate Indo-European social 
strata (Puhvel 1987: 113-4). The Aukhatai (“mighty”) are the 
warriors, while the “tribal 11 names Traspies and Katiaroi respeo 
tively signify horses and catdc-pastures. Flerodotus acknowledged 
the Paralatai (“foremost”) as the “Royal ScythiansT Kolaxaïs s 
possession of all the treasures signifïes that he embodies the social 
totality, a prerequisite of Indo-European kingship (Lincoln 1986: 
158).. The fact that there are four objects does not mean that this 
tale deviates from the tripartite pattern of Indo-European 
cosmoiogy. The third function—that of food-production, con- 
sumption and fertüity—is often divided; and in any case the 
plough and yoke ought properly to be seen as a united pair, linked 
as they are in agricultural practice. 

1 he mythic pattern persisted among Iranian-speakÈrs. As late 
as the tenth century CE the Persian poet Ferdowsi was recelling 
tal es that had their origins in the distan t past, long before 
Zoroastrianism and Islam camc to his people* His epic poem Shah 
Aiïma contains a number of old myths, updated, sdtched togeih- 
er with genuinely historica! material and presented as a history of 
the Persian kings. Shah Nama 4,7-8 tel Is how Feridun (a version 
oi the much older Iranian dragon-slaver 1 hraëtaona, whose myth 
is told in Avestan texts), disguised as a dragon, tests his three sons. 
I he eldest flees; the middle son draws his bow and prepares to 
attack; and the youngest teils the dragon to be gone before it 
meers its doom. From their actions Feridun gives thein their 
names and divines their respective natures. The eldest is Salm, of 
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whom Feridun says “May the whole world resound with your 
prospericy beeause you chose safety from the dragon $ mouth*'—a 
pun on kam, which can mean both rnotith and p rosper ity The 
middle son is Tur “a brave lion," The youngest son is Iraj/*a man 
of sense" with “an alert mind. 11 VVTien Feridun divides the world 
among his sons, it is the fïrst-function representative Iraj who is 
given Feridun’s throne and the ehoicest realm, Iran itself. 

A parallel rnyth is attributed to the Germans about six hun- 
dred years later. In Gertnania 2 Taeitus reports that the Germans 
venerate Tuisto, a god born from the earth. Tuiste had a son 
named Mannus, “the beginning of their people.” Mannas had 
three sons: from these we re descended the three branches of 
Germans, the Istaevones, I Ienninones, and Ingaevones* This cor- 
responds in part to archaic Indo-European creation mythology, 
which begins with a pair of twins—“Man” and “Twin.” Tuisto 
means “two-fold/* and is equivalent to the Norse prima] giant 
Ymir, whose name means “twin/ Mannus is “man,” and otight 
properly to be Tuisto’s twin—he has beeome displaced in this 
case. The Ingaevones are named for Ing or Yngvi, another name 
for Freyr the Norse god of peace, prosperity and fertility. The 
Ilcrminones and Istaevoncs are problematic. The name 
Hermin on es is certainly related to the Qld Saxon name Irmin 
(“great, mighty”). This is cognatc with Old Norse jörmunnr, a 
name for Óöirm, the divine sorcerer-king, But the name 
Jörmunnr is also applied to the belligerent thunder-god Pón\ who 
clearly reflects die second, warrior function, The name Istaevones 
is obscure, but it may be derived from a word meaning “strong,” 
which implies the second fimction. These problems aside, the 
Gcnnama account does appear to fall into a definite trifunctional 
pactern found eisewhere in Germanic myth and religion. For 
instancCv the “tribal” names parallel the dhine triad later venerat- 
ed at Gppsala, which according to Adam of Bremen’s eleventh- 
cenrury Gesta Hammakurgaisk Ecclesiae Pontifmwi comprised 
Freyr, Oöinn and Pórr. 

Nearly a thousand years after Taeitus the Icelandic poem 
Rigsfiulü recounts the story of how Heimdallr (calling himself 
Rfgr as he travelled among mortals) sired the social classes 
through his sons Praell, Karl and jarl. These sons have names that 
reflect their social status. Pratil (“slave”) corresponds to the non- 
arya caste of India, who as slaves and subject peoplcs we re nor 
recognised as proper!y belonging to the social body. The third 
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function son is clear enough; Karl, in accordance with the mean- 
jng of his name, is a farmer. The second function is represented 
Li:" 1 arl (“noble”)—the poem associates him with warfare and 
vV ’ ea pons. The First function is represented byJaiTs son Konr 
unger, “young son,” whose name is a play on konungr “hing” and 
coines to be called Rigr like his grand fa ther, Konr is a rune-mas- 
ter and magician as well as his fa ther s heir—this demonstrates the 
close connecnon between kingship and magie in the first function. 
The presence of the non-Germanic name Rfgr has given rise to 
speculation that Rtgspula was based on a now-lost Celtic myth or 
folktale. The linguistic aspect of that argument is still a matter oi 
debate, but even if the supposition that the name Rigr was 
borrowed from a Celtic source is correct there is still ample 
evidence that the trifunctional founders are ïiot only Gennanic, 
but quintessentiaUy Indo-European. 

The Greek hero Deukalion’s children fall into this pattern. 
Eboiai 3—4 describes the offspring of Deukalion—Hellen, Pandora 
•and Thuia in that particular version of the Deukalion myth—in 
terms that leave their trifunctional nature in littie doubt, though 
there are displacements. Hellen is said to be the “war-loving 
king”; Pandora, impregnated by Zeus, gives birth to Graecus, 
described as “staunch in battle.” Thuia, also impregnated by Zeus, 
bears two sons: Magnes and Macedon, who are characterised as 
“rcjoicmg in horses”—compare these with the Dioskuroi and 
Asvjns, the equestrian representatives of the third function in 
Greecc and India. While the trifunctional pattern is fractured, 
with functional figures displaced to a subsequent generation, just 
as in Rigspula, it is still discemible: the ethnic population, strati- 
tied accordmg to function, descends from three children of a 
founding father. 


The Trifunctional Foundation Myth in Celtic Tradition 

Interestingly, the early Germanic foundation myth recorded by 
lacitos was later incorporated into British and Irish histories, 
Around seven hundred years after Tacitus, chapter 17 of the 
Historia Brittonum tells us that Noah’s sonJapheth was an ances- 
tor oi a man named Alanus, “First man to come to Europe.” This 
Alanus had three sons: Hessitio, Armenon and Negue. Hessitio 
was ancestor of the Franks, Latins, Albans and British; Armenon 
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gave rise to the Goths, Walagoths, Gepids, Burgundians and 
Langobards; and Negue was prugenitor of the Bavarians, Vandals, 
Saxons and Thuringians. These peopies, we are told, are subdi- 
vided throughoot Europe. Three centimes later an almost idemi- 
cal account is gaven in manuscripts of the Lebor Gabdia Érenn, the 
tt Book of the Taldng of Ireland” or “Book of Invasions" as it is 
in ore popularly known, Alainus (the name occurs as the manu¬ 
script variant Elanius) is once again a descendant of Japheth, and 
his three sons are Armen, Negua and Isicón (or: Armenon, 
Ncugio and Hisican). These three are ancestors of a list of 
peoples that corresponds exactly to that given in the Historia 
Brittonum . VVhen we compare the father and his three sons trom 
each of these accounts, it is immediately clear that they are onc 
and the same family and are derived from Germania. Atanus (and 
so AlainusfEhntus) is evident)y a misreading of Mannus. Hessitio 
and Hisican/lskm are derived from the ethnic name htnevones 
(which also occurs as hcaevones in a manuscript of Germamd)* 
Anmnoii and Armen are from lleiminones, Neugiu/Ngua and Negue 
are from higvaeones (or the variant Ingaevones). Both histories have 
ignored the mythical si de of the Gennania story and have worked 
the Germank primogenitors into the Biblical account of the 
descent of popuiations after the Flood, 

Littletoit and Malcor (1997) cite the name AJainius as evi- 
dence that the Lebor Gabdia Erena records a gcnuine tradirion of 
an Alan (Scythian) element reaching Ireland* Yet the context 
clearly signa Is that the name is probably a eopyist’s tmsreading of 
Mannus in a manuscript of Germania or a second-hand quotation 
from Tackus* In fact the lrish text has the same patchwork look as 
the Historia Brittomtm. They are both cobbled together from a 
variety of disparate sources and each is broadly cypical of mediaal 
acte nipts to reconcile elassicai histories and native ge nea logies 
with those of the Bi bic. The Historia Brittonum is thought to be 
derivative of an earlier version or predecessor of the Lebor Gabdia 
Éremh The latter gives Alainius’s father the name Dói, which 
could perhaps be a shortened variant of Tuist o —but in Historia 
Brittonum 1H the name is Fetebir. Tacitus might or might not have 
been the immediate source of the lrish reference. But it does not 
seem likely that either Tacitus or the Lebor Gabdia Ére mi was a 
direct source tbr this particular component of the Historia 
Brittonum- 

But the Celtic traditions did not rely wholly on Tacitus for 
trifunctional foundation myths. The tripartice pattern is clearly 
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replicated in chapter 48 of the Historia Brittomm, in a section 
taken from a life of Saint Germanns, Guorthigirnus (i.e., 
Vortigern) had three sons: Guorthemir (i.e., Vortimer: trom 
* vor tamorix “great king”); Categirn (“battle-prince”); and Pascent 
(trom the Latin name Pascentius, perhaps from pasco, “to feed; tat- 
ten; support”, “to feast"). A fourth son, Faustus (Latin; “lucky, 
prosperous”), was born of an incestueus relationship between 
Guorthigirnus and his daughter. Each name refers directly to one 
of the three functions of Indo-European cosmology—priest- 
hood/sovereignty; war; food production, prosperity/fertility. 

According to most versions of the Lebor Gabdla Erenn , the first 
abottive invasion oflreland was that of Partholón, which endtired 
for soine time but was exterminated by plague. Partholón’s sons 
were; “the lordly being” Slanga; the “sword-wielding” Laiglinne; 
and “the very manly” Rudraige. Slanga and Laiglinne are obvi- 
ously described in tefms that accord with the first and second 
functions of Indo-European cosmology. Rudraige’s manliness 
may refer to mar dal prowess, but rather suggests good looks and 
sexual virility, which are third function attributes. However, it is 
possible that the functional attributes have been wrongly allocat- 
ed. Si dn ga is a variant of the name Shiine “health,” suggesting the 
third firn cu on—in the Metrkal Dindsbenchas 4.300 he is cal led the 
first physician in Ireland. The name Rudraige ineans “red king” 
and so bclongs to the first function. This wave of settkrs endtired 
lor some time but was exterminated by plague. 

These examples of trifunctional foundation mythology are 
unambiguous, but tb ere are a number of others where the Indo- 
European functions are not readily apparent. For the most part all 
that remains is the motif of the settling ruler and his three sons, 
or of three founding fathers vvho are only notionally related. For 
instance, in the first rescension of the Lebor Gabdla Érarn, belore 
the arrival of Partholón an attempted settlement of Ireland was 
led by Cesair “daughter of Bith son of Noah” who reached Ireland 
just before the Flood with three ships, two of which sank. 'The 
surviving ship bore fifty maidens and three men, who divided the 
women herween them. The men were Cesair’s fa the r Bith, son of 
Noah; Ladru the steersman; and Fintan son of Bóchra. However, 
everyone except Fintan—who lingered on as a shape-shifting 
observer ol Irish history—perished just before the Flood and 
Ireland remained empty for rnany years. Some of the nanies— 
such as Bith “world,” and Fintan “white” son of Bóchra “ocean”— 
hint at a more primal cosmic structure, the actual physical world 
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rather than the ïdeological one expressed by the tbree functions. 
The nam es of these men do not re Heet a trifuncdonal pat tem, nor 
do they have any obvious functional attributes. Rut there is a hint 
that their setrlement of Ireland may have been undone in func¬ 
tional tenns. Ladru died of m excess of women, while Fintan was 
overwhelmed by the Flood when he fied the remaining women 
and went on a “journey of weakness." These would seem to 
be third and second funetion failings—lechery, and cowardice 
followed by loss of strength. 

Later in the Lehor Gabéln Érenn it is saki that Irdand was first 
divided into ebree pairs by the Dagdas grandsons, who became 
the kings of the Tuatha Dé Danann, They are Mac CuilL Mac 
Cécht and Mac Gréne. Their names reflect the ht gods ,J to whom 
they are each said to venerate.—tlie hazel, the plough and the sun. 
O’RahiUy (1946: 66) asserts that these three are manifestations of 
the Irish sun god, but there is more than □ suggestion of the three 
functions in their names. The epithet mac “son oF does not indi- 
cate a biological rclationship with gods associated with the hazeb 
plough and sun* The three are sons of Cermait Milbél and their 
real names are Set hor, Tethor and Ce t hor, Mac Cui II, Mac Cécht 
and Mac Gréne are nicknames and are probably derived from 
things with which they were commonly linked. In Irish tradition 
the hazel is associated with wisdom, a first funetion trait, while the 
plough self-evidently symbolises the third funetion. Mac Cécht 
seems to be a hypostasis of Dian Cécht, who is the physician of 
the Tuatha Dé Danann, a third funetion figure* But Mac Gréne 
sits oddly among his sihlings: the sun is not a second funetion 
attribute, 

The second book of Geofffey of Monmouth's Wstoria Regitm 
Brittonum (c. 1136) may also preserve a later memory of the tri- 
funetional foundation myth. Geoffrey, who claimed to be retelling 
stories hc found in a book written in the Rritish language, tells 
how a group of Trojans led by Brutus came to Britain and dis- 
placed the race of giants who then inhabited the island. Brutus 
had three sons, Locrinus, Kamber and Albanactus, When Brutus 
died they divided Britain between them, each giving his name to 
the part he mled* Locrinus had Loegria (England); Kamber took 
charge at Kambria (Wales); and Albanactus controlled Albany 
(Scotland). A lourth regiem Cornwall, had already been given by 
Brutus to his comrade Corineus, after whom it was named, Th is 
division obviously rcdlects the poli deal simarion at the time 
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Geoffrey was writing, after the unification of England and the 
jVorman Conquest. It does not accord with the historical reality 
of pre-EngHsh kingdoms in Celtic Britain. Geoffrey seems partly 
to have followed a tradition in which Celtic founders were expect- 
ed to institute a three-fold di vision. However, he was constrained 
b\ the fact that twelfth-centmy Britain had four principal parts 
that were not based on traditional ethnic or cosraological 
divisions but were rather an accident of history Like the follow- 
ers of Cesair, the personal names and attrihutes of Bmtus’s sons do 
not fallow the trifunctional formula. Instead, they are back- 
formations from the names of the four nations of Britain acknowl- 
edged in Geoffrey's day. It would have been simpler for Geoffrey 
to make Corineus a fourth son of Brutus. The obvious reason for 
not doing so is that tradition dictated that the founding father 
should have three sons. 

Only Lebor Gabdla Érenn and the Historia Brittonum contain 
ummbiguous trifunctional foundation myths with a wholly Celtic 
setting. This sparse haul, and the prescnce of early Germanic 
material in these two key texts, might be enough to cast doubt on 
the existence of such a mythïc theme among the ancient Celts. 
But the re are streng reasons for accepting their authenticity. 

In the First place, it must be remembered thatno Celtic myths 
or legends were recorded prior to the earliest written texts of 
ireland and Wales. Classical scholars have left us a few fragments 
of loi e here and there, and divine names and some iconography is 
preserved on artefacts ol the Roman era from Britain, Gaul and 
elsewhere—but there are no complete myths that date from 
before the Christianisation of the British Isles. We really have 
very little idea of how the Celts saw their gods and told their 
myths before the new religion came* Even the earliest myths and 
legends were committed to wriring by the cl erg} 7 , and often show 
tracés of ha ving been tidied up to accord with the medieval 
Christian worldview. Both Lebor Gabdla Érenn and the Historia 
Brittonum have heen rationalised. They each teil a story of how 
kings and leaders, descended from No ah, spread through Europe 
with their offspring and followers. Each incorporates genealogical 
and historical material that came from Roman historians, and-— 
becaose it had come to be accepted as historical fact—had to be 
accommodated. In a sense, the Irish and Welsh had their early 
history written for them—and little of it was actually Celtic, in 
content or in angina It was the story of Noah and the post-Deluge 
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diaspora, the story of Greeks, Trojans and Romans, and it had to 
agree with the ethnographies and histories of Roman scholars. In 
the circumstances it is remarkable that we stil! have the storics of 
Partholón and Guorthigirnus at all. Rut still there are sure signs 
of loss and amendment. Partholón is an Old Irish rendering of the 
Biblieal name Bartholomew and does not have a Celtic origin. 
And rhe na tien he founds is short-Iived. The story of 
Guorthigirnus as we have it is about the foonding of a royal line 
rather than an ethnic or tribal group. Yet othenvise each fits the 
ancient trifimctional pattern. 
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Divine Tracés in the Nibelungenlied, 
or Whose Heait Beats in Hagen V Chest? 

Michael Moynihan 


The old Germanic tale of the Nibelungs has lost none ofits power 
over the centuries. Combining mythic and heroie overlays with a 
historica! backdrop that ultimately traccs back to the pre-medieval 
age of tribal struggles, there are a handful of different retellings 
that have been preserved.' These medieval variante of the tale 
continue to be read and studied both in their original versions and 
in translation, and the stories they teil have served as the inspira- 
tion for modern works of art, prose, and film. The most notable 
examples of this phenomenon are Richard Wagneds operatic 
Gesamtkumtwerk u The Ring Cycle” and Fritz Lang’s silent film 
adaptation, both of which continue to fascinate audiences around 
the worldd 

Sorne of the primary written sources of the story of the 
Nibelungs are to be found in Icelandic manuscripts that we re 
rediscovered in the 18th century In the Old Norse Poetic Edda, 
daung from the 12th or 13th century, appear a number of lays that 
relate the story of Sigur3r’s Üfc and teil of his infamous exploits 
slaying the dragon, Fafnir. The Volsunga saga is the prose re telling 
of the same story that was probably written down so me time in the 
thirteenth century. 

These Icelandic tal es are, h o wever, just one branch of the 
northern literary tradition. If we shift our location to the conti¬ 
nent, we find that the same stories were being told by the court 
poets of Germanic Europe. The particulars are somerimes differ¬ 
ent, and the Icelandic versions appear to preserve evidence of far 
more archaic customs, but the same legendary heroes appear in 
the Continental epics, and in many ways the gist of their exploits 
is si mi 1 ar, AH evidence thus points to the existence of a set of older 
(and now lost) heroie “wr-sagas” revolving around these figures. 
d hese "‘^r-sagas** migrated together with the poets who kept them 
alive orally, and the tmppings of the stories mutated over time and 
according to the social contexts in which they were recited. 

The most famous version of the legend that we are dealing 
with is Das Nibelungenlied (The Song of the Nibelungs), a Middle 
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High Oerman epic wricten down by an unknown poet from the 
region of Bavaria. Here we find a remarkably different atmos- 
phere from the aforementioned Icelandic sources, although the 
text itself dates from a roughly contemporaneous time* The 
Nibéungmlkd links together two s tori es: the first part relates the 
saga of Siegfried (i.e., the Continental version of SigurSr) at the 
eourt of VVorms, and his ultimate demise; the second part— 
unfolding as an inevitable consequence out of the first—te lis of 
the downfall of the Burgundians after they travel to the court of 
Etzel, the king of the Huns, 

In comparison to their Icelandic counterpart^ the primary 
llgures in the NihelungenMed are much more developed Hterary 
characters, and the sodal stfuctiire they operate within is notably 
more H modern” than that of the Éddas or sagas. The 
Nibdimgenlied is set firmly in a Continental medieval realm of the 
12th or 13th century, with aU the details of noble chivalry knight- 
ly contests of jousting and games, and courtly ladies watching 
from the castle Windows as the gallant men compete below for 
their fancy. The protagonists in the stoiy are eivilized and 
Christian, Yet secthing under the surface—and one needn’t 
scratch deeply to discern this—are the archaic values and more 
bmtal forces of the older G er manie world. jan De Vries, the 
esteemed Dutch scholar of Germanic and Celtic religion, alluded 
to this situation of co-existing impulses when he aptly described 
the Ni hela ngenlied as being “like a good hunk of boar’s meat 
smothered in a delicious saucc from the French kitchen/' 3 

Siegfried of the Nïbehmgenlied is a markedly different figure 
from the Sigurör in the Vohunga saga. Here we no longer find an 
initiate of the god Odin, nor is he versed in the magie of the runes; 
he is simply a Champion fighter who is revered for his strength 
and prowess. His invincibility largely derives from the fact that 
when he slew the dragon he bathed in its blood, causing his skin 
to become like the dragon s own armor. He does earry some 
magicai weapons which he gained when he captured the Nibelung 
treasure board, most prominent among them his Tamknppe, or 
cloak of invisibÜity. But despite all of these assets, Siegfried 
himself is not a particularly compelling figure in the story. He 
conies a cross as naïve ? devoid of any re al intelligente, and he 
readily debases himself when ever the Burgundians hold a carrot in 
front of him— in this case, the prize of Kiitg Gunther’s daughter 
Kriemhild. In short, hc is a something of an oaf. Worst of all, 
Siegfried seems utterly oblivious to his own fate* 
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In contrast, the person who murders Siegfried is an agent of 
fate: a knowing harbinger of doom. Siegfried’s murderer is 
Hagen. The warrior known in the Icelandic sources as Högni 
appears in the Nibelungenlied as Hagen von Tronje. Argumenrs 
abuut how to best interpret the nature of Hagen’s character have 
been extremely partisan. He presents a serious conundrum for 
many commentators, as his actions in parts one and two of the 
epic seem difficult to reconcile with one another. For a reader or 
literary critic enamored of Sicgfricd, Hagen wil] be interprered as 
a darkly sinister figure since ht* is the one who treacherously 
murders the cheerful hero. Yet in the second half of the epic 
Hagen himseif takes on a compclling and undeniably heroic 
dimension, even as he leads his Fellow Burgundians to their 
dcstruction. He is the unyielding opponent ta the vengeful 
Kricmhild, and the two of them act as opposite poles in a dynamic 
but deadly equation. Like an accelerating, expanding Whirlpool, 
their mortal struggle eventually drowns everyone in its wake. 

In his role as both a hero and a foreboding agent of fate and 
death, Hagen is the most complex and compelh’ng figure in the 
epic. I lis actions are fundamental to the progression of the story 
to a degree that is far more important than that of the famous 
Sicgfricd (after all, Hagen kills hun off in the first half of the tale). 
Givcn his central but seemingly concradictory nature, one begins 
to wonder: what really lies behind the character of Hagen—what 
force or forces are at the root of his behavior? These quesdons 
have vexed scholars and readers for centuries, and they have like- 
wise provided the stimulus for the present essay. As a prelude to 
analyzing Hagen’s persona in search of an answer, it wil! be useful 
to first relate some of the key events of the Nibelungenlied specifi- 
cally in terms of his role in the storv. The following concise 
account of his deeds on the physical plane will simultaneously 
provide much of the material for a consideration of what may lie 
behind Hagen on a deeper, metaphysica! level. 

Hagen’s Actions in the Part One of the Nibelungenlied 

1 lagen is a prominent warrior lord and the most trusted advisor in 
King Gunther’s court. His name is often invoked with a certain 
degree of awe. VVhen Sicgfricd of the Netherlands first arrivés at 
Worms with his twelve men to seek the hand of Kriemhild in mar- 
riage, no one is initially able to recognize who the strangers are or 
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what rheir visit portends. Gtmther then asks Hagen to taok out 
upon the new arrivals, for Hagen “knows our kinds and foreign 
lands as welk” 4 Hagen gazes at them from afar and sayst 

“It would eorae as no surprise— 

Although 1 never saw him with my own eyes— 

If that werc Siegfried walldng su proudly alongT 5 

Hagen then goes on to rekte various stories of Siegfried’s 
past, including his slaying of the dragon and his possession of the 
hoard of the Xibelungs, the eloak of mvisibility, and the mighty 
sword called Balmung, 

From this opening scene, Hagen shows himseJf to be pos- 
sessed of an uncanny knowledge of the whos, whats, vvhys, and 
wherefores of the world—both inside and outside of the 
Burgundian court. Wh en the Danes and Saxons soon rnake 
advances and deciare war on the Burgundians, Hagen convinces 
his king that if they simply enlist the aid of Siegfried they will be 
able to ride against their foes and conqner rhem—and so it 
happens. And when Gunther decides he desires to w r oo the hand 
of Brunhilde in teeland, Hagen advises him that to be suecessful 
hc must again enlist Siegfried's aid—and so it happens. 

The next major development in the epic comes after Siegfried 
has helped Gunther to subdue and thereby marry Brunhilde (and 
in return for providing this assistance, Siegfried receives 
Gunther’s sister Kriemhild for his bode). As an ingrediënt in their 
deception of Brunhilde, Siegfried also pretends that he is a mere 
vassal of Gunther's. The only person fooled by this is Brunhilde. 
These acts of dishonesty are exposed a short time later when 
Kriemhild malictously reveals to Brunhilde how the lateer has 
been tricked, and tells her that it was in fact Siegfried in disguise 
who overpowered her in the bedroom on her wedding nighr, not 
her husband Gunther, Brunhilde demands vcngeance for this 
humiliating affront on the part of Kriemhild, and it is Hagen who 
steps in with total determination to see that vengeance will be 
made manifest. The dedsive turning point—on myriad le veis— 
arrivés when Hagen sets this new chain of events into motion. 

A rnse is hatched in vol ving a phony Burgundian war declara- 
tion which causes the Danes and Saxons to again atrack, and 
Siegfried’s aid is once more requesred in battle, He agrees, Hagen 
then visits Kriemhild in private and asks if there is any place on 
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Siegfried’s body where he is vulnerable co injury, si nee Hagen 
promises to watch over Siegfried and says that he will guard this 
spot in particular. Believing Hagen is a loyal ally, Kriemhild tells 
him of howwhen Siegfried bathed in the dragon's blood, a linden 
leaf feil between his shoulder blades. As a result, this spot 
untouched by the blood was not made impenetrable. Kriemhild 
even agrees to sew a small cross on Siegfried’s battle shirt so that 
I lagen will know its exact location, 

Shortly alter Hagen has ascertained this information, the 
phony war is called off and all the warriors return home to 
Gunther’s court. Hagen then announces he will lead a hunt in the 
woods and Siegfried accepts an invitation to come atong. A Cham¬ 
pion on the hunt just as he is on the battlefield, Siegfried has the 
greatest success and bags the largest quantity of game—yet he has 
no intimation whatsoever of what awaits him on this fateful after- 
noon. Hagen claims to have ordered a supply of vvine lor the 
htmesmen to enjoy, hut says it was mistakenly sent to the wrong 
location. As a result, when the heroes are thirsty, they race to a 
stream in the woods to take a drink. Hagen then hxdes Siegfried’s 
sword and picks up a spear. Hagen brutally stabs Siegfried in the 
back. impaling him through his one point of vulnerability. 

lf the killing of her husband were not enough to enrage 
Kriemhild to blood-vcngeance, Hagen adds insult to injury by 
having the corpse gruesomely dumped in front of her door. A long 
funeral ceremony for Siegfried then ensues, and despite Gunther’s 
denials, Kriemhild knows that her husband has been murdered in 
an act of betrayal by her own kin. Before Siegfried’s burial, the fact 
that Hagen is the murderer is supernaturally revealed when he 
approaches the corpse and the wounds on the body begin co 
bleed. 

Kriemhild’s revenge becomes an ommous inevitability that 
looms over the rest of the epic. During the time of the funeral she 
begins making personal gifts of money and treasurc to many war¬ 
riors throughout the Burgundian realm. And rather than return to 
the Netherlands witli Siegfried’s Family, she makes the strange 
dccision to remain at the Burgundian court, surrounded by those 
who have wTonged her. It is through actions such as these that her 
vengeance, which will evenmally consume everything, is incubated. 

Kriemhild lives in a special house built for her at the court, 
and she maintains a red-hot hatred for Hagen. At this point the 
poet of the A ’ibeiuijgeri/ied eniphasizes repeatedly that it was 
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The sacrifice of Siegfried at the hands of Hagen. 

STiLL FROM FRITZ LANG’S “DIE NIBELUNGEN t ' 
IRELEASED 1924 BV DECLA-UFA). 
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I jagen alone %vho propelled Siegfried to his ultimate fa te. Vet the 
Burgundians have a vested interest in good relations with 
Kriemhild, for she has inherited the Nibelung treasure that was 
formerly Siegfriedk Eventually they convince her to have it 
brought to Worms, Kriemhild continues her gift-givmg, which 
Hagen alone has the foresight co realize wil! amount to her 
buying the personal loyalties of many Burgundians—a serious 
pot en ti a! threat. 

The Burgundian leaders confer and decide that it would be 
best to wrest the treasure away from Kriemhild's contrql, but no 
one— save for I lagen—wants responsibility for the deed. 

"I swore to her an oath,” cried Gonther the king, 
i4 That l would cause her no more suffering. 

She is my sister That oath 111 not disclaim!” 

Hagen spoke once more; u Then iet me take the blame.” 6 

The next few lines of the poem continue: 

All their oaths we re breken. Her vast wealth 
They rook froin her, a widow; Hagen, by stealth 
Got the key to it all . . 7 

When twq of Kriemhild’s brothers learn what is transpiring 
they curse the misdeed, vet are peculiarly unable to bring them- 
selves to halt the processi on of events* Hagen takes the treasure to 
Lochheim and sinks ir in the Rhein. And while the oaths of 
kinship to Kriemhild have been essen ti al ly b roken by all those 
around her, Hagen has the Burgundian lords swear a new oath to 
him that they wi!l keep the location of the Nibelung hoard secret 
until they die, and that no one shail ever inherit it, The one object 
of Siegfried s that Hagen does retain is the sword Balmung, which 
he now earries as his own. 


Hagen’s Actions in the Part Two of the Nibetungenlied 

Alter thirteen years pass, the second half of the epic begins. King 
Etzel of the Huns, whose wife has died, decides co scnd messen- 
gers to the Burgundians to ascertain whether he might wed the 
Widowed Kriemhild. When Etzels envoys re ach lïie coun of 
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Worms, only Hagen recognizes who the strongers are. AH of 
Gunt Kers men are exeited at the idea of the marriage (which 
would serve as a wealthy politica! alHance), and they urge the king 
to approve of it—all of them, that is, except Hagen, who alone 
seems to foresee the consequences of such a union, Bat Gunther 
and his lords do not heed Hagen's warnings, and Kriemhild 
accepts the marriage proposal with her owns goals in mind—and 
only after she demands Etzel’s envoy to swear an oath that the 
Huns will avenge any wrong that might ever be done to hen 

Kriemhild then travels east and weds King Etzel. Thirteen 
years again pass, All the while, her lust for vengeance simmers, 
and she finally convinces her husband to invite the Ëurgimdians 
to comc to visit for a feast at the Hunnish court. She does this 
knowing that Hagen will have to accompany them it they accept, 
for he is the only one who knows the route they must travel. 

As another rednue of Etzefs envoys arrivés at Worms, Hagen 
alone recognizes them and knows who has sent them. When 
EtzeBs invitation is recited to Gunther, all of his lords urge him to 
accept it—except Hagen, who whispers the eerie warning to the 
King: *iu babt iu selben widerseit ” (“You cal! down war on your- 
self! ,, ). a Hagen knows what awaits them, and furthermore he 
knows what his own fa te will be as the slayer of Kriernhild’s 
husband. The lords teil Hagen he may rem ai n at home, hut he 
insists he will accompany them if they go, and that diey must arm 
themselves well for the trip. 

On the eve before the Burgundian lords depart for the land of 
the Huns, Gunthers mother Uta has a dire, portentous dream and 
wants them against niaking the trip. Hagen insists that they 
ignore the omen from the queen and lor ge ahead with the jour- 
ney, and that hc will lead the way. His own past warnings havmg 
been overruled, he is now grimly determined to aIlow T the cycle of 
fa te to play out, and even to prod it along in its revolutions. 

When they reach the Danube, the river is raging with such 
high waters that there seems no way to cross it. Hagen dismounts, 
declaring he will find a ferryman. He goes by foot dow r n the shore 
a di sta nee and discovers some w r ater sprites bathing in a spring. 
Knowing that these magical creatures can divine the future, he 
steals their clothing as ransom to force them to teil him w r hat 
tidings the journey to the Huns will bring, The first sprite lies and 
informs him that he and his men will receive the honors of great 
heroes- hearing this good news he returns their clothes. The other 
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s p r jtes then reveal to him the real future, issuing a warning: 
* \\'hile you suil have time, turn backagain and do it soon* M9 They 
inform him that not a single man will survive the trip, except for 
Gunther’s chaplain. Hagen is dauntless, and angrily 
Jemands that the sprites teil him how to cross the waters. They 
reveal to him where a lone ferryman can be found, As he storm s 
off they teil him to be sure to pay the ferryman and to treat him 
kindly, for his brother rul es over the lands on the opposite shore 
that they will have to travel chrough, 

Hagen masks himself and attempts to trick the ferryman, who 
does not wish to carry any stningers in co his brother s territoria A 
fight ensues, and Hagen decapitates the ferryman in a rage of fury 
and hurls his head into the depths of the riven Hagen comman- 
deers the ferry, and in a feat of superhuman strength he rows the 
entire array across—nine thousand men in all!—with many trips 
of the small boat. He thcn proceeds co test the prophecy of the 
water sprites. He grabs the king’s chaplain away from the com pa¬ 
rty of the Burgundian warriors and throws him into the riven The 
other warriors try to stop him, hut Hagen is determined to drown 
the chaplain—to kill him and thus disprove the prophecy Despi te 
the face that he cannot swira, the chaplain somehow manages to 
get free and makes it back to the far shore from which they had 
coine. Hagen knows then that his premonitions—and the water 
sprites' prophecy—have heen confirmed, and thinks to himself, 
u AlI these men must die. 1M0 

Hagen reveals to the rest of the men what has transpi red with 
the water sprites, what he did to the ferryman, and also tel Is them 
u hy he tried to drown the chaplain. He wams them that they will 
never return home alive, but orders every man to arm himself well 
and gird lor battle. After a few further incidents (which include 
rhc kiüing of the ferryman’s brother), they finally reach Etzel’s 
court, 

Animosities immediately begin to flare up, and Kriemhild 
enlists a small army of Huns to slay Hagen. She stealthily leads 
them by night to his quarters, but Hagen is sitring outside with his 
stalwart companion Volken AJthough Kriemhild has an army of 
460 men behind her, Hagen insolently refuses to even stand up to 
acknowledge her, and simply Iets the sword laving across hts lap’— 
Siegfried's sword Balmung—shine in the moonilght. She asks who 
sent for Hagen to come to the Hunnish court, and he replies that 
No one sent for me.” 1 ' He camc as a loyal lord accompanying his 
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Idng. When she demands to know why he killed Siegfried, bis 
only retort is to proudly boast of the deed. The warriors behind 
Kriemhild now have blatant cause to attack him, yet out of fear 
none dare to rnake a move, Nevertheless* it is imquestionable that 
warfare is imminent 

At a dinner feast in the Hunnish court. King Etzel tri es to 
maincain good relations but violent quarrels break out arnong 
Burgundians and Huns outside the hall. A warrior named 
Dan kwart slays one of Kriemhïld’s men and sets o ff a bloodbath. 
Upon hearing that Dankwart has decapitated a Hun, Hagen’s 
response conveys a remorseless sentiment of might makes right: 

“Little harm in that/ 

People say that if a man be dead, 

.And if it be at the hands of some great hero 
So much the less excuse for lovely women’s sorrow." 12 

In an act that furtiter turns the tide toward oblivion, Hagen 
slays the young son of King Etzel and Kriemhild right before 
their eyes; the boy’s severed head lands in Kriemhild ? s lap. At this 
point Hagen literally goes berserk. In a ffenzy he begins cutting 
down Etzel's men in front of the king. A veritable slaughter breaks 
out in the hall. Theoderie of Bern—a legendary hero of epic 
proportions himself—is also present and upon seeing the carnage 
he shouts: “Hagen here serves out the bitterest wine of all.” 13 This 
iiotion of Hagen’s “wine ,T will be dramatically elaborated upon in 
a more literal sense a few seenes later. 

At one point a brief truce is called in which Gunther concedes 
that he has no personal qnalm with Etzel and therefore the 
Hunnish king may leave the building; along with hds wife and any 
of his men who have not been openiy involved in the provocation. 
The remainmg Huns inside are killed; this leaves only the 
Burgundians holed up in the hall. They proceed to cruelly toss 
many ot the Huns’ eorpses out the Windows. Kriemhild now 
offers a hu ge reward to anyone who will kili klagen. A Dane name 
Iring accepts the offer and attacks Hagen and the other 
Burgundians. Initially wounded by him, Hagen proclaims that his 
loe is marked lor deatli. Iring escapes, hut Hagen challenges him 
to return—at which point he seizes Iring’s own spear and drives it 
through his head, fulfilling the proclamation. 

k'nable to get her antagonist, Kriemhild then has the hall set 
on Ere, and in a remarkable scene klagen exhorts his men to drink 
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blopd trom the helmets of their dead enemies in order to survive 
the inferno, Ironïcally, certain commentators on the poem have 
t ried to explain this scene as being an allusion to Chnstian 
Symbolism, 14 but it seems far more likely that it simply depicts a 
reversi on to the most ancient and barbaric of war customs* The 
hloüd vivifies the men as the hall is catching Ha me all around 
them. Hagen says: 

ik Great lords and good, if you are plagued by thirst, 
drink this blood— 

In heat likc this, finer than wine by far; 

At least yoiTU not do better nou; the way things are!* 

One of the warriors went where a man iay dead, 

Artd kneeüng by the wound, untied from bis head, 

The helmet case, and drank the flowing blood, 

Strange though it was to him* it seemed exceedmgly goocl. 

“God bless you Hagen/' said the tired knight. 

'Tor teaching me to drink with sueh delight, 

Rarely have I been served a drink so 6ne. 

Should 1 live a while, IT1 thankyou for this wine/ 115 

There can be no doubt diat by this point a much more brutal 
code of Germanic warfare bas risen to the sur face of the 
Xtfalungenlied. The facade of medieval Christian civilization has 
now been entirely stripped away. In the aceel era ted scenes that 
follow, everyone is devoured in violence, After the final batrie, the 
only warriors who have not yet been slain are Theodoric and 
I lildebrand, another mighty hero of Germanic legend, and 
Gunther and Hagen, the two surviving Nibelungs, The few 
others that remain alive are those who stayed on the si del i nes of 
the battle such as Etzel and Kriemhild, 

1 heodoric and Hildebrand confront Gunther and Hagen, and 
try to convince them to surrender, They promise to escort them 
home safely and to treat them with respect if they will just offer 
aconement for their actïons. Hagen will have none of it, and vows 
to fight to the death rather than relinquish his personal aurhority 
or make amends to anyone. Hagen and Theodoric then engage in 
combat, and Hagen is womided. Theodoric says hc would gam no 
honor by killing such a great hero, so hc takes Hagen as a hostage 
and delivers him to Kriemhild. Theodoric then captures Gunther 
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in the same fashion and likewise hands him over to her; they are 
imprisoned separately Kriemhild approaches Hagen and otters to 
let therri return home to Burgundy if he will only reveal the loea- 
tion ot the Nibelung treasure. Hagen defiantly refuses, and 
Kriemhild has Gunthers head ent off and brought before him, 
Ihe poet deseribes the seene: 

When, sick at heart, he saw his masters head, 

Hagen the warrior, tiirning to Kriemhild, said, 
tL And so your will is done, and you have brought 
An end to things, and all has tumed out as I thoughtA 1 * 

Enraged at Hagen's unwillingness to confess whexe the 
stinken treasure lies, she draws Siegfried s s sword, Balmung, front 
its sheath and brings it down upon Hagen’s neck, slicing off his 
head, 

King Etzel is witness to this, and cries aloud: 

“God help us! Here lies slain 

At a womans hands, al as, the finest thane 

Who ever earried shield or went to war. 

My heart is sad, for all the enmity I bore.” 17 

The hero Hildebrand also sees what has happened, and shout- 
ing out that he is avenging Hagen’s death, he slays Kriemhild with 
his sword and cruelly backs her apart. The poet concludes his epic 
with the linesi 

I cannot say what afterwards occurred, 

Except that ladies, knights, and squires wcre heard 
Lamenting for the death of kin and friend. 

This is the Fall of the Nibelungs, and of this tale the end.’ 8 


Spiritual Undercurrents in the Nihehtngenlied 

As we have noted eariier, the Nibelungenlied is set fiiinly in the 
Christian era; the Burgundians atrend mass, pay their respects to 
god, and so on, The only overt heathens in the poem are the 
Huns, and in the poet’s description of the Hunnish feasts there are 
so me lively elements which probably harken back to older cus- 
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loms. We have also seen how certain later hattle scenes depict a 
hrr more bloody, archaic lyq>e ofwarfare than woukl normally be 
encountered in a Continental courtly epic Sorne commentators 
]iave argued that the entire story is a negative al legory about the 
evils of war and grced—but is there really a strong Christian 
message to be discerned here? Certainly the Christian god plays 
no direct role in the events described, despite whatever inoral one 
tnav wish to perceive in the tale. Ursula Mahlcndorf and Frank 
lobin have remarked that, unlike other eontemporary medieval 
mies where the “courtly hero is saved from ruin because he sud- 
denly discovers an absolute System of va lues inherent in the order 
of the universe in the lighc of which he can rcdirect his strivingsT 
in the Nihelungmlïed there is “no transcendental supers truc ture by 
which the characters can oriënt themselves and resolve their 
SttugglesT 1 * 

The one central figure in the story who can be seen acting in 
ways that bear a metaphysical or even spiritual di mens ion is 
I lagen. When I originally read the work in its endrety, a recur- 
ring feeling arose that there is someching more to Hagen than 
meers the eye—his role seems to transcend the limitadons of a 
human protagonist, His unique essence sets him quite apart from 
his feltow Burgundians, and it repeatedly takes on spiritual con- 
nota dons. Ilolger Homann, for exainple, has noted how I lagen 
operates on two levels, in accordance with both carrh-bound and 
higher duties. This becomes overtly apparent after Hagen has 
attempted to drown the chaplain: “the loss of the chaplain 
deprives the Burgundians of their spiritual leader, a role which 
Hagen will assume later,” 20 In Homann's view, Hagen “has 
become the agent of a superhuman, otherworldly force.” 11 The 
fret that he is so o ft en referred to by commentators as “demonie” 
is also an confïrmation of this t despite that it may be a negative or 
inverted spiritual hue they are ascribing to him. 

In the remainder of this essay we will look more intensely at a 
number of Hagen’s actions and their deeper impücations. When 
these are considered alongsidc the details of his attributes and 
physical appearance, a larger-than-life presence becomes evident: 
a presence no less than that of the Gennanic high god Odin him- 
se lb I his is not an entirely neu revelarion, as an investigarion of 
secondary sources will turn up occasional inferences in this direc- 
tion, although rarely does anyone make an overt connection. One 
notable exceprion is the American scholar Edward Haymes, who 
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eonsidcrs Hagen to be an archetypal Gerrnanic “dark figure” or 
“dark hero” sharing similar attributes with a number of other fig- 
ures in medieval Gerrnanic Ütcrature. 22 Haymes gocs a step 
further: “As we look at the I lagen figure, it wil! be useful to draw 
on other Gerrnanic instances of the dark hero. The bright hero 
who al most invariably dies yoimg in Gerrnanic legend is the god 
Baldur, The dark hero can be identified with Odin/VVodan, the 
god of battle and death. The dark hero shares bis wisdom, his 
closeness to the other world and in some cases his appearance.” 23 

Starting with the physical and moving to the metaphysical, we 
will begin by looking at Hagen’s appearance, and firom there assess 
his bchavior and deeds, before finally exploring the deeper, non- 
material correspondencës beween Hagen of the Nibelu»genlied 
and Odin. 


Hagen’s Appearance 

Hagen’s physical presence is foreboding and imposing. He is 
repeatedly described with the word grimwe (“grim, fierce”), which 
seems to sum up his entire mental and physical hearing. Grim 
I lagen is grey-haired and battle-scarred. If the Nibehnigenhcd is a 
courtly tale, Hagen is its proverbia! Black Knight, and in one 
passage the poet describes him as being dressed in clothes of 
rahenswarzer varwe (raven-black color). 24 An intriguing fact is that 
lie is also the only character in the epic for whom a gemiine phys¬ 
ical description is given: 

A man of heroic build, truth to say: 

Broad in die chest, his hair all streaked with gray; 

1 lis legs were long; a look that terrified 

Flashed from his face; he walked alongwith a splendid stride.’ 3 

In the wider realm of Gerrnanic literature, such a physical 
description is nor only unique to Hagen. Pursuing a strand that 
would be taken up by Edward I Iaymes and other scholars many 
years later, the German psychologist Martin Ninck had written 
already in the 193Os about certain figures of uncannily similar 
aura who appear in the Scandinavian sagas. One of the most 
prominent is the Danish hero Starkaör, whom Xinck says embod- 
ies the “archetype of the grim elder and the loyal weapon- 
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masten ” 26 He is described by Saxo as having a “wild stare, wolfish 
snoLit, grey hair, hanging shoulders, rough skin, and a ncck cov- 
ered in scars.” 27 Like Hagen, he is also decapitated when he dies. 
Xinck condnues: “Even in death his head grimly bites into a 
dump of dirt, ‘and thus his wildness culminated in the fury of his 
dving mouth’ (Saxo)” 2S Ninckrefers to this as “a dark, realistical- 
iv drawn image which bears much likeness to the Oerman Hagen, 
and stands in sharp contrast to Siegfried, a figure of light.” 29 

Some additional details of Hagen’s physical appearance can be 
discovered if other medieval sources are consulted which deal 
with legends related to the Nibelungenlied. The tenth century 
work Waltharii Poësis {The Poem ofWalther) is a Germano-Latin 
epic which tells the saga of Walter of Aquitaine. We need not got 
into the minudae of the story, hut one incident is revealtng. In the 
culmination of a series of events, Gunther and Hagen laimch an 
attack against Walther. In the midst of this battle, Gunther’s leg is 
sliced off, and Hagen manages to cut off Walter’s hand, but Hagen 
also suffers a permanent wound—his right eye is gouged out. In 
the Tbidrekssaga (The Saga ofThidrck of Bern ï0 ), the Old Norse 
prose compilation of many of these same tales, ï lagen (or in this 
case, 1 lögni) is described in more detail: 

Hogni . . . had black hair that hung down with some curl 
in it. He was long-faced, and had a large nose and hang¬ 
ing brows. He had a dark beard and hc was dark in 
coloration everywhere. I lis face was grim and he had only 
one eye. He was rather fierce and bold. Hc was tall and 
stout in all his limbs, and when hc put on his armor, he 
was noble in appearance, but sdll frightening. He was the 
strongest of all men and the best knight and no less of a 
duel Ier and warrior. I le was a wise man and ahle to sce the 
(utiire. He was quict, cold, grim and brave. I le had a good 
hcart and was courageous, quick in evefything he wished 
to do, obstinate of disposition, straightforward, hard- 
minded and merci less. ... His shield, as well as all his 
other equipment, was inlaid with silver and the eagle was 
painted with red paint. If he carried it in the sunlight, his 
silver-inlaid shield glittered so brighdy that one could not 
look at it for a long time. This was a wise trick, as one 
wou ld expect from him. It has now been incorporatcd in 
the laws of the Germans that no one shall carry a shield or 
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Hagen the Grim. 

STtLL FROM PRITZ UNG’S “DiE NIBELUNGEN 
IRELEASED 1924 SY DECLA-UFA FILMS). 


bucider wivh siJver inlays into hattle, His eagle did not 
wear a Crown, because he was not a kingri' 

If a composite picture of Hagen is drawii from these various 
descriptions, the striking similarity becomes evident beween his 
appearance and that of the awe-inspiring, grey-haired and gtey- 
bearded Odin, who has sacrificed one of his eyes in order to drink 
from Mi mi ris Wel l of wisdom. 
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\ final interestmg consideration is that of Hagen’s pedigree. 
^Vliile this is not described in the Nibelungenlied , the Thidrekssaga 
te ll s us that he is of the supernatural realm: “An event took place 
one time with [Queen Oda] when the Icing was not at home in his 
castlc. When she was least aware, a man came to the queen and 
remained a while beside her and she got a son from this. 1 lis name 
w as 1 lögni. F.ven though he seemed to have been a man, he was 
an elf.”” This could be seen as another similarity with Starkaör, 
whose bloodline includes a giant.” The “dark figure” of Egilssaga, 
Egill Skalla-Gnmsson, too, has certain supernatural dements in 
his ancestry.” In all these cases a resonance can he seen with Odin 
himself, who is of mixed parentage, his mother being the giantess 
Bestla. Can there be mere coincidence in the fact that both 
Starkaör and Egill proclaJm Odin as their patron god? 


Hagen’s Deeds and Attributes 

One of Hagen’s most obvious attributes is his vast knowiedge— 
not only of his own realm, but also of the people and landscapes 
bevond It. Whenever the Burgundians encounter strangers, 
Hagen is the one who inscantly identifics theni. In the 
Nihdungenlied there is nothing supernatural about this capability, 
it is simply a prominent trait in his character. In certain cases past 
“historical” events provide an explanation for his knowiedge,” but 
this is not always so. 

I'hrough his deeds, Hagen often curiously Controls the action 
ol the story itself. Siegfried is reputed to be the greatest and 
bravest of warriors, but it is Hagen who cunningly directs 
Siegfried’s behavior in some of the key seen es early in the tale. 
Hagen will suggest, “Why, we should have Siegfried do that for 
Us > ’ and Sieglried does so—whether it is leading the campaign of 
the Burgundians against the Danes and Saxons, or helping 
Gunther to win Brunhilde in Iceland. 

Hagen’s other deeds largely revolve around battle and, as 
unportantly, murder. His preferred methods of killing seem to be 
'ia spearing or decapitation. His most infamous murder of the 
hrst type is the slaying ot Siegfried. This powerful deed has been 
described by some prominent scholars as a “ritualistic murder” 
with the qualities of a sacrifice. 36 In this regard, I would propose 
that certain Odinic sacnficial practices are worthy of considera¬ 
tion.'’ There is a variety of evidence for a pre-Christian Germanic 
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praetice of sacrificing human men to Odin by srabbing them with 
ü spear (often coupJed with hanging). One prominent refercnce to 
this occurs in the following episode concerning Starkaör in the 
Vikurs saga (incorporatcd into the Gautreks saga). When King 
Y'ïkarr has crouble at sea, a divination is performed which reveals 
that Odin wishes for a man to be hungin sacrifice. The victirn is 
to be determined by drawing lots, and King Vflcarr is the one who 
draws the fateful lot. That night Odin visits Starkaör disguised as 
“Morse hair Grani." Me orders Starkaör to send King Vfkarr to 
him, and for this purpose provides a spear that appears like a reed 
sta Ik. The next day Starkaör proposes that they arrange a mock 
sacrifice so as to avoid actually killing the king. Starkaör prepares 
the sacrifïcial site using a stump; a low, slender branch that 
stretches up nearby; and calf entrails for the noose. He informs 
the king that his gallows is ready, and that it does not look dan- 
gerous. The king concnrs, but also says that if somehow he is 
nonetheless harmed, then that is his fate. The king climbs on the 
stump and Starkaör puts the noose around his neck. Starkaör then 
pokes the king with the reed stalk, saying, “Now I give you to 
Odin.” At that moment he also Iets the branch loose. The reed 
stalk rurns into a spear and goes straight into the king, the stump 
falls from undemeath him, the calf entrails turn into a strong 
withy, and the branch whips upvvard, hanging the king to death. 3 ® 
In his dissertation on the sacral origins of Germanic death 
penalties, Folke Ström claborates upon the connection between 
hanging and Odin, noting the importance of the spear-thrust as a 
key element of an Odinic blood sacrifice: 

Such a supposition agrees well w ith the fact that the spear 
is the specific attribute of Odin in Scandinavian mythoiu- 
gy; Odin is geirs dróttinn |“lord of the spear”], Gtnignis 
vafadr [“shaker of Gungnir”; Gungnir being the name of 
Odin s spear]; Odin started the first battle in the world by 
flinging his spear; according to the Ynglinga saga he 
marked himself with his spear when dying; in Ilelgaviöa 
I Iundingsbana 11 Dagr sacrifices to Odin and receives the 
spear of the god, with which he kills his enemy. In a syni- 
bolic form we find the Odin sacrifice in the story of Eirikr 
the Yictorious in Fattr Styrbjarnar Svfakappa. The king 
receives from Odin a spear (reed) which he is to ding over 
the army of the enemy with the words: “Odin shall have 
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vou . And finally mention may be made of Odin’s 

hanging of himself in the world-tree in Ha va mal 138, 
which illostrates the specific features of the Odin cult, 
namely, hanging in a tree and vvounding with a spearA* 

F. O. G. Turviile-Petre likewise remarks how Odinn “was 
most readily placatecl with royal or princely vietims . . . the spear 
was Óöinn's favourire weapon. * . * It was, thus, natural that a vic- 
tini sacrificed, or ‘given 1 to Ódinn should be transfïxed with a 

n 41} 

spear. 4U 

In Hght of this we can see how Hagend killing of Siegfried 
(who i$ a!so a king) may have a deeper nnthic/religious resonance, 
;dthough here there is no element of hanging involved* The deed 
takes place in a forest, surrounded by trees, and curiously in one 
of the extant Nibelungenlied ma nu scripts the place where it occurs 
is stated as the Odenwald (located near present-day Heidelberg, 
the name literally means “Odin forest’ 1 )- 41 Hagen’s attitude about 
the slaymg he commits is also worth noting. Despi te the manifold 
consequences that are likely to result from the event, he feels no 
remorse and in a profound sense is indifferent to, or detached 
from, His own action. 42 He insists it was a necessary occurren.ce, 
mid maintains this position rcsolutely from that point omvard. 41 

Hagend removal of Siegfried has other consequences that 
shmild be considered in a broader mythic context. In many ways, 
the Nibelung treasure can be seen as a tangible Symbol of 
Siegfried 's strength, and jus tas 1 lagen sacrificed Siegfried, he now 
takes possession of the treasure and sacrifices it to another 
rcalm—a reaini where it conti mies to exist as a legendan' or myth- 
ical object. By doing so, hc inherits the povvers that belonged to 
the Champion, and he also becomes mtertwined with Kriemhild 
on a more subtle and fateful level than Siegfried may have ever 
been, Hagen’s killing of Siegfried also abrupt! v ends the decepdon 
that had been perpetuated regarding Siegfried’s status in 
Hurgundian society-. Through Hagen s act of violence, the rrue 
social order or hierarchy is reestabUshed, For the rest of bis earth- 
W days, Hagen now carries Siegfried s sword Balmung as his own; 
H is a nerce weapon invested with an even greatcr svmbolic power. 
1 Ienceforth in the story the Burgundians are also mysteriouslv 
rclerred to by the poet as “Nibehmgs”-—through 1 lagen s deeds 
thev too begin to takc on a mythical aura that transcends mun- 
dane history This is an important point we wil] revisit at the end 
of this essay. 
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Archaic spiritual and sacrificial undertones arise oncc more in 
the poet’s language and description of when Hagen decapicates 
Etzel’s son Ortlieb, a scenc with a “decidedly atavistic quality” 44 
The young prince is carried to the table in an almost ceremonial 
fashion. When Hagen suddenly slays hirn, he accompanies this 
with the unusual exdamation: 

Nu trinken wir die minne und geiten ’j kuneges win. 
iOer junge vogt der Mimen , der t/moz der aller erste sin. 

(“Now drink a toast for the dead and pledge the wine! 

The scion of the Huns shall be the first in üne.”) 4S 

Discussing the implications of the language used here 
by Hagen, Holger Homann explains: 

De Boor comments on these lines that they are reminis- 
cent of “ursprünglich germanische(m) Brauch” [original 
Germanic customs] and ascribes to them “feierlich- 
sakralc(n) Klang” [a ceremonial-sacral quality]; Weber 
echoes when he speaks of “Worte uralten germanisch- 
sakralen Brauchtums” [words relating to ancient 
Germanic-sacral customs]. Botb are alluding to the rituai- 
istic “Minnetrunk,” the ceremonial conclusion of a sacred 
meal in honor of and a sacrifice to the gods and the dead. 

If we see this together with Hagen’s reply to EtzeI’s 
expression of fatherly pride, namely that to hint tbc boy 
looks veidich getdn ‘destined for death’ . . . then Ortlieb’s 
death takes on aspects of a ceremonial sacrifice: the young 
innocent prince, chosen by face, must be sacrificed so that 
the battle may begin. . . . And Hagen is the onc who 
speaks the rïtual words and detivers die death blow, who 
assumes the role of the priest and makes the horror 
possible. 4 * 


Hagen’s Nature, Speech, and “Demonie ’ 1 Character 

1'he contrast between the characters of Siegfried and Hagen adds 
another dimension to the latter’s triuinph over and removal of the 
foriner. VVhereas Siegfried is a rather two-dimensional embodi- 
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ment of pure warrior strength hut linie invelligence, Hagen is the 
most canny and keenly pereeptive figure in the e rui re epic. 
Discussing the respective deaths of these two characters, 
Theodore Andersson makes the folio vu ng interpretation: 

They must die ... but they transcend their fate with a dis¬ 
play of personal qualities. , . . Siegfried’s display is limited 
to an exhibition of matchless strength; hc has the surplus 
vitality but also the unconsciousness ofyouth. Hagen is 
older, more experienced, more vulnerable, but eomplete- 
ly aware of the world aroirnd him. I lis heroism is the tri- 
umph of consciousness. 47 

Along with Andersson, many others have recognizcd H agen’s 
consciousness and awareness. In their important essay “Hagen: A 
Reappraisal," Mahlendorf and Tobin explore the nature of 
Hagen’s mtelligence in great detail. In contrast to other commen¬ 
tators who have presented one-dimensional assessments of 
Hagen, they note he is “perhaps the most interesting figure in the 
whole poem. . . . His complexity has been repcatedly oversimpli- 
fied." 48 Alter analy/.ing and comparing the various descriptive 
epithets used by the poet to describe both Siegfried and Hagen, 
they elaboratc on the latter’s intelligence, contrasting him with 
the typical courtly her o: 

Nowhere in medieval literature do we find a practical 
intelligence that can match his, The courtly hero, led by 
his author into adventures to fulfill his quest, stumbles 
into situations, fights his way out of them w'ith the help of 
the author and of God, and finally acquires that hindsight 
called wisdom. Unlike the courtly hero, . . . Hagen never 
acts blindly. . . . He is ageless, and his ability to reason 
neither grows nor fails him completely. . . . To achieve a 
definite goal he assumes roles inconsistent with his char- 
acter so that the unity in character can onlv bc grasped if 
one perceives what motivates him to assume the role. , . . 

1 lagen may sometimes get out of his depth and be at 3 loss 
what to do, as in the en counters with superna tural beings 
as Brünhild or the merivïp [water sprite], Yet alter sorne 
Jeliberation, he is able to use such beings to serve his 
endsT 
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Mahlendorf and Tobin also draw attcntion co Hagen’s elo- 
quence of speech, and how his “words are unrivaled in the poem 
in rhctorical force, subtlety, and proverbial aptness. [They] at 
once penetrace co the heart of the matter/ 1 * 0 Hagen’s posirion as a 
key advisor to King Gunther is not solely based upon his knowl- 
edge, but also on his powerful way wich words. I lis incisive 
proclamations are consistently accurate, and if ignored the 
outconie is always to the Burgimdians’ detriment. But 1 lagen’s 
powers of speech are not limited to any one style of utterance: 
“With greatvcTsatility Hagen adapts his speech to the demands of 
the occasion. He can be persuasïve as when bringing Kriemhild to 
di vuige Siegfried's secrct. He can be gen tle and reassuring as 
when comfort!ng Giselher when taking over the night watch, or 
firni and aggressive as when commanding an anny. Doublé tnean- 
ings give his speech an ominous tone.” 51 

Most commentators have been less kind in their appraisal of 
Hagen, however, preferring to see in him a ruthless and “demon¬ 
ie” figurc. Holger Homann analyzes Hagen in terms of his repeat- 
ed lies, deceptions, and tricks. SJ Jacob Stout, the authorofa 
dissertarion on Hagen that often offers a vcry negative interpreta- 
tion, even goes so far as to state at one point: “I lagen has made 
God bis enemy. The epic poets have personified in üirn the de\nl- 
ish, the antichrist.”” A caustic, polemical assessment is also given 
by Harold Dickerson, who claims the reai meaning of Hagen is as 
“a destroyer of values, a creator of voids” and also “living proof 
that a perversity dwells in all chings.” iH He sees Hagen ultimately 
as representing a destructive force which is determmed to tear 
apart society, and seems appalled that any overall positive assess¬ 
ment could be made of “this drinker of human blood, who leads 
an entire people to destruction.”* 5 

Despite these contradictoir appraisals, all of the foregoing 
traits borne by i lagen are also characteristic of the god Odin. The 
latter represents expanded consciousness and the quest for knnuT 
edge on a grand scale. He is also a multifaceted deity, possessed of 
inmimerable nicknames which attest to his shape-shifting charac- 
ter and ability to assume almost limitless roles. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that Odin was referred to wtth myriad nanies that 
reflect aspects of his multiform nature. Furthermore he is the 
patron of poets and inspired speech, and other Odinic Jiterafy 
tignres such as Starkaör and Egill are blessed with similar rhetor- 
ical abilities. On various occasions the god also uses deception for 
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own ends, emphasized by another ot Kis names: Bö/verb; “Evil 
j aer . ïï Turville-Petre notes that Ödïn is a “god of war and dissen- 
sion, delighring not least in fratricidal strife s ,T5fi and Georges 
Dumézil observes how the “character of Odin is complex and not 
vcn - reassuring. His face bidden onder his hood, in bis somber 
blue cloak, he goes abour the world, simultaneously master and 
S py, Ir happens that he betrays his believers and his protégés, and 
he sometiraes seems to take pleasure in sowing seeds of fatal 
discord. . , , he is the god par excellence who receives or even 
requires the sacrifice of innocent men,”* 7 Given this darkly 
ambigüous nature, it is no wonder that in later Chris:ian times 
Odin was transmogrified into an evil demon, and such assess- 
ments of Hagen might he taken in the same spirit. 


Hagen and Fate 



We have seen how Hagen is a fomiidahle warrior and possessed 
of many physical attributes which serve to induce respect—not vo 
mention fear and awe—in those around hun, Bui I Ia gen s mosr 
vital funedon emerges on a level bevond the physical plane, and 
this concerns the realm of fate, Here, too, we find a powerful link 
to the god Odin, lord of battle and death, who both knows of, as 
wdl as succumbs to a catastrophic downfall along with his divine 
companions. 

In addidon to possessing his worldly knowledge of pcople, 
places, and travel routes, Hagen is also the only character who 
knows, or who can intimatc, what the future (i.e., fate) holds for 
him and his comrades, In numerous scènes he proclaims such 
presentiments aloud, Ir is thereforc no accident that Hagen is 
hang Gunther's most trusted lord and advisor—despi te rhe fact 
Lhc king uiten refuses to heed his warnings, Hagen 5 s foreknowF 
cdge frequentie revolves around death. This is alluded to by the 
poet when, after Kriemhild has invited the Burgnndians to visit 
her at EtzeVs courr, the envoys return to inform her of the 
response. She specifically asks them what Hagen's reacdon was to 
the imitation. They teil her: “When they spoke of coming here 

gave their word / It seemed the name of Death that grim 
Hagen heard + ” 5S 

He is in varia bly the one who mkes action to direct a turning 
point ol potendal events. There are many lesser examples of this, 
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but the most dramatic instance is when Hagen rows nine thou- 
sand men across the Danube after having slain the ferryman.*’ 
This Crossing of the river signals a point of no return, a fact that 
is emphasized when Hagen attempts unsuccessfully to drown the 
chaplain. This is the most bold example of where I lagen deliber- 
ately and cangibly “provokes fate.” 

After Hagen has gotten his fellow men across the river, the 
future seems grimly determined, Holger Homann notes that the 
relationships among the company have also changed; 

Hagen loses his position as guide and leader, a position tor 
which he is eminently qualified and which was accorded to 
him as a matter of course. .., This is quite an extraordi- 
nary event, so important apparently that the poet reports 
it twice. . , . Hagen accepts this development without 
demur. We may assume that he approves of it, that he 
willingly surrenders his responsibility as the company’s 
guide to his successor Volken He is freed of an obligation, 
without losing any of his influence, He no longer leads the 
way to a local destination, but rather to a destiny of death 
and destraction.* 0 

All of Hagen’s dealings with Kriemhild can also be viewed in 
light of his propulsion/provocation of fate, especially the scene 
when he refuses to rise and address her, but sits with Siegfried’s 
svvord across his lap, letting the glint of the moonlit blade shine 
back into her eves. Their unique interplay culminates in the final 
events in the epic, as the dynamic herween Kriemhild and Magen 
forces the fulfillment of a scenario of what “Kriemhild would call 
revenge, Hagen the fulfillment of destiny.” 61 

The position of Odin as 3 battle god is well-known, and like- 
wise his connection to death and relationship to the world of the 
dead. This latter function is exemplified in Odtn’s recruitnient of 
the slain warriors w r ho have fallen in battle. But Odin must also be 
understood as a god of fate. The following quotation trom Jan 
De Vries, taken from his important survey Altgermaniscbc 
Religionsgescbicbte (History of Ancient Gennanic Religion, 2nd ed. 
1956/1957), provides insight into the interrelationship of hunian 
attitudes towaril fate and the understanding of this aspect ol Odin: 

The human being can enter into a ven' different relation¬ 
ship to the force of fate ruling in the darkness. Life as a 
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wliole is not thought of as a lot thrown down by the gods; 
it is determined from beginning to end by an inner law 
that lies in the essence of the person. . . . There exist, 
however, catastrophes that unsettle the hnman being in 
his deepmost soul; these will cend to be ascribed to out- 
wardly active and suddenly interven ing forces. What these 
forces are is not clearly determinable; the answer is 
dependent upon the respective soul-structure of the per¬ 
son. In the age when the figure of Odin had attained a 
paramount position in heroic life, he was the fate-deter- 
mining god. We recall the calm words of Sigmund 
{Volsunga saga 12): “Odin does not wish for us to wield the 
sword since it is now broken into pieces; as long as it has 
pleased him 1 have fought battles." "Vet when we take a 
deeper look, we see that Odin too is subject to fa te; when 
he calls the heroes to him from battle, it so happens that 
this occurs in order to prepare for the coming doom, and 
he must admit that he does not know when the gray wolf 
will attack the seat of the gods. The Voluspa clearly shows 
us gods who go to meet an inescapable fate, ragnarök. . . . 
Under the blows of fate the person attains an insight that, 
far above life, lofty forces determine his earthly lot. 63 

As its title clearly indicates, psychologist Martin Ninck like- 
wise acknowledges this relationship throughout his Wodan and 
Germanischer Schicksalsglauhe (Wodan and the Germanic 
Conception of Fate, 1935). The work of both Ninck and De Vries 
in this area was also informed by that of another schohtr, Hans 
Naumann, who in 1934 published his short treatise Germanischer 
Schicksalsglauhe (The Germanic Conception of Fate). 6; ’ Naumann 
even remarks in the fo re word that he might have more appropri- 
ately titled his book simply Odin or Wodan. Considering that this 
\^ork has never been translated, it is worth quoting some passages 
at length. In an effort to elaborate upon what he terms the “typi- 
cal Germanic hearing,” Naumann States: 

fate itself is determined and is not to be altered; ïndeter- 
mined and thus regulatable are only its onset and its 
course in their particulars, and above all the hearing of the 
soul maintained during its course, Often enough for the 
bero of the aristocratie warrior stratum, fate is simply 
identical wich honor as a nobleman, honor of the clan, 
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honor of the warrior—in short, with the laws of the cyele 
of Life to which he belongs and which he cannot give up 
without giving up himself; which he may not deny; which 
he must defend or reestablish. 

Thus the hero knows already of his fa te to a great 
extern, and this knowledge influences his heroic hearing. 

If he does not know it, then he brings about the knowl¬ 
edge itself He wants to know of it. Only by this does he 
obtain peace in die disquiet, shed his fear in the face o f the 
threat, and become a hero. After all, exactly this is the 
function and meaningful role of the great and highest 
leader-god. As we have seen, Odin precisely and unceas- 
ingly explores the fa te of the world—which, astonishingiy, 
contains his own fa te within it. He desires to know it, 
Precisely in him one clearly gauges how r the Germanics 
elevated this hearing to a metaphysical category and a 
world-principle, since it corresponded to one of the 
fondanten tal needs of their soul. 64 

Naumann, basing his assessments upon a profound knowledge 
of Germanic philoJogy, later draw^s a parallel to the events in the 
second half of the Nibelungmlied: 

The Nibelungen guests thus know the dowTifall they go to 
meet at the court of the Huns. As Odin explores the fa te 
of the world and of the gods, so does Hagen explore the 
fa te of his lords and friends. Uta’s dreams, the sayiogs of 
the water sprites and their testing in the episode with the 
chaplain—these numerous wamings of a varied sort are 
the circumstances through which fa te shows itself 65 

Using the first person to denote the eternal validity of these 
underlying Fa te conceptioos, Naumann then remarks: 

My fa te must become my sumtnoning. I have to wrestie 
w ith it; through this it blesses me. I must court the contest 
with it like young Ekka courts his single combat with King 
Th i drek of Bern in the dark night in the forest by 
Osning, 66 or just like a lover courts the favor of his 
beloved. Worry and menace turn into iove and loyalty, 
Odin courts, Loyal to his fate up to its final fulfillment, up 
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to the UiïïQ mystica with it—that is the highest spiritual air 
which can realiy be feit upon the earth. And thus Iring in 
the Nthdungenlied goes to bis ra ging death, Th is is the 
only moment where the hu man becomes superhmnan and 
becomes a god: in heroic language he is called “hero,” in 
reUgious vemacular he is cal led “saint.” 67 


Hagen the Fated Hem 

As we have noted when discussing his eharacter and deeds earlicr 
in this essay, Hagen cmild be seen as a treacherous, evil, or nega- 
tivc figure in the first half of the Nibelungenlied, and the poet often 
says as trmch, Through his actions in the latter half of the epk, 
however, Hagen ensures his own renmvn in a highly positive 
sense, This is plainly evident at the conclusion of the pocm when 
King Etzel—whose men Hagen has jast butchered in a series of 
battles, and whose own son he has just decapitated before the 
king's eyes—vocally kments Hagen T s death and calls him “the 
finest thane who ever carried shield or went to war,” 68 Taking this 
and other similar statements in the latter half of the poem as a 
startmg point, Edward Hayraes has compellingly argued that he is 
best interpreted as an archetypal hero rather than a villam,^ This 
position is controversial, since I lagen plays such a p ivo tal role in 
a chain of events that feads to seemingly senseiess mass destruc- 
tion. But just as Odin must heroically fight to the death during the 
twilight of the gods—despite the fact that he is already aware of 
what its ca cast rophic outcome will be—so too does Hagen wage 
his battle to the end, although he has long known it will mean 
violent death for himself and his feilow men, 70 The closing scenes 
of the Niheltmgtniied are a veritable ragnarak —a final eonfkgra- 
tion of forees which, in the interplay of cause-and-effeet, have 
seethed antagonistically for years. And calling to mind Hagen’s 
presence in al! this, what Georges Dumézil once said regarding 
Odtn is equally apt: “When the unknown one-eyed figure appears 
m battles . , , then the moment of destiny is at hand, and those 
involved are left in no doubt of this fact” 71 

By acting as the agent who consistently provokes both M ar 
and Fa te* Hagen helps to provide the opportunity in which his 
cornpanions will meet their moment of destiny. Indeed, he not 
°nly spurs forward the unfoldmg of his own fate and that of those 
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immediately around hiny hut also the greater fate of his entire 
people, the Nibelungs. ïn the foregoing discussi on, the implica- 
don has aften been that fate is synonymous with death, and that 
it is one’s attitude or hearing toward this inevitable death that 
elevates the human to a higher leveL But there is more to the 
equation than this, for it is also through the heroic deeds enacted 
prior to death that one’s name lives on across future gen er ad ons. 
This is the true immortality available to a human being. In the 
famous words from the Edda, uttered by Odin himself: 


Cattle die, and kinsmen die, 

And so one dies one ! s self; 

One thing I know that never dies, 
The Fame of a dead mans deeds. 72 


As a conclusion to our exploration of such marters, it is fruit- 
ful to ponder the downfall of the Nibelungs from a more timeless 
or metaphysical standpoint, We can then ask the question: did 
these figures really die as a consequence of all that transpired—or 
did they themselves become immortal and enter the realm of the 
mythic? After all, their names and deeds as told in the 
Nibdungenlied are still very much alive, cenairies later, invoked on 
the lips of scholars, artists, and even their own remote descen- 
dants. In this sense the Nibdungenlied heroes have ensured their 
eternal glory. And had a darkly ambiguous and ultimately divine 
force not played a key role in the epic—a force which found its 
perfect embodiment in the figure of Hagen—their legacy might 
weII have been long forgotten. 
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The Goddess Zisa 

Nigel Pennick 


Zisa is a Central European goddess whose ci ty exists to chis day in 
Bavaria, where her memory is kept. Her cxistence is recorded in 
nvo medieval manuscripts, the Codex Monac of circa 1135, and the 
12 th— 13 th century Codex Emmeran, and also in Goldast’s Rerum 
me. Script. A/iquot veter es, published at Om in 1727. These texts, 
“taken from Gallic history”, corae from an account of Veil eius the 
Gaul who left us a record of a Swabian victory over invading 
Roman forces during the first century BCE. Velleius’s account 
speaks of a city called Zizarim, situated on the border between the 
Suebi (Swabians) and the Bajuwarii (Bavarians), which is the 
present-day Augsburg. The name of the city came from the 
goddess Zisa (otherwise Cisa), 11 whom they worshipped with 
extreme reverence”. Tacitus, in his Germania, tells how the Suebi 
worshipped the goddess Isis, clearly his interpretatio Romana 
version of Zisa. A later Old High German gloss refers to Ziuwari 
smpa , “Pcople ofZiu, Swabians”. 

The city of Zizarim was a strongly defended place, surround- 
ed by a rampart and ditch. The Roman comm ander, the Praetor 
1 itus Annias, had poor intelligencc of the military situation, for 
he made the mistake of setting siegc to the city just before the 
most holy day of Zisa, which feil on September 28th. Just at the 
time when the Roman legion of Mars had encamped, a vast 
throng of Swabian warriors had also comc to Zizarim to take part 
m the annual festival of games and celebrations in honour of the 
goddess. On her holy day, suddenly they sallied forth against the 
besieging Romans. Empowered by their goddess, the Swabians 
overwhelmed the enemy forces, virtually wiping them out in a 
famous victory. In later years, under the Emperor Augustus, the 
city was stormed again, and this time, it was overrun by the 
Roman forces. Alter the conquest, ic was reconstructed as a 
Roman city, and re-named Augusta Vindelicorum (or Augusta 
Rhaetica) after the emperor. lts present name, Augsburg, recalls 
lts Roman re-foundation. But Zisa was not forgotten. 

Zisas temple at Zizarim, on the hill called Zïsenberck, appears 
to have been on the local high point where the present church of 
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St Peter am Perlach stands. In the German tradition of named 
urban watchtowers (such as Nordlingen s ‘Daniël'), the church 
tower of St PeteEs, the Perlachturm, as the central tower of the 
city, was dedicated to St Michael (‘Turamichele 5 )- His day, 
September 29th, (ciearly in continuity ot Zisa’s holy day) is cele- 
brated annually to this day at St MichePs altar in the western 
Perlachturm chapel. 

According to the ancient writers, Zisa’s lemple on the 
Zisenberck was i£ surrounded by wood in the barbarian marnier". 
This place is mentioned by the bard Küchlin sometime between 
1373 and 1391 in a poein he wrote for the Burgomeister of 
Augsburg, Peter Egin the Younger, The goddess is also acknowE 
edged by Sigmund Mêisterlin (who died in 1484), in the 
Augsburger Chronik (written in 1456, and puhlished in 1522), 
where she is shown standing atop a pillar. In 1615, a gilded wind- 
vane in the shape of Zisa, designed and made by Eli as Holl, was 
set up on top of the Perlachturm* She is depicted holding the 
pinecone that is her emblem. As the Stadtpyr, the cone is the 
emblem of the city of Augsburg. The Zisa vane, having under- 
gone several restorations and re-gildings, still stands guard over 
the city 

Zisa is depicted as the tutelary goddess of Augsburg in the 
Golden Hall of the Rathaus (City Hall). Destroyed in the Second 
World War, the entire renaissance building bas been faithfully 
restored, complete with images of the goddess as foundress and 
protectress of the city. She is depicted in a prominent painting 
above the halls main door as wearing a red dress, which also 
appears in a devotional altarpiece in St Peter am Perlach. Painted 
around the year 1700 by Johann Melchior Schmidtner, here the 
female divinity is Our Lady, in her rarely encountered aspect 
as Maria Knotenloserin (Mary ETndoer-of-knots)* AI aria 
Knotenlöserin is shown unravelling the tangled thread, appearing 
as an extra Weird Sister who undoes our Ör/og. Our Lady in red 
appears to be an aspect of Zisa, whose presence in Augsburg in the 
year 1700 was well understood* The church itself is actually 
described as “Wallfahrtskirche zur Gottesmutter Maria 
Knotenlöserin" (The Pilgrimage Church of Mary Undoer-oT 
knots, Mother of God)* 

Other known shrines of Zisa existed in present-day south 
Germany at places called Zeise, Zeislsperg, Zaissenpeng, and in 
present-day Switzerland at Cisuris (now Zitgers, Rhaetia), where 
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s he wils known under the name of Cisara, jakob Grimm quotes 
Ladislaus Snntheim’s Chronka that records a Pagan duke of 
Swabia called Esenerius, who had a castle at Ilillomondt, in 
Vertica, the modern Kenipten (Cambodunum). Duke Esenerius 
venerated images of the gods Edelpoll and Hercules and the 
goddess Zisa in his chapel. To this day, not far from the church of 
St Peter am Perlach in Augsburg stands a fine renaissance foun- 
tain of Hercules. In Kempten, a Gallo-Roman temple af Hercules 
lias been reconstructed in recent years. 

Zisa’s festal day, September 2 Öth as recorded in several 
medieval texts that go back to reliable sources (see Grimm, 1878, 
in, 269, 275), was held 59 days after August ] (Lammas), Zisa’s 
holy day, September 28th, was easily assimilated with the 
Christian Alichaelmas, September 29th. This is the high festival 
of the year, but also each Tuesday (Zïstag, Zistig, Zaistig) is the 
day of the goddess. Zisa was so strongly venerated in the region 
that, when the Christian church set up its rule as the Diocese of 
Augsburg, the name of the weekday was banned. Instead, Zïstag 
was called by the descriptor, 'Aftermontag' (the day after Monday). 

Additional evidcnce of the power of Zisa locally is that the 
day-name Zïstag appears only in this part of Germany. Generally, 
m other Germantc regions, this day, the day of Mars, is associat- 
ed with the god variously known as Tïwaz, Tiw, Tiu or Tyr (hcnce 
the Anglo-Saxon Tiwesdarg, the modern English Tuesday). 

The goddess’s day fa lis du ring the ha nest period, and in my 
drawing, made for the perpetual goddess calendar published in 
Stuttgart in 2000, I have shown her with the cornucopia, the 
attribute of an abundant harv'est. The pinecone, Zisa’s emblem par 
excsllence, contains the living seeds of the generation vet to cornc. 
It is a symbol of protection, regencration and continuiry. The 
cone, protector of the seeds with in it, denotes Zisa’s role as pro- 
tectress of the city and its inhabitants. Zisa is a perfect example of 
the continuiry that underpins the European Tradition, appearing 
when she is needed, in whatever form is appropriate to the age. 
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'fhe peaks of the mountains, beautiful and sublime, have inspired 
many a rapturous outpouring of words attempüng to convey the 
jm sterious power of nature. Travelers rhrough the dramatic land¬ 
scapes of granite and gladers are often s truck by the immense 
proportions, the dazzling and sometimes deadly display of narural 
forces, and the stark contrast between the white snow-covered 
peaks, blue luminescent lakes, and fertüe green valleys. Poets and 
writers throughout the ages have already put an avalanche of 
metaphors on paper attempting to capture the peaks in words and 
sentiment, but as Julius Evola commcnts, “the mountain itself 
appears * . . to be the best antidota , . . [for] in few of its manifes- 
canons does nature give us the sense of what, in its greatness, puri- 
ty, power, and primordial nature, is far above the insignificam 
lives and arrificial lyricism of ordinary peopled” 

The alpine environment is a unïque and fragile ecosystem, 
even more hostile to living beings than the aretic region.' The 
growing season is shorter, the wind stronger, the sun harsher, and 
oxygen scarcer. Because the ground remains frozen for most of 
the year, alpine plants have adapted in a nmnber of unique ways. 
Por instance, in order to take advantage of the warmth found 
underground, they have developed long and powerful root systems 
which are larger than the leaves and sterns ihemselves. Some 
plants gr ow al most exelusively underground. There is a high alti* 
tudc moss chat grows at the race of a third of an inch in ten years 
and produces an astonishing two leaves per yean The taproot of 
tlus plant, however, is typically five fect long. Some alpine plants 
are able to produce their own heat and can even flower under the 
snow. Other adaptations include the fine, white, hirsutc sur face of 
the delicate edelweiss plant, which reflects the precious sun back 
into the leat to keep it warm. The warmth of the sun at high 
altitude is too siight for a darker exterior to offer any advantage. 

1 he mountains of northern Europe, from Grcat Britain to 
Scandinavia, are the remains of an archaic plateau that rosé up 
long before the rest of the continent came into existence. Thev 
we re once as high and jagged as the AJps, but were worn down 
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over the millennia by waves of glacial ice. 3 Certain mountains are 
thought to be the world axis. The peak is the heavenJy home of 
the gods, such as the “heavenly castle” Himinbjörg where 
Heimdall guards Asgar3, and Óöinrds high seat Hliöskjalf. The 
sides of the mountain are the middle world where humans and 
animals live, and the inside of the mountains—in the caves, volca- 
noes, holes, and harrows—is where the legends, the monsters, and 
the myths dweil. 

In numerous sacred traditions—ranging from those of the 
peoples of the Himalayas, to Sufism, to northern Europe—-the 
orientations of “North” and “up” are synonymous. The North is 
where enlightenment and wisdom originate for the shamans of 
the Himalayas. For Hiiidus it is wdiere the sacred mountain 
Kailash lies; Shiva meditated on her summit for thousands of 
years. 4 The North is understood to be on the vertical axis, sym- 
bolized by the Pole Star at the heavenly pole or summit of a 
mountain, and indeed the star shines directly over the “solar and 
polar.” 5 At the other end is the nadir, “the we 11 ot darkness where 
the element of light is held captive.”* Th is esoterie reladonship 
between “North” and “up” is reflected in the environmental 
similarities between are tic tundra and high aititude mountains. 
The “well of darkness” can also be understood as the invisible 
world of legend and myth hidden inside the mountains. 

The royal tides of “Highness” or “Serene Eüghness” originate 
in the ancient symbolic connecdon between “mountain” and 
“pole” as welk 7 Regions clevated above the earth, such as 
Montsalvat in the Grail saga, are conceived of as the realm of 
“salvation” or “health.” The gods occupy the heights. The term 
paradise sterns from the Sanskrit paradesha and has the precise and 
literal meaning of “height” and “high land.” Julius Evola writes: 
“in this context I think it is legitimate to rnake a reference to 
Mount Olympus , . . [and] to all the other mountains in various 
traditions that are the dwelling place of the gods.” 8 The most 
famous human challenger of the gods, Prometheus, is bound eter- 
nally on the side of the mountain, with the unattainable summit 
in view. According to legend he suffered this fate npon the 
loftiest peak in Europe, Mount Elbrus, a lovely breast-shaped 
mountain. 

In the Irish Lehor G ah dia (The Book of Invasions) it is 
explained that the mysterieus Tuatha dé Danann First came to 
Ireland obscured by elouds, landing on a mountain. Au en ding to 
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the story was added in the 12ch century in which the Gaels, after 
Jefeating the Tnatha dé Danann, made an agreement to share the 
earth: the sur face went to the Gaelic people and the Tuatha dé 
Danann went underground into ancient barrows, Thus natural 
and supernatural beings coexist.” The divine geography of 
heat hen Germany is more obscure. Literary references to the 
cyods are few and particulars, such as where the gods lived, are 
ïewer. But tracés of a connection in the minds of the people 
between the mountains and the supematural realms can be found, 
left over, in folklore. 

There are many legends of men and titans scaling the summits 
of mountains in order to know or to challenge gods. The love of 
wisdom has driven flesh-and-blood man to ascend mountains in 
order to become acquainted with the divine—sometimes for 
eternity. Ho we ver it would be a mistake to say that the symbolism 
of the mountain as sacred is a universal phenomenon. While the 
Greeks placed their twelve most beloved gods on the peaks of the 
mountains, the Romans regarded the Alps as misshapen lumps on 
the landscape and generally ignored them, appreciating them only 
in their role as a good barrier against the barbarian North. 
Mountains were considered by some Christians to be a punish- 
ment by God—ugly bumps marring the smooth surface of the 
perfect egg-shaped world he had originally created. 10 

In 1646 a traveling Englishman, John Evelyn, described the 
Alps as he crossed them as “strange, horrid, and fearful crags and 
tracts.” 1! Thomas Bumett found them not only loathsomely ugly 
but morally repugnant as w r ell; “’Tis prodigious to see and to con- 
sider of what extern these heaps of stones and rubbish are! . . . 
Ehey have neither form nor beauty, nor shape nor order. . . . 
There is nodiing in nature more shapeless and ïll-figured than an 
old rock or a mountain.” 12 Even Mount Blanc, the loftiest moun¬ 
tain in the Alps, the cternal Standard of mountainous perfection, 
is tainted by its association with St. Bernard who banished the 
devil there, thus turning the inside of the mountain into heil. 13 
Nevertheless in many instances European mountains have main- 
tamed a Christian religious importance and numerous pilgrims 
make their way to the peaks in honor of Saint Bridget, Saint 
Patrick, and others. Saint Patrick is said to have climbed many 
mountains, most importantly Croaghpatrick in County Mayo. 14 

Mountains are dense and impenetrable, mysterious and 
unknowable, even to those who live directly beneath them. They 
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are mercilcss and vast to the human form, easily devouring it, eas- 
ily thwarting access. It is not inconceivabJe that even the most 
explored mountain has nooks and crevasses that mi glit conceal 
lost arrnies or obscure creatures. The great mountaineer Reinhold 
Messner spent years not only scaling to the remote summits of the 
highest and most challenging peaks in the world, often without 
assistance or oxygen, but also undertook a serious search for the 
most famous legend of the Hirnalayas, the Yeti. In hls book on the 
subject he writes: “There is more behind our thirst for monsters 
than curiosity or escapism. There is the fear thar the earth is 
losing the last regions where myths can flourish," 15 This fear is 
grounded in the reality that man is well on his way to contanii- 
nating every last inch of the globe. 

The Gfèrmanic words for mountain reflect the legends about 
them: the words mean both “elevated" and “concealed.” The 
Latin-derived English word “mountain” has only the blunt mean- 
ing of “projectmg part. 11 The German word for mountain is Be?~g. 
The re-constructed Indo-European form is *bhergh , meaning 
“high, raised, lofty.” 16 The oldest forms of the word in the 
Germanic languages relate to “high, with derivatives referring to 
hills and hill forts,” for instance Burg (mountain compound or 
lorei fied place), Burgher (townspeople), Burgundy (region), and 
Burgundian (Germanic tribal name meaning “Highlanders”), 
*Bhergh also means “to hide, protect,” and the German verb 
bergen still has this meaning. Bergen is also the plural form of Berg . 

1 he English word “to bury” shares the same origins, as does the 
previüusly mendoned home of the Tuatha dé Danann, “barrow, 1 * 
The proper name Bridget also finds its roots in *bbergb. 

*Kel is another Indo-European root which carries the dual 
meaning of “elevated” and “concealed or concealed place” and “to 
save, protect.” From this root come such words as “heil” (the 
place), Holle (heil in German), Höbk (cave in German), Hel (the 
Norse goddess and her underworldly domain), hall (from Old 
English heall). Valhal l a, hole and hollow (from Old English bölh% 
helm and helmen 

These words, with their seemingly contrary meanings sug- 
gestmg ascending and descending moventent, could reflect the 
descent of the Germanic gods from the mountaintops or heavens 
into the un denver ld, a descent which is reflected in die trans for- 
mation of the gods into heroes or monsters. Aspects of lost 
heathen gods can still be found concealed in the popuiar legends 
about heroes sleeping inside mountains or strange women who 
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live in the mountains. This was a belief held by the Christians as 
welf and volcanoes were used as geological proof that the under- 
world was heil, the mol ten lava a testament to the veracity of the 
deseription in the Rihle. 

The mountains are where heathen gods and rare creatures 
wait in exlle, “Excellently suited to our mythology is the idea of 
removal / 1 States Jakob Grimm, and he explains the difference 
beween that v hich has metamorphosed and that whieh has been 
banned— the farmer has lts significance changed, while the latter 
remains the same but is bidden from usual view. “What is banned 
becomes imperceptibU, and can only become corporeal again 
under eertain conditions.” 17 This emphasizes the importance of 
wilderness, the place where the possibility of understanding such 
banned things lies, the place opposed to cmlizatiom 

A number of kings sleep in mountains in Gemiany and 
Austria. The most famous is Frederiek I, Barbarossa (1123-90), 
who sleeps in a cave at the Kyffhauser mountain, He is expected 
to reawaken and emerge with his ariny to defend the Germans in 
their greatest moment of need. The legendary Siegfried rests 
in the castle Geroldseck on top of a mountain. The legends 
surrounding Charlemagne (742-814) extend far bevond the 
boundaries of his kingdom, and one has hirn resting insidc Alt. 
Etna in Sicily. 1 * 

But most stories still told in Germany about people eaptivat- 
ed by the mountains are related to Frau Holle (Holde, Helle). 
Like the power ful and deep root of the high al ti dj de rnoss with its 
two leaves, a modest plant by any standards, the simple legends of 
frau Holle appear as didactic stories, but they simultaneously 
conceab sustam, and are in return nourished by an immensely 
deep taproot. Frau Holle is considered to be the most popular and 
lively figure of the Grimm collections, 19 and the stories related to 
her are where Jakob Grimm’s notion ol hanishment becomes applb 
cable. He connects the many legends about “white women” or 
“white-robed maidens” in the mountains who often visit shep- 
herds, with the hanishment of f rau Holle to the mountains. 
Shepherds have grazed their herds on the same fields for genera- 
tions. The taproot is deep and she is still visible to theny one of 
the “divine and half-divine beings of heathendom, who are still 
visible to the gaze of the mortal at eertain times.” 20 A bold attempt 
was made by Karl Simrock to reeonstmet a Germanic goddess 
nained Hilde as a holistic combination of the ON Hel who repre- 
sents darkness, and Holle who stands for light, 21 Holle embraces 
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the world, she is concealed beneath the earth, and she covers the 
world in snow. 

The moral ambiguity in the folktales about Holle retains de¬ 
ments of a primordial state of divine holism in which “good” and 
“evil” were not so forceftilly delineated. The disparate meanings 
of her name, Erom “mother” to u witch," also reflect this amhigui- 
ty. In particular this seems true in the pantheon of the northem 
gods who are eternally neutral, realizing that there must be a 
proper balance beween order and disorder. This essentially active 
and dynamic world thrives on the tension between the perfection 
of the peaks and the pulsing currents of the depths. The inner 
journey of northern man is one of action, not rest and meditatiom 

An underlying currCnt in these themes of moral ambiguity is 
the negation of duality—the divisive, ümiting worldview so 
adored in modern tiines. This holistic world “bevond good and 
evil” should not be menrioned without reealling a few words trom 
Nietzsches famous mountam climber Zarathustra. He scaled the 
peaks in search of truth, skipping gracefully from “peak to peak.” 
and was pushed back down to his cave and into the valley by the 
omnipresent force of gravity ff om which mort als cannot escape— 
no matter how high they climb—and challenged by the “voiee 
that spoke without a voiceA The paradox of conscious existence 
has rarely been so eloquently expressed as in this delirious poem: 
“O heaven above me, pure and deep! You abyss of light! Seeing 
you, 1 tremble with godlike desires. To throw myself into your 
height, that is my depth. To hide in your purity, that is my inno- 
cence. 

The holistic reconstruction of a cultural heritage requires the 
consideration of“both sides”: the peaks and the volleys, the femi- 
nine and masculine, folklore and scientific lore, the heavens and 
the underworld, gods and mortals, the inside and outside of the 
mountains, the outer sun and the inner light. It is not just m 
otherworldly divine stories and heroic legends that we find this 
dynamism, On the huinaii and material level, a similar perspective 
Cümes after death. The options of where to put a corpse seem as 
narrow as these two: to be lifted into the air as Fue and ash (or car- 
ried aloft in the bodies of birds who have eaten the corpse), or else 
lowered into a hole in the dark eardi. Thus, as the cycle turns and 
matter is transmuted, even oor mortal remains will be accorded 
their ultimate view from the peaks—or from deep in the under¬ 
world . 
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On the Spiritual A rts and Crafts: 
Practising the Ancient Skills 
and Wisdom of Europe 

Nigel Pennick 


The übjective of all the arts is beauty. 

And beauty is nothing other than the intense, iiuoxicatmg joy 
that is produced for us by sounds, words, $haptrs and eolours. 

—August Endetl (ï 87 l-l 925) 


Introductory Note 

This essay is not an historica! appraisal of a movement known as 
‘VVrts and Crafts, 1 ’ vvhich lost its momentmn in the early 2Öth cen- 
tun' partly as the result of the twin catastrophes of the Great War 
(JOH—1918) and the Great Depression after 1929. The “Arts and 
Crafts” movement of the late I 9th and early 20th century* 
however, did have a spiritual as well as a social dimension whose 
message remains relevant in the present day. The Spiritual Arts 
and Crafts I write about here are a continuing process thatcomes 
unbroken from the roots of our culture. Because they are timeless, 
they are immediate, necessitating a direct involvemcnt with the 
here-and-now. Whilst recognizing that admiration and respect is 
due to the great masters, named and unnamed, of bygone times, 
and taking what they have left us as inspiration, we, like them, 
have to work with in our given iïrlog, which is the present condi- 
non. If we understand and apply truc principles to our work, then 
we, like our forebears, can be in harmony with the world and its 
underlying essence. The European Arts and Crafts have a solid 
spiritual basis. It is up to us to know what we have to do, and to 
do it. 


Ancient Skills and Wisdom; True Principles 

1 he rubric “ancient skills and wisdom” was coined in Cambridge 
In 1969 by John Nicholson. It describes a culture that recognizes, 
Celebrates and uses the knowledge, traditions, ahilitïes and the 
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spiritual unders tan ding of how co do things. To practise these 
ancient skills and wisdom requires an understandmg of one's per- 
sonal place in the conrinuity of culture over thousands of years, It 
necessitates being present in one’s own tradition, based upon 
place and the accumulated undersranding of countless ancestral 
genera dons. Ancient skills and wisdom are timeless beeause the 
Basic true principles of existence do not ehange. Things that are 
made that follow these essential principles are in themselves also 
timeless. 

An undersranding of these true principles is a fundamental 
renet of the European Tradition. Ir can be found in the writings 
of Plotinus (3rd century CE), most especially his Enneads, where 
he explains that the arts'are not an imitation of Nature, but 
human-mediated expressi ons of the spiritual source of which 
Nature is only the outward manifestarion. “If anyone thinks 
meanly of the arts, on the ground that they only mimic Nature/ 5 
Plotinus writes, “there is a threefold answer. Firstly, we must note 
that all Nature is itself an imitation of some other thing. Secondly 
we are not to imagine that the arts merely imitate the seen thing: 
they go back to the principles of ferm out of which Nature is 
generated. Thirdly, in rnany of their creations, they go heyond 
imitation: beeause they possess beauty, they provide whatever is 
lacking in the perceived object.” 

This undersranding of true principles lias informed the arts 
and crafts of Europe through their most Creative periods. It bas 
been present both in die tormah courriy arts of aristocratie and 
commercial patronage, as wel! as the everyday handicrafts of the 
working class. Throughout time, most have worked at their 
profession, producing arts and crafts that satisfied the needs and 
aspirations of their place and time. Few have left wridngs that 
express the inner principles that can be seen in their surviving 
works. From the 19th century onwards, h o wever, there are some 
notable insights providcd by the great masters. French master 
sculptor Auguste Rodin observed that “An art that has life does 
not restore the works of the past: it continues themd 1 The Catalan 
master architect Antoni Gaudi (1852-1926) noted in the 20th 
century, “Originality consists of a return to the origiti.” 

Craftsmanship taught according to the traditional European 
guild system, where ancient skills and wisdom is handed on direct- 
ly trom master to apprentke, is not separated from the spiritual 
dimension of life. In ancient rirnes, craftworkwas made mindfuüy 
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of the Gods who symbolize the inner principles and uses of the 
WO rk in hand, and the Divine Harmony that is their expression. 
Later, under Christianity, it was made in honour of the single 
Creator and His divine harmony. And later sti 11, in a more plural¬ 
istic age, Theosophical and abstract spiritual principles have been 
similarly expressed. What has remained important throughout 
time is the system of values, nor what dogmas are outwardly pro- 
fessed. VVhichever deity or guiding ethos is kept in mind, the 
inner principles remain the sarne. 


The Question of Fonn 

The inner essence of anything we make mindfully is necessarily 
expressed in form, As with all things, this is not fixed, for all forms 
change over time. But if the essence remains the same, then the 
form wïll express it even when a comparison of two forms will 
scemingly shotv them to be disparate. This is the principle of evo- 
lution from one fortn to another over time that was recognized in 
different ways by J. W von Goetlre and Charles Darwin. The 
basis ot forms, Plotinus tells us, is the source: “this source cannot 
be the beautiful objects tliemselves: were it to be so, then it would 
also be a rnere part. It can be no shape, no pow r er, nor the sum of 
shapes and powers that have had the genesis that puts thein here; 
it must stand above all the powers, all the patterns. The origin of 
all this must be formless; formless not as iacking shape but as the 
very source of shape . . . this formless form is beautiful,” 

Order emerges out of Chaos as a function of Chaos itself; not 
as the imposition of order trom outside. Another significant prin¬ 
ciple was noted by the Englisb nature phüosopher and poet 
Samuel laylor Coleridge (1772-1834). It was he who described 
the fundamental difference bctw'een “organic form” and 
mechanic form.” Organic torm is drawn out by human skiII from 
the inner nature of materials. Mechanic form, on dre other hand, 
Js imposed from outside, regardless of the inner nature of the 
material. Organic fonn is the way of Nature; mechanic form that 
°‘ spiritless, The guiding ethos of the Spiritual Arts and Crafts 
naturally brings organic fonn into being. The English 'Arts and 
Crafts’ architect M. H. Baillie Scott (1865-1945) noted that the 
ait of building is undennined by what he called the “mechanical 
ideal ’ of regularity and smoothness that devalues the part played 
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in construction by the craftsmen. The work of a craftsperson is lit- 
erally personak Conscious attempts to erase the mark of the 
craftsperson’s hand is literally depersonalizing the artifact. 

There are ways of doing things that can have a spiritual basis, 
and other ways that do not, Pracdsing the spiritual arts and crafts 
is not jusr a matter of understanding how organic form can be 
brought into being. ït is also a matter of being true to our tme 
selves as well as being true to the materials we use* Plotinus agairr 
“We possess beauty when we are true to our own being: ugliness 
is going over to another order.” When we are compelled to do 
that which is against our true selves, whether by being forced 
to do work for which we are not fitted temperamentally or spirï- 
tually, or by having to produce harmful, brutal or mcaningless 
products, we have been forced into the mechanica! form of 
an other order 

The great Manx master iVrchibald Knox (1864-1933), whose 
inspired spiritual works express a transcendant spirit, talked of 
how the distinctively individual Self Nature is the cornbination of 
Oiitside Nature and our own Nature. Just as Hans Poelzig later 
observed that form emerges from the Mystic Abyss, Knox origi- 
nated individuality in the recesses of the unknown, It is from this 
archetypal re alm—the outer, cosmic, re alm, and its microcosmic 
reflection in the inner, human, realrn, that all individual forms 
onginate. hi traditional terms, they were referring to the principle 
of reflexiveness embodied in the maxirn of Hermes Trismegistus, 
“as above, so below.” 

When the Arts and Crafts are conducted according to 
European Traditional Spirituality, then the raw materials are 
gathered mindfully, and with rites and ceremonies that reflect the 
needs both of humans and the divine. Their preparation and 
manufacture, too, are conducted in an atmosphere of spiritual 
awareness. This imbues them with certain qualities and virtues 
that have real meaning to those who ply their craft in creating 
works that are reflecdons of the Divine Harmony. As embodi- 
ments of the Divine Harmony, they are ensouled ar d fa ets. 
Writing of such ar ti fa ets, animated by harmony the lóth century 
Italian spiritual teacher Guilio Camillo Delminio quotes ancient 
words ascribed to tlemies Trismegistus, “in Egypt there were 
statue makers who were so ski lied that when they had given a 
statue perfect pro porti ons, it was found to be animated with an 
angelic spirit: for such perfection could not he without a souL” 
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Ensoulnient of artifacts is only possible if craftspeople are mind- 
^1 of the spiritual dimension of theirwork. Doing everything in 
3 spiritual state of mind is the key to the Spiritual Arts and Crafts. 
The great Russian master illustrator Ivan Rilibin “Ivan ol the Iran 
Hand” (1876-1942), taught liis students to meditate before bcgin- 
ning work, in the tradition of the Orthodox icon painters. By so 
doing, he imbued his work with spirit When the doer and the act 
are in perfect spiritual harmony, then the artifact produced will 
embody this as long as it exists, 

In tornier times, this was always done with sacred architec¬ 
ture, such as in building churches. But to apply this only to what 
we may hold to be holy or divine unavoidably degrades the rest of 
existence into the profane or unsacred. If we make only the overt- 
]y spiritual according to true principles, then the rest of the world 
is left to rot. And when the “profane” world rots, then it is not 
long before the rot spreads everywhere, and nothing is sacred. 
Then, even the outwardly holy has been made without reverence 
and spiritual consciousness. Such a loss of awareness is already 
largely accomplished in a culture whose mindfulness has been 
distracted by simplistic materialism. The ensouled world comes 
abuut not by chance but only by the appropriate application of 
true prindples. “Although it is held that the house should be 
eonvenient and aptly fitted to tts material. functions” wrote M. H. 
Railiie Scott, “it is but a mean thing if it does not express some- 
thing ol the aspirations of the spirit ol its builders, and indeed 
possess, as it we re, a soul of its own.” It is the successful enabling 
of this soul to come into being that is the crowning achicvernent 
in the Spiritual Arts and Crafts. 

Creation and co-proJuction necessitates involvement atmany 
levels, dealing robustly with the bewildering complexity and 
destructiveness of the human world, neither falling into naïvity 
oor dogmatism. Forgetting that humans are involved in the 
Creative process of bringing the idea into physical reality as Baillie 
Scott warns us against, is compounded by the practise of not cred- 
ning those who have made essential contriburion to the work. 


Spiritual Practicality 

in unders tan ding the spiritual dimension of the Arts and Crafts, 
we need to leam to see the world from the mdividuaTs experien- 
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tial viewpoint. Our approach to the world requires a sense of won¬ 
der that acts without feelings of powerlessness, arrogance, 
dismissal, or sentimenral projection. It requires the appreciation 
and cultivation of die inner visionary mind, always avoiding literal- 
ism and remaining grounded in reality. In 1905, the German 
master August Endell wrote, “There are so many things that are 
immediately accessible to us, yet so few of us see and appreciate 
them; a wonderful, magnificent world directly before our eyes, so 
exquisite, so full of colour, and so rich that there is absolutely no 
need for us to invent imaginary worids. Today; the present; reali¬ 
ty: these are the most fantastic and incredible of all; the wonders 
made up in Iiterature are utterly paltry in comparison. It is only 
our stupidity that prevents us frotn using this treasure. We have 
no need of another world above the clouds or in the past; the 
greatest manels are found here in our world, in our own time: 
true, they are invisible to the eye that is dull, but clear and tangi- 
ble to the eye that sees." 


The Stark Aitematives 

In somc cases, there are alternative ways of performing the same 
task or achïeving the same constmction. Yet although they may 
appear different from one another, nevertheless if they work 
equally well then they are both manifestations of true prindples. 
Different ways of doing the same thing may exist as a rcsult of the 
örlog of the situation, and thus embody a cultural meaning. Thus, 
for example, the Street sweepers in London, Stuttgart and Rome 
all use different kinds of broom to accomplish the same task. The 
type of broom used to sweep a Street is only an instance of the 
myriad variant ways of doing things that, cumulatively, defme the 
character of each place. When, through unthinkingness, a wish 
for “modemity” or “improvement,” soinething ancient and indi- 
vidual is altered needlessly, that which supersedes it is frequently 
a product of the globalized industrial environment. Even if it 
works “just as well,” what comes in its place is soinething that has 
no relationship, historical or spiritual, wadi the place wherc it is 
being used. Individuality, the historical sense of meaning and 
belonging to a place, to a culture, is wiped out at once. True 
prindples also include appropriateness. 

I raditional things, honed to perfecdon for a particular pur- 
pose at a particular place by generations of users, embody the soul 
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0 f tliat place. They have loca! namcs in the local language that 
convey precise raeaning. These names denote the local applica- 
tion of true prindples chat are without name, tor they operate 
withotit name or description in the world outside the realm of 
humans. As with the local ianguages from which they come, they 
embody more than just a means of description. When they are 
destroyed, “winter falls upon the legendary remembrancc of a 
people.” Even the knowledge of the possibility that such a thing 
can exist fades away. A cultural catastrophe has taken place, unrec- 
ognized in the hastening twiüght ofawareness. 

The Spiritual Arts and Crafts are nothing if not unified. Each 
part, each necessary activity, emanates from the spiritual source. ït 
is this that decides and defines the direction and "style” of all the 
work. To do othenvisc is to dissi paté one’s energies. To practise 
the Spirtual Arts and Crafts does nol require mystical revelation, 
but application. It comes ffom direct experience of the natural 
world, tempered by the knowledge of “how to" and the ability so 
to do as tbc result of practice and experience. The inner mystcry 
of the nameless art is that of life itself. 
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It is a pity that no researcher, whüe cherc was stil! time, ever spoke 
to the friends and relations who knew Julius Evola (1898-1974) in 
his youth. Like other occult philosophers (Blavatsky and Gurdjieff 
come to mind), Evola covered his tracks, putting his apprenriee 
years out of reach of the curious, then consmicting an idealized 
biography. 2 After his crippling in jury in World War II he became 
an obscure and private figure, of little interest to the world in gen¬ 
era!, so that no one was prompted to go to Sicily, for instance, to 
try to find sorne cousins or to establish the status of the title 
"Baron” to which he sometimes answered. His few disciples, lor 
therr part, wou ld never have had the bad marmers to poke into the 
AI asters past, or to search out his agtng school-fellows for msights 
into a leve! of his personality which hc affected to despise. 

{ must confess to a ffustrated scholar’s curiosity about how 
sueh a man developed; a man whose first impact on the world was 
at the age of 2 1, with an exhibition of 54 paintings in the most 
modernistic styled and who promptly laid down his brush, to 
reappear as commentator and translator of the Tao Te Chmg ; + a 
man who by his mid-twenties had completed a series of essays on 
Magical Idealism, a scholarly study of Tantra, and an 800-page 
treatise on the Absolute Individuah 5 Bm Evola, like his early hero 
Nierzsche, seems never to have been a child, but to have come 
into the world fully-fortned, ready for his ijfe’s mission at a time 
u'hen mostyoung men are still finding themselves* 

When Evola sent a summarv of his treatise to the most emi¬ 
nent ltalian philosopher of the time, Benedetto Crocc, he stated 
that: 

For some years I have tried to organize my philosophical 
views into a system, mainly contained in an unpublished 
work end ried Theory of the Absolute IndïviduaL . . . I will 
release this volume, which has cost me several years of 
work, without any remuneradon., , . For a number of rea- 
sons that I cannot go into hete, the publication of the 
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prindpal work represents somcthing quite important to 
me, since, in the discipline I have followed, it is die oppor* 
tunity to address freely and without reserve those for 
whom the general effect of my doctrine, exponnded theo- 
retically, is not merely an abstract scheme. 7 

This treatise, divided by its First publisher into the two 
volumes Teoria delVlndividuo Assoluto (Theory of the Absolute 
Individu al) and Fenomenologia deWlndividm Assoluto 
(Phenomenology of the xYbsoïute Individual), is based on premis* 
es adumbrated by Novalis, Fichte, and Schelling, but generaliy 
quite foreign to Western philosophy. They are more familiar to 
readers of the Taoist, Tahtric, alchemical, and magical texts with 
which Evola was simultaneously concerned. The Absolute 
Individual is the Self, seen as idendeal to the source of all being, 
Like the philosophy of Plotinus and other Neoplatonists, and 
even more like the philosophic writings of India and China, 
Evola*s doctrine includes the dirnensions of religieus experience 
and mysticism. His twin volumes eontain a histoiy of subjeedve 
idealism, and a practical philosophy of life, hased on the assump- 
tion that the Absolute Individual is the ultimate object of human 
aspi radon and attainment. Evola, at least, must have been familiar 
with the experiences about which he was writing; apart ff om the 
authoritative tone of die second volume, 3 there is the additional 
evidence ot an entire life lived most rigorously in the spirit of this 
philosophy. It is an open question whether his youthful experi- 
ences of the Absolute were temporary samadhis (to use the 
language of Yoga) that confirmed him in the truth of his intellcc- 
tual convictions, or whether they effected a permanent change in 
his being, leaving him, no matter what his outer aedvities and 
circumstances, in the condition of absolute consciousness known 
as sahaja samadhi . But there is no point in discussing this quesdon 
without the consent of an audicnce for whom such States are val kt 
possibilities. 

Evola concept of the Absolute Individual is inseparable ff om 
the other the me which he treated in this early period; that ol 
Magical Idealism. “Magie” is the blanket-term for the methods 
taught in East and West diat aim at the realizadon of the Absolute 
Individual. The choice of te mi is not a happy one, because ol its 
associaüons with occulrism, not to say stage-magic. But how else 
is one to fli ng a net so wide that it includes a lelie my Taoist 
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breathing-practice, the higher farms of Yoga, and little-known 
niind-al tering procedures that use sex or drugs? 

There are two reasons why Eyolas Magical Idealism is a land¬ 
mark in the history of modern occultism (another inevitable 
blanket-term). First, he raises questions that have scareely ever 
been addressed to pracdtioners or answered by theoreticians 
of the occult Sciences, conceming the ultimate motivation and 
validity of the Jatter. The answers that one could expect from most 
occultists are either of a very lowly order, aiming at personai 
power, knowledge, wealth, etc., or else, in more serious Figures 
such as Eliphas Lévi and A. E. Waite, they give way to dogma, 
maJdïig magie a handmaid to judeo-Christian religious notions. 
The second reason is that Evola was not content to stay within the 
Western streams of magie, phüosophy, or mystici sm, but needed 
for the completion of his experiential system the input of the 
East. 9 He did for magie what the Theosophists had done for the 
theoretical study of esotericism: opened it to the whole world* 

By the time he was wriring to Croce, Evola had already met 
Arturo Reghini (1878—1946) 10 and become a close associate of this 
esoterie activist, founder of journals and societies, and niember of 
fringe-masonic groups, 11 Reghini performed two important serv¬ 
ices for the younger man. By his own example as a kind of 
Pythagorean nationalist, he convinced Evola—hitherto a student 
more of German Idealism and of the East-—of the value of his 
native Italian heritage; and he introduced him to the writings of 
René Guénon. 

At tbc beginning of 1927 Evola founded an esoterie group, 
the “Gruppo di Ur/’ and edited its eponymous joumal, 12 with the 
support of Reghini and including a number of the latter’s previous 
colkborators, Simultaneously with their writing, the group con- 
ducted magical and occult experiments, not of a superstitious kind 
but more in the practical mode of Rudolf Steiner’s “spiritual 
Science^; for the group included some of Italy’s chief 
AnthroposophistsT I do not know of a more solidly-based, 
sensible and comprehensible treatise on magie from any period to 
compare with the three volumes of Ur and Krur . w The responsi- 
bilit) r tor this goes mainly to Evola's guiding hand and to the 
contributions by himself and Reghini. 

One consequence ot the Iriendship with Reghini was the 
theme of Evola’s next book, Impenalismo pagano (Pagan 
Imperialism), which was so polemieal against the Cathoiic Church 
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that it later became an embarrassment to him, and was never 
reissued during his lifedme. It is subtitled “Fascism Facing the 
Euro-Christian Peril,” 15 and argues, as Reghini had been dotng 
since the end of World War I, for the restoration of the Roman 
pagan tradition as the proper spiritual foundation of the new 
Italian republic, 16 The insistence, henceforth in Evola's work, on 
“Tradition” is the legacy of Guénon, whose early wrirings 17 had 
propounded the idea of a single primordial tradidon from which 
the various religions we re offshoots, and which contained in 
symbollc form the basic metaphysical truths about the universe 
and man’s self-realizatiom The Absolute Individu al that Evola had 
foond in Taoism and Tantra, Guénon had expounded as the 
Supreme Identity of the Vedanta, It seenied clear to both of them 
that the same uldmate truths and teachings were to be found as 
the deepest layer of every autheiitic tradidon. 

Unlike Guénon, Evola was dubious about the status of the 
Judeo-Christian tradidon, which was so displeasing to him on a 
politica! and aesthedc level. Buc he did not fail to discern other 
strands that had kept the audiëntie tradidon alive in the West, 
foremost among which was alchemy. His eoniribudons to Ur and 
Krur included many essays on this subject that he later gathered 
and expanded into a book on the hiermede Tradidon. 18 In the bis- 
tory of alchemy in the twentieth century Evola ? s work represents 
a third stream, distinct from the practical, laboratory alchemy of 
Ganseliet, Frater Albertus, and their schools, and equally distinct 
from the psycbologized alchemy of Jung and his foliowers. Evola's 
Hermetic Tradition is instead a cosmology, combined with a 
method for self-realizarion, in which sulphur and mercury, 
conjunction, transmutadon, etc., are the names of otherwise 
undefinable States of mind and soul. Although it is not made 
explicit in the text, Evola’s alchemical method, likc much else in 
occult practice, centers on the deliberate separation of conscious- 
ness from the body and on operations performed in the “astral 
world” or the world of the Imagination (taking this term in the 
sense used by Wil Ham Blake or Henry Corbin), which require 
more than the usual degree of concentradon and courage. 

The more one men dons things of this kind, the greater is the 
tendency to associate Evola with other modern occuldsts, in the 
broad sense of the term. But his next book drew the line firmly 
between himself and them, being a denunciation of the “Mask and 
True Face of Contemporary Spiritualism* w It was based on 
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articles he had already published critical of Spiritualism, 
psychoanalysis, Theosophy, Anthroposophy, the Freneh 
occultists, etc., and it served the same purpose as Guénon’s earli- 
er works against Theosophy and Spiritualism: 20 defining the field, 
the sources, and the individuals that were unacceptable to “tradh 
tionalists.” Like Pagan Impetialism , Mask and Face of Contemporary 
SprhUïdism evidenced a dualist trend that had always been latent 
in Evola’s character, hut which in his earlier works had not yet 
become the source of his Creative energy. Now it was not enough 
to speak of the various royal paths by which the “superior man” 
(in Taoist terminology) achieves the Absolute Individual: the 
machinations of inferior men and women had to be laid bare, and 
war had to be deelared against them. 

Just as Evola’s early explorations in art, philosophy, psyche- 
delics, and magie had found their expression in the dissertation- 
like Theojy and Pheno?nemhg\ ! of the Absolute Individual^ so now he 
gave vent to his pagaiiism, his sense of tradition, his political con- 
sciousness, and his contempt for most of the human race in his 
most important and representative vork: Rivolta contro il mondo 
modmiQ (Revolt Against the Modern World). 21 This revolt was 
urged in the name of a primordial tradition whose metaphysical 
and cosmological principles occupy the First half of the book, 
while the ether half is concerned with the process that led to the 
modern aberrarion. The fundamental assumption, without which 
Revolt rnakes no sense whatever, is the cyclical principle of history 
that is most iully developed in the Hindu system of Four Yugas or 
world-ages (Satya, Treta, Dvapara, and Kali Yuga), and also 
known to the Greeks as the Ages of Gold, Silver, Bronze, and 
Iron. Evola accepts this, just as Guénon did, with the corollary 
that modemity is a phenomenon of the last part of the Kali Yuga 
or Age of Iron—after whose cataclysmic onding a new Golden 
Age will dawn, as certaiiily as the sun rises even 7 moming. 

Wh ether there ever was a Golden Age with a perfectly 
ordered primordial tradition, situated, as Guénon and Evola botli 
niaintained, in the region of the North Pole, is beyond proof or 
disproof. One might call it a romantic idea, for there have been 
plenty of romantic adherents to it, or to some version of it. Be that 
J ï: triay, Evola s evocation of the orderly cosmos of Tradition and 
lts ^ is at least a work of art on a Wagnerian scale, that like a 
great opera does not have to be “true" in order to be an inspira- 
tioii and an enrichment to its audience, The greatest value of 
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Revolt may be ics quality as an epic work of the imagination, which 
like all epies offers an escape into a world better-ordered than our 
own, if no less tragic, 

If the cyclical interpretation of prehistory and history ï s 
correct, then modern! ty is nothing but the inevitable consequence 
of the tail-end of the cycle. There is nothing inoral or immoral 
about it, any more than afaout night, winter, or natural death. Yet 
Evola and the other Traditionalists write as if to condemn it, with 
scathing comments on its sociai organizations, its confusion of 
gender-roles, its materialism and vulgarity its racial and spiritual 
degradation. Above all, there is Evola’s pervasive theme, appar- 
ently derived trom his early reading ot the Swiss anthropologist 
Bachofen, of the superiority ol the masculine over die feminine, 
espeeially in spiritual terrns of the virile, primordial, Are tic, 
‘TJranian” and “Olympian” way, contrasted with the Southern, 
orgiastic, senti mental, Dionysian way of the Mother-goddess, 
The tonner, one gathers, is the path to the Absolute Individual, 
while the latter leads only to extinction on the wheel of the 
Eternal Return. 

Gianni Ferraeuti 22 has pointed out that only in modern times 
could someone have thought and written as Evola did, refusing 
his native environment (whether one thinks of this as Italian 
Catholicism or as the rootless materialism of the Western world) 
and deliberately choosing an invented, or at least a foreign 
(because fimdamentally Eastem) mode of thought. The cride of 
modemity is aJi essen tially modern phenomenon. 

This cultural pessimism, as it is generally known today, was a 
natural reaction to events in Europe which none could ignore, 
least of all one of Evola's warrior disposition, For all the lapidary 
certainties of his writing, Evola was looking for something to hold 
on to during the 193Os. Me had been disappointed as Fascism 
compromised itself with the bourgeois and proletarian world, 
even though he never found it so degraded as the rival Systems of 
.American capitalism or Soviet commimism, During this decade 
his glance wandered continually to Germany hoping to find there 
a politica! realization closer to his ideals. Fluent in German, he 
made several semi-official visits to Germany and Austria herween 
1934 and 1941 to give lectures and to meet dignitaries of the 
Schutzstaffil. But these en counters also lelt a residue of mutuai 
disillusionment: his hosts found hnn too unworldly and idealisriq 
he found National Socialism too narrowly Pangerrtianist; and the 
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j ta li a n regime became so uneasy about his acti vides that in 1942 
; t withdrew his passport. 23 

Two themes d omina te d Evola’s thought aft er the completion 
of Revölt Against the Modern World. One of them had been present 
incidentally in that book: the therne of race, and in particular the 
connection of the primordial tradition with a pure Hyperborean 
race that had interbred, after the destruetion of its Arctic home¬ 
land, with the inferior races of the South. As Mussolini’s Gennan 
allies began to exen pressure on a Fascist System that had been, at 
the outset, quite innocent of racism, Evola became a self-appoint- 
ed authority on this topic. Some of his contriburions were purely 
scholarly; 24 some addressed the “Jewish problem”; 25 others 
proposed his own theory, 2fi which was that there are three types of 
race. One of these is the sense in which “race” is generally used, 
to indicate physical and genedc types: this Evola cal Is the “race of 
the body” The others are the race of the soul, which is expressed 
in art and culture, and the race of the spirit, expressed in religion, 
philosophv and initiation* Only a man's spiritual race was of 
uldmate importance to Evola, for it was there, whatever his genedc 
heritage, that he differentiated himself from the rest of humani- 
ty. 27 Evola’s fundamental disagreement with the racism of the 
Kadonal Socialists was that, like cattle-hreeders, they considered 
only people’s biological or bodily race: in his view, the least 
significant of the three. It is 110 wonder that the SS found him 
unworldly. 

The other theme that occupied Evola in the pre-war years was 
also connected to his Germanophilia: hc developed an admiration 
for the high Middle Ag es that resulted in a book on the Mystery 
of the Grail. 28 For whatever reason, 29 his historica! allegiances had 
now changed, and it was no longer and ent Rome, from Romulus 
to Augustus, that seemed to him to inca mate the last worthy 
manifestation of the tradidon, but the “Holy Roman Empire of 
tbe Gennan People” inaugurated by Charlemagne’s conseeration 
m the year 800. In his book, Evola conneets the Grail myths on 
die one hand with the prehistorie Hyper borean tradition, and on 
the other with the resurgence of the imperia] and knightly spirit 
1J1 ^he Middle Ages: no matter that Charlemagne was the pitiless 
suppressor ol Nordic paganism, or that the Holy Roman Empire 
derived its authority from the church that Evola had so reviled in 
Ptfgan Imperialism. This medievalism, exacerbated by E vol a’s later 
mdulgence towards Catholie supremacists 3 J0 continues to puzzle 
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Passport photó of Julius Evola, circa 1940 . 

COLLECTION OF GASPARE CANNEZZO, PUBLiSHED IN “JULtUS 
EVOLA: SCRETTE PER VIE DEL LA TRADEZIONE 1971-1974" 
IFALERMO: E DI ZI O N I Dl VlE DELLA TRADIZIONË, 1 996 ). 
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those (including die present writer) who would prefer him to have 
taken the si de of the Renaissance Neoplatonists, of whom he 
seeins to have had no appreciation. 

During the first years of World War IT, Evola turned to yet 
another tradition, that of Buddhism, and wrote one of his best 
books, by any Standard: The Doctrine of Awakening?' which for 
many years was his only work available in English. The quality of 
the work is a function of its scholarship, based on solid English- 
language sou rees (Evola could hardly be expected to know Pali), 
its insights into the human condition that Buddhism addresses, 
and the calm spiritual height from which it speaks. The temporary 
habitation of Oriental modes of thought seems to have enabled 
Evola to forget the politics and the polemics which contemplation 
of the modern West so easily provoked from him. At the same 
time, the work is revisionistic in its preference for Hinayana 
Buddhism. The Western impression of Buddhism, abetted by 
nineteenth-century ïncomprehension and by Theosophical influ- 
ence, has alvvays been condescending to the primitive Hinayana 
(the word means “lesser vehicle”) in comparison with the “greater 
vehicle” ol Mahayana Buddhism, to which belong the schools of 
Japan and Tibet that have been such successful exports. To Evola, 
the contrary was true: the Mahayana was a late and decadent 
development, sullying the original purity of Buddha’s philosophy 
with its sentimental and religious accretions (just the sort of thing 
Westerners would prefer!), while the uncompromising Hinayana 
was the original teaching, fit only for Aryas, i.e., the élite, in terms 
of their spiritual race. 

The trauma of his war-injury in 1945 and the years-long 
hospitalization left Evola disa bied. This is how r he described his 
condition in a letter to a fellow philosopher: “The last war made 
me the gilt ot a lesion in the spinal cord, which has deprived me 
alinost entirely of the use of my legs: a contingency, however, to 
which 1 do not attach much importance.” After his return to 
Rome, he only once left his apartment at 197 Corso Vittorio 
Emanuele II. 32 

d he postwar years were not favorable to Evola, who now bore 
the stigma of having fought lor the losing side. N T ow that “fas- 
cism had become a term of abuse, it was applied to him, who had 
never joined the Fascist or any other party, indeed who had risked 
much with his critidstns of the government, 33 It was difficult for 
him to re-establish the career as a journalist which had supported 
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him before the War, 34 He first retumed to print with a thorough 
recasting of bis early book on Tantra. 35 Then he was rediscovered 
by some of those who were stil! faithful to the principles of the 
Right, and for them he wrote the booklet OrientamenÉ 
(Orientations), 30 

Evola paid dearly for this act of idealism. In April 1951 he was 
arrested at his residence and accused of being the “master,” the 
“inspirer,” with his “nebulous theories*" of a group of young men, 
who were accused in their turn of ha ving hatched organizations 
for clandestine stmggle and attempted to reconstitute the dis- 
solved Fascist party, (How redolent of the accusations against 
Socrates: rnisleading the young, and nor believing in the gods of 
the city but in other, strange gods!) Evola, conBned to his wheel- 
chair, was held in the Re gin a Coeli prison until the trial, which 
lasted from early October until 20 November, 1951 n when he was 
acquitted. 37 

In the early 1950s he was still hoping for some counter- 
revolutionary mo vemen t, somewhat in the spirit of the 
“Conservative Revolution 51 of post-World War 1 Germany, that 
would restore the Right to power. Gli uomini e le rovine (literally, 
“The Men and the Ruins”), 38 a book largely about public, social 
and political matters, addresses the poten dal leaders of such a 
movement. lt is an analysis of the postwar world, somewhat like 
an updating of Revolt Against the Modem World , that ends with an 
outHne of what would be needed for the healing of Europe: a 
Europe that would no longer be the playground and victim of the 
rivalry between the USA and the USSR. Evola hopes—but know- 
ing that it is probably bevond hope—for a resurgence ol the 
imperial ideai, which would endow the separate nations with a 
spiritual unity but not with a forced, political one. His description 
of how Europe should not become united is an uncanny anticipa- 
tion of what would, in fact, transpi re. For example, he writes: 
“Democracy on the one hand, and a European parliament on the 
other, which would merely reproduce on a large scale the cheer- 
less and despicable comedy of the European democratie parlia- 
ments, would make the idea of One Europe ludicrousA 39 In the 
end, he puts his faith in the foundation of an Order, if among the 
ruins there are sufficiënt men left to stand up and constitute one. 

lb tracé accurately the development of Evola’s thought 
during the 1950s it would be necessary to analyze his journalism, 
for he published no more books for live years af ter Men among the 
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Ruim. That his thought did develop is clean 40 The next time he 
addressed the élite, he no longer envisaged any possibility or 
desirability of changing the world itseif: it was too far gone on the 
road to perdition and the conclusion of its cycle* The only place 
for revolution was now inside oneself. The title of the work in 
question, Riding the Tiger* 1 refers to a Taaist emblem of how the 
superior man behaves towards a chaotic world: following the 
principles of “actionless action” and of “doing that which is to be 
done,” he uses it to fortify his own higher individuality. In 
contrast to the public themes of Men among the Ruim , Riding the 
Tiger treats more private domains such as existential philosophy, 
belief and non-belief, sex, music, drugs, and death, always in the 
spirit of Tradition and from the point of view of their use for the 
man in quest of his Absolute Individual. 42 

In between these two last statements of Evola’s revolt against 
the modern world, he published a book on the AMetaphysics of 
Sex” that was extraordinary for its time, well before the sexual 
revolution of the 1960s. Sex has always been one of the secret 
weapons in the magician’s cabinet; but Evola was the First, and to 
date the only writer to treat it from the point of view of “tradh 
donal” metaphysicSj so as to explain why it has this function, 43 
Most of Evola’s rexnaining titles are anthologies of his earlier 
articles and journalistic essays on various subjects—genres to 
which he contributed prolifically up to his death. 44 Only two more 
origmal books appeared: his autobiography 11 Cammino del 
Cinahro (The Cinnaber Path); and his definitive judgment of the 
Fascism and National Socialism that had been, and will always he, 
the first thing with which his critics associate him, 45 

Evola is a very useful figure for students of esotericism to keep 
in mind, as a touchstone against which to judge less self-aware and 
articulate ones. In this survey, the occult or magical side of Evola 
may seem to have taken second place to the philosophical and 
politieal man, until it is realized that all of his work was conduct- 
ed in a magical spirit-—the spirit of “Magie as the Science of the 
SelfV The kind of questions that outsiders discuss, such as 
whether magie is an ir r adon ai belief-system, or a reaction against 
modern Science, wou ld have been totally irrelevant to him, In his 
world, magie and the order of things ciassified as occult were 
no thing it not the object of direct, in tutti on al knowledge. By 
stripping them of all superstition, all Christian-Kabbalistic accre- 
tions, he reduced them to a form in which, at last, they could be 
sensibiy discussed. 
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By wridng this elementary introduction to Evola, I hope to 
draw the attention of historians and other interested parties to the 
Italian strain in modern esotericism. Besides Evola, Giuliano 
Kremmerz and Arturo Reghinï aJso ment attention on the 
grounds of their stature as thinkers and movers, at least equal to 
those of the much-researched Golden Dawn or to the French 
school of Papus, Guaïta, and the like. The fact that so much of 
Evola's enormous output of books and ardcles is available in 
European langnages bears witness to a stratum of readership to 
which there is no parallel in Britain or the USA, and whose influ- 
ence as a ferment within the polidcal, cultural, and academie 
worlds, especially in Italy, caiuiot be ignored. One can say, in 
conelusion, that Evola is currendy the only esoterie and magieal 
philosopher to have any impact whatever on the a real world.” 


Notes: 

1. “The age oi the gods is over, and we are entering the age of the 
titans. M Ernst Jiinger, in The Details of Time: Conversations ïvith 
Ernst firn ge?; trans. Joachim Neugroschd (New York: Mar si Ho, 
1995), p. 69. 

2. U Cammino del Crnabro (Milan: Scheiwiller, 1963). 

3. Kor the catalogue of Evola S s Rome exhihidon of 20-31 January 
1920, sec Elisabetta Valento, Homo Faher, Julius Evola fra arte e 
akhmiia (Rome: Fondazione Julius Evola, 1994), p. 19n, This 
book indudes color plates of Evolals surviving painnngs, some of 
which are in public eollections (Civici Musei d’Arte e Storia, 
Brescia; Kunsthaus, Zurich; Galleria Nazionale d’Arte Modermt, 
Rome). 

4. Evola completed bis version (the second one ever to appear in 
Italian) and introduction in September 1922, The book was pub- 
lished as II lihro della Via e della Virtii di Lao-Tze (Carabba: 
Landano, 1923), and reprioted, together with his later version, as 
J. Evola, Tao Tê Ching di Lao-tze (Rome: Edizioni Mediterranee, 
1997), widi an introductory essay by Silvio Vita, 

5. Saggi mUTdealismo Magico (Todi, Rome: Atanór, 1925), reprint' 
ed Gen na: Al ka h est, 1981; UUomo conie Potenza. I Tantra nello loro 
metafnoi e nei loro metodi di nutorealizzazione magka (Todi, Rome: 
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Atanór, 1926; seealso note 35 below); Teoria dellTndividuo Assoluto 
(Turin: Fratelli Bocca, 1927); Fenomenologie dellTndividuo Assoluto 
(Turin: Fratelli Bocca, 1930); the latter three books rcprinted by 
Edizioni Medkerranee, Rome. 

6. Evola completed his university studies in engineering, but dis- 
dained to receive a diploma, then served in World War 1 as an 
artillciy officer. He never held a salaried job. 

7. Evola, letter to Croce, 13 April 1925, quoted in Piero di Vona’s 
introduction to Teoria dell'individuo Assoluto (Rome: Edizioni 
Mediterranee, 1998), pp. 7-8. 

8. Evola revised the first volume, Teoria dellTndividuo Assoluto, dur- 
ing his convalescence, and the resuldng “second edition" of 1973 
is a completely rewritten book. He never rewrote Fenomenologie. 
Sce Appendix: “‘Teoria’ prima e seconda” by Roberto Melchionda 
in Teoria dellTndividuo Assoluto, 3rd ed. (Rome; Edizioni 
Mediterranee, 1988), pp. 195-204. 

9. In both these respects, Evola’s philosophical journey resembles 
thal of Meister Crowley, who, for all the difference in personal 
sty'le, would probably not have disagreed with many of his princi- 
ples. 

10. Evola was introduced to Reghini by the Futurist pain ter 
Giacomo Balla. See Valento, p. 18n. 

11. Massimo Introvigne, in II Capello delMago (Milan: SugarCo, 
1990), p. 179, mentions the jounials Atanbr [1924], Ignts [1925, 
1929], and Lr [1927-28] (the latter run jointly with F.vola); the 
orders ol Memphis and Misraïm and the Rito Filosofico Italiano; 
Mardnism, the O.T.O., and the Italian Theosophical Society. 

12. Lr ran for two years, 1927-28. Then after Evola’s break with 
Reghini. it was retitled Krur and ran for one more year (1929) 
under Evola’ s sole contrei. Much of the contents of the two jour- 
nals (but exduding the essays by Evola that were later incorporat- 
ed into his books) has been reissued in three volumes as 
Introduzione alla Magia quale Sctenza dell'lo (n.p.: Fratelli Melitta, 
198/). The definitive work on the Gruppo di Ur ts Renato Del 
Ponte, Evola e il Magko Gruppo di Ur (Borzano: SeaR Edizioni, 
1994). The main text of the latter work has been included as the 
introduction to the English edition of vol. 1 of Introduzione alla 
Magia (see note 14). 

I r Evola devoted a chapter to the critidsm of Anthroposophy in 
his .Maschera e volta dello spiritualmno contemporaneo (Turin: Fratelli 
Bocca, 1932). 
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14* The formidable bulk of this work has been largely translaied 
into French in six separate publications by Edizioni Arché, Paris 
and Milan (E vol a’s contributions, trans. Yvonne Ibrtat and 
Gérard Boulanger, as Ur 1921 1 1983; Ur 1928, 1984; Krur 1929 , 

! 985; Tom les écrifs de Ur & Krur et '7 ntroduction a la Magie” sigrtés 
Arvo, Agarda , high, 1986; Reghinis contributions, trans. Philippe 
Baillet and Yvonne Ibrtat, as Tous les écrits de , , . Ur 1927-1928, 
1986; thosc of Guido De Giorgio as Uinstant et Vêternhê, 1987), 
The Gennan edition, translated by H* T. I lansen, has so far cov- 
ered the First two volumes of Introdiizione alla magia , as Julius 
Evola/Gruppe von Ur, Magie als Wissenschaft vont Ich. Praktische 
Grundlegiing der Initiation (Interlaken: Ansata-Verlag, 1985), and 
Julius Evola, Schritte zur Initiation. Magie als Wissenschaft vom Ich . 
Band II Theorie and Praxis des beheren Bewusstseins (n.p*: Ansata- 
Verlag, 1997), The English version of vol* I, translated by Guido 
Scucco and edïted by Michael Moynihan, is entitled Introduction to 
Magie: Ritmis and Practical Techniques for the Magtts (Rochester, 
Vermont: Inner Traditions, 2001). 

15. Imperiatismo pagano, llfascismo dinanzi al pericolo euro-adstiam 
(Todi, Rome: Atanór, 1928), 

16. Mussol ini, more alive to politica! necessities than swayed by 
“traditional” spirituality, dealt the death-blow to these pagan 
dreams in 1929 with his Coneordat with the Roman Church, The 
Diice remaïned a reader of Evola and his protector, up to a pointe 
despite the philosophers fearless criticisms of Fascism. The liter- 
acure on Evola, Fascism, and National Socralism is large, but see 
especially H, T. Hansen s introduction to Men among the Ru las 
(see note 38 below), 

17. Especially Ijitroduction générale d Tétude des doctrines hindoucs 
(1921), Oriënt et O ai den t (1924), UI lamme et soa devenir selon le 
Véddnta (1925). 

18. La tradizione ermetica, na suoi simholi, nella sua dottnna e nella 
sua “arte irgia” (Ban: Laterza, 1931)* English translation by E* E, 
Rehmus, The Hêfmetic I radii ion; Symhols and Teachings of the Royal 
Art (Roehester, Vermont: Inner Traditions, 1995). 

19* Maschera e volta del la spiritualisme) contemporaneo. Analist critica 
delk principali correnti moderne verso it “soprannatnrale” (Turin: 
Fratelli Bocca, 1932), 

20. Le Thiosophïsme, hisfoh t ddune pseudo-rdigmn (1921); U ar air 
spirits (1923), 

2 i, RJvolta contra il mondo moderne (Milan: Hoepli, 1934). English 
translation of the 3rel edition (1969) by Guido Stucco, Revolt 
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/{gamt the Modern World (Rochester, Vermont: Inner Traditions, 
1995). 

22 . Gianni Ferracuü, “Modemita di Evola” in Futuro presente 6 
(1995), pp- 11-26. 

23. The passport was restored after MussoIinPs personal interven- 
tion. For documentation of the reacrions on both sides, see Dana 
Lloyd T homas, ‘TI fïlo-germanesimo di Julius Evola: le reazioni 
Jello Sta co fascista” in Politica Romana 4 (1997), pp. 263-293; 
Julius Evola nei documenti segreti delPAhne?wrhe, ed. Bruno Zoratto 
(Rome: Fondazione julius Evola, 1997); Julius Evola nei documenti 
segreti del Terzo Reich, ed, Ni cola Cospito and Hans Werner 
Nculen (n.p.: Europa, 1986). 

24. Ilmito delsangne (Milan: Hoepli, 1937) is a treatise on previ- 
ous rad al theories. 

25. Tre aspetti del prohlema ebraico , nel mondo sphituale, nel mondo 
mlturak , nel mondo economico sociale (Rome: Edizioni 
Mediterranee, 1936). 

26. Sintesi di dottrina della razza (Milan: Hoepli, 1941); Indirizzi 
per una educazi&ne razziale (Naples: Conté, 1941). 

27. For an oriëntacion to Evola’s racial theory written in a concil- 
iatoiy spirit, see the anonyrrious Foreword to the re-edition of his 
manual for educators, Indirizzi per /ma educazione razziale (Padua: 
Edizioni di Ar, 1994), pp, 9-1 L 

28. II mistero del Graal e la tradizione ghibellimt delllmperö. (Ban: 
Laterza, 1937). English translation by Gihdo Stucco, The Mystery 
of the Grail: Initiation and Magie in the Quest for the Spirit 
(Rochester, Vermont: Inner Traditions, 1997). 

29. See the series of artides by Piero Femli, in which these rea- 
sons are analyzed: “Julius Evola e la cultura della destra cattolica 
e neopagana [!]” in Politica Romana 2 (1995), pp. 41-68; “Julius 
Evola e la cultura della destra cattolica e neopagana IE in Politica 
Romana 3 (1996), pp. 15-73; “I miti evoliani del sangue e della 
erociata e la destra metafisica e massonica” in Politica Romana 4 
(1997), pp. 14-69. 

^0. Snch as the reactionary Donoso Cortes; see Fenili in Politica 
Romana 2, p. 47 and passim. 

31. L/7 dottrina del rirceglio, saggio sulTascesi buddhista {Bari: Laterza, 
1943). The English translation by H, E. Musson vv'as published in 
F^5 1 by Luzac, the London Öriental publisher, uniformly with a 
number of GuénorPs works; currendy in print as The Doctrine of 
Awakening: The Attainment of Self-Mastery According to the Earliest 
Ruddhisl Texts (Rochester, Vermont: Inner Traditions, 1995). 
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32. The owner, an aristocratie admirer, allowed him a free lease 
for life. 

33. In this, as in many other regards, Evola resembles the anti- 
Nazi novelist Ernst Jünger (1895-1997). 

34. Like many Barons and most magicians, Evola was nat wealthy, 
Besides hls books, which were hardly a luerative enterprise, he 
wrote an enormous number of contributions to newspapers and 
journals, and many translations of books by others. The most 
complete bibliography is Bihlmgraphk Jutius Evola (Vïenna: 
Kshatriya, 1999); also useful is the annotated bibliography by 
Renato Del Ponte, “Julius Evola: una bibliografia 1920-1994” in 
Futuro presente 6 (1995), pp. 27-70. 

35. Lo Yoga della Potenza, saggw sui Tantra (Milan: Fratelli Bocca, 
1949). English translation by Guido Stucco, The Yoga o f Power: 
Tantra , Shaktf and the Serret Way (Roebester, Vermont: Inner 
Traditions, 1992). 

36. Orientamenti) un&icipunti (Rome: Imperium, 1950). 

37. See j. Evola, “Autodifesa” (Self Defense Statement) published 
as an Appendix to Men among the Ruim (see next note). 

38. Gli uomini e le rovine (Rome: Edizioni delPAsck, 1953). 
English translation by Guido Stucco, with an introductory essay 
by H. T. Hansen, edited byMichael Moynihan. Men among the 
Ruim (Rochester, Vermont: Inner Traditions, 2002). 

39. Gli uomini e le rovine , 3rd cd. (Rome: Volpe, 1972), p. 244. 

40. On this process, see Philippe Baillet’s Introduction to Isabelle 
Robinet’s translation of Chevaucher le tigre (Paris: Guy Trédaniel, 
1982), pp. xii-xiii. 

41. Cavakare la tigre (Milan: Scheiwiller, 1961). Translation in 
progress. 

42. The langiiage here is deïiberate, for Evola does not seein to 
have considered woman as a likely candidate for this quest. 

43. Evola chose never to marry or have children. It is comnion 
knowledge that he had ample heterosexual experience in his 
younger days. 

44. One ot these collections, Meditazioni delle vette (La Spezia: 
Edizioni del Tri den te, 1974), has appeared in English translation 
by Guido Stucco: Meditations from the Peaks: Mountam Clhnhing as 
Me tap hor for the Spiritual Quest (Rochester, Vermont: Inner 
Traditions, 1998). 

45. II fascismo, saggw di una analisi critica dal punt o da vista della 
Destra (Rome: Volpe, 1964), The second edition (1970) is 
enlarged with No te sul Ter zo Reicb. 
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Hei*mann Löns: 

An Introductiön to his Life and Work 

Markus Wol ff 


The literary output of Hermann Löns is part of a profound reac- 
don against the soullessness of encroaching industrialization, big 
city life, and cuitural and economie materialism. This reactlon 
started in the 1890s and continued into the 192Os and can loose- 
ly be named t£ völkiscb . ’VA deep love for his “Heimat* or homeland, 
fueled Löns’s wide-ranging activities as a scientist, Journalist, nev¬ 
el ist, and poet. He also shared with the proponents of the völkiscb 
movement an interest in Germanic myth and prehistory. Lons’s 
character was defined by a fierce individualism that led him to 
triumph against great odds, and o ft en over his own inner demons* 
His writing style has been praised for its directness, color, and 
intensity of expression. The depth and greatness of his animal 
characterizations made him a sort of German equivalent of jack 
London and Rudyard Kipling, and have found a wide readers hip. 
His nature stories continued to be popular after World War il, 
whik his other werk, with the notable exception of Der ÏVebrwo/f, 
has been almost entirely forgotten. Until recently Der IVebnvolf 
was the onJy Löns work to be trans! ated into English (under the 
rille of Harm Wulf). 

Hermann Löns was born on August 29th T 1866, the oldestson 
°f a teacher in Kulm, Western Prussia. His father came ff om a 
family of teachers, but his grand father, Diederich Löns, mar ried a 
wealthy farmeds daughter, Löns's biographer Castelle speculates 
that this in flux of pensant blond might well have inspired Löns’s 
l de long interest in peasant culture* One of his great-grandfathers 
on kis mother's si de was Moritz Bachofen, a notabte poet and 
scholar fram the Romantic period who issued books such as 
(jioi/öda and Armvma and published a periodical ca lied Das 
A 'ordlicbt. Like his descendent, Bachofen came to prefer his native 
landscapes and gods to the dassical world championed by most of 
his contemporaries. 

VVhen he was one, Löns’s parents relocated to Deutsch- 
Rronc, where his father continued to teach high school. The 
voung boy Hermann was to grow up there until he tumed eight- 
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een, in the process becoming Intimately acquainted with the local 
surroundings, In hls short autobiography Von Ost nach lï4st s he 
later professed that CL even as a very small child, it was my greatest 
pieasure to watch the flies on the window, and at age five a dead 
mouse lured me more than a piece of cake,” Local peasants and 
playmates soon laid the foundations for his immense passion fo r 
the natural Sciences* On entering school in 1873, Löns became 
one of the best students, His intensified interest in the natural 
world led him to seek out the solitude of the surrounding woods } 
heaths and moors. On these excursions, he had many a strange 
ad venture with poachers and gypsies, once even stumbling upon a 
police commission investigating the body of a game-keeper 
murdered by wood thieveS. “Once he feil asleep under a large oak. 
When he was awakened by the voices of the forester and woods- 
men, he made a surprising discovery. In the meantime, on the 
other side of the tree, an old drunk had ended his life by hanging 
himself.” 

Lons's specialty during his early to mid teens was the investi- 
gation of local bird life, Tö this end, he assembled a sizable 
collection of stuffed birds for the high school, and at sixteen wrote 
a report about local bird life which lists 130 species* It was during 
these years that Löns developed the skills for minute observarion 
that later served him so well while writing his nature and hunting 
stories* 

During his years in Deutsch-Krone, Löns had wan te d to 
become a painter, but his efforts were thwarted by an inability to 
learn the techniques. Throughout his life, he maintained an avid 
interest in art and many of his closest friends were fme arrists. 
Löns continued to draw postcards, adding little verses in the 
manner of the great artist and story teller Wilhelm Biischg and 
sent them to friends* Aithough some of these were published after 
his death, they were meant as a private amusement. 

In 1884 t Friedrich Wilhelm Löns was called to teach in 
Munster in his native Westphalia. This move was of decisive 
importance to the further development of the young Löns. The 
house of his grandparents gave him an opportunity to connect 
with his Family history and a sense of belonging awoke within 
him, After two years, according to Von Ost nach West\ he “con- 
sciously became that which [he] had unconsciously always been; a 
Lower Saxon.” 

After graduating from high school, Löns went o ff to study 
medicine at the famed Greifswald University in 1887. In 
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Qjeifswald, a small city by the Baltic coast, he quickly sought and 
found new obsessions: fencing, dancing, and the opposite sex. He 
joined a students’ association called “Cimbria,” and it was not 
[ong before bis face was scarred defending his honor in multiple 
duels. Relishing his new found independence and freedom, he 
continued his own studies in nature which led him to publish 
several zoological articles in scientific journals. Löns was already 
•affirming his close connection to the countryside and its peasant 
inhabitants, gathering material, and formulating the guiding 
principles of his literary work. However, Löns also neglected his 
proper studies, which led to a bitter dispute with his father, who 
brought him back to study the natural Sciences at the academy in 
Münster. He specialized in beetles, discovering a new species, as 
well as malacologieal studies, some of which were published. 

It was during diese student years that Löns first discovered his 
love for writing poetry, mainly under the influence of the works 
of Detlev von Liliencron and Annette Droste-Hülshoff. Ëut his 
youthful mind also absorbed most of the other groundbreaking 
writing and thought of the day, such as that of Nietzsche. This 
was reflected in the rebellious tone of some of his early modernist 
poems, one of which dcmands “a new melody” and asserts that the 
old poetry concerns itself with “rotten corpses” and needs to be 
overcome. He wou ld remain an ardent opponent of Naturalism in 
hterature, once calling Thomas Mann’s famous family novel Die 
Buddenbroöks “one of the greatest bores of the new century.” 

Soon after, Löns gave up his studies and tried his hand at jour- 
nalism, at first being very un happy with the reality of the tra de. 
After a few short-term positions, he regained his inner strength 
alter witnessing the cholera outbreaks in Hamburg. He decided to 
become a reporter and moved to Hannover at the end of 1892. 

I he central position of Hannover proved to be a godsend for die 
yoiuig author. The city lies close to a variety of landscapes that he 
would co me to love, write about, and even fight for: the Harz 
region, the Suntel, and especially the Lüneburg Heath to the 
North. After a year of successful reporting for the Hannoversche 
Anzeiger, he married Elizabeth Erbeck, whom he had known in 
Münster. Löns soon won local fame through his “Snnday Chats,” 
a sharp and incisive column dealing with I 0 C 3 I issues that he wrote 
under various pseudonyms, the last one being “Uhlenspiegel.” 
^oon he also took over editorial duties at the new Hannoversche 
Allgemeine Zeitung and oversaw its art and hterature departments. 
I he same year, 1902, saw him take over the editorship of the local 
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eriodical Niedersachsen which dealt with local folklore and histo- 
j\ Fine art continued to be of great interest to Löns. Castelle goes 
só far as to say that “for Löns, colors signify emotions, creation, 
experience. His descriptive prose glows and bleeds with color. 
Löns secs the world through the eyes of a fine artist,” In keeping 
w dth his anti-naturalist attitude, Löns’s favorite artist was the 
Swiss symbolist Amold Böcklin. 

Hermann Löns's political side was very pragmatic during this 
period. He disliked most political parties, lamenting the lack of 
foresight and unity, and the petry squabbles and intrigues of 
parliament. He was always fascinated by what he saw as the 
healthy, inborn strength that he experienced in his dealings with 
comman people—as opposed to the pathological hypermodernity 
of the middle classes. This simple, straightforward world was 
what he later sought to portray in his novels. 

Löns and his first wife divorced in 1901, end in g an increas- 
ingly unhappy and childless marriage, Löns tried to find his 
hearings again in nature and vowed not to marry again. But only 
a few months later he feil in love with Lisa Hausmann. The pair 
married in the spring of 1902. Ayear earlier, he had published a 
volume of poetry, Me in goldenes Buch (My Golden Book). It 
contains vivid descriptions of hun tin g and country life. As he 
wrote later in his autobiography: “I . . . lived for weeks on end in 
a hunting lodge, lived for months among the peasants, and then, 
when I was back in the bustie of the city, that which the heath 
wind had told me took on a tangible shape and form.” He had 
been hunting o ff and on si nee die early 1890s, taking out his note¬ 
book when confronted with an interestïng scene or animal and 
recording every minute detail. The process, aura, and surroundings 
of the hunt seemed to interest him more than killing. 

During the next few years, he worked on the short stories that 
would make up Mein brmines Buch (My Brown Book), which was 
published in 1907. The work was subtided “Heath Impressions” 
and includes stories that take place in the Lüneburg Heath, an 
area that was only then being “discovered” by the rest of Germany 
as a imique and magical landscape, and becoming known lor its 
red-brown soil, tall juniper trees, moors, and sandy dunes. One of 
these stories, “Die rote Beekc TÏ is especially notable and w as later 
published separately in an illustrated edinon. The dele translates 
as "The Red Brook,” the stream that runs red with the blood of 
slaughtered Saxon chieftains. The story deals with a historie event 
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from the time when the Chnstian Frankish king Charlemagne 
subdued the heathen Saxons by force, The story sings the praises 
of resistance against outside forces, a theme that Löns woulci 
continue and expand upon in Der Wehrwolf: Like the rest of the 
stories in My Brown Book> “The Red Brook” was distingmshed by 
short, terse sentences and a loaded, colorful style that was by now 
becoming a Löns hallmark and coming to the attention of the 
serious literary establishment. In the coming years, he would 
gather enduring fame as the “poet of the heath.” 

The early history of Saxony and Germanic history in general 
was to be a condnuing intluence and interest for Hermann Löns, 
During this time, he adopted the old German names for the 
monthsj which to him were more intimately symbolic of the actu^ 
al cycles of the year than the Latin names, In July 1912, Löns 
wrote to his friend Traugott Pilf, that he was “currently readiiig a 
lot of Tacitus, Caesar, Prokop, in order to become more closely 
acquainted with German prehistory. The Greenland and Faroe 
Sagas are splendid, the discovery of America and so on, and Egill 
die skald, poet, murderer, miser, and fine feüow,” An inscripdon, 
also from 1912, in PilPs copy of Der letzte Hansbur reads: “We 
should always remember that the Christian cross once looked like 
a swastika,” And, starting at least as early as 1902, Löns adopted a 
personal insignia that had been in use among the peasants of 
Lower Saxony for gener ad ons: the ivolfsangei The varia don Löns 
used has the shape of a reversed N with a vertical slash through 
the middle. Other forms foond on old lower Saxon farmhouses 
often have a swastika-like shape. 

In his poetic imagination, Löns visualized an interesting orL 
gin of these symbols. He speculated that peasants sat al their 
hearths watching and contempladng the different shapes that 
sparks took flying into the air, “drawing strange red runes through 
the darkness. Crosses were formcd by their hasty flight, golden 
crosses, whose ends were bent into hooks.” Elsewhere, he muses 
about the general significance of the fiery clement: “Fire means 
community, just like running water and waves of grain. Those 
three know so much, and can rell us so much, but the open fire 
indeed knows the most, even though it speaks the quietest lan- 
guage. Ancient stories it knows, stories that men have long 
lorgotten, stories from the age when Wode and Frigga were still 
venerated, when the wolf stil! pounced on the elk calf in the moor.” 

Swastika and wolfsangel figured prominently in two of Löns’s 
best-known novels: Der letzte Hansbur and Der Wèbrwolf- The 
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c0 ver of many editions of the fornier shows a bind rune formed 
ou t of the S-rune and a verrieal wolfsangel, while various versions 
of the swastika were placed in a seemingly arbitrary marnier as 
vignettes at the ends of some chapters. Löns himself never 
explained their use, but in later edidons a note was added which 
men duns that the author might have been influenced by folkloric 
incerpretations like “morning and evening sun” and “male and 
fetnale.” In Der iVebnvolf the wolfiangel in its reverse N shape 
without the middle slash is used by the peasants as a symbol to 
leave behind marking their activities; “three axe marks, one this 
way, one that way, and one diagonally.” 

Hcrmann Lons’s deep connection to his homeland, its people, 
and its natural beauty also had other consequences. The writer 
quickly became a conservationist and early supporter of the move- 
ments to establish National Parks and set aside unspoiled wilder- 
ness areas in Germany, He wrote nunierous articles for periodicals 
expoimding his views on the holisdc concept of “ Heimatschutz . ” In 
addition to the conservadon of natural habitars, Heimatschutz 
concerns itself with the preservation of folk culture and worth- 
whilc cultural features and monuments. Tb Löns, the preservation 
of beauty was always a driving motivation in these matters, as can 
be seen in his writing. Among other things, this led him to 
become involved in the project of the Har ze r Heimatpark, and to 
writc the text of an introductory brochure about the park, 
Together with Curt Flöricke, Löns was also instrumental in the 
creation of the protected area at the Wilseder mountuin, the 
Heidesehutzpark. The environmental ehanges in the Lünehurg 
Heath certainly brought out his most passionate concern, even 
leading him to compose some of the First outright ecologist poet- 
r\ _ : "Die Letzten" (The Last Ones) and “Der Bohrtiirm” (The Oil 
Well), both of which are included in the 1909 collecdon Mem 
blnttes Buch (My Blue Book), which also contains many ballads 
with references to prehistory, Gemianic andquity, and folk cus- 
toms with roots in pre-Chrïstian pagan timcs. “Die rote Rune” 
( 1 ht Red Rune), "Die Varusschlacht” (Varus’s Battle), and “Das 
Osterfeuer” (The Easteriire, translated in this issue of TT7?), are 
examples of this. 

Gf Hermann Löns’s poene collections. Der kleine Rosengarten 
( f he Linie Rosé Garden) would prove to be the most popular. 
The tone in this book is generally lighter and more accessible 
than Mem blaties Buch. Many of these poems were later made into 
folk songs. Like most of his works, il is set apart by an extremely 
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visual and immediate styie of poetry that conquered the hearts 
and minds of his readership. Much later, in 1932, a movie was 
even made {Grim ist die Heide [Green is the Heath], named after a 
Löns poem that Kar! Blume arranged into a popular song and 
which was featured in the film), loosèly inspired by die settings 
and moods of Löns’s popular fiction and poetry, It strove to recre- 
ate the life of the inhabitants of the Heath. 

After several hectic years in Hannover, Lons increasingly 
yearned to live in the country and, in 1907, he took on a position 
of chief editor in the quaint, smal 1 town of Bückehurg. He was to 
stay there for four years, which would prove to bc some oi the 
most productive as well as unhappy years of his lite. He had by 
and large conipleted his literary exploradons of the natural world 
and now returned to the human sphere. This resuked in the 
peasant novels Der letzte Hanshur and Der Wèhrwölfzs well as the 
psychological novel Das zmite Gesicht {Second Sight). 

Der IVehrvmlf tells of the same tribe that fought Charlemagne 
under Wïdddnd, only this time the tale is set 800 years later dur- 
ing the Thirty Years War, when Saxon farmers banded together to 
fight off Swedish marauders and other quesdonable elements that 
were trying to take advantage of the chaos of the war. In this tense 
novel, the peasants are torn out of their harmonious shell and 
faced with the daunting task of ha ving to commit grave violence 
in order to prevent more bloodshed. This inner conflict is 
nowhere more apparent than in the novel’s ritle, a word coined by 
Löns himself lts meaning is explained by Lehnemann: “A Svere- 
wolf 1 or fnanwolf 1 is a man that ff om time to time transforms into 
a raging beast. The £ Wehr-wolves\ on the other hand, are human 
and remain human, since they are peasants defending themselves 
in a time of war, in order to survive.” The “wehr” in “Wehrwolf’ 
derives from the verb w ebreu which means H to defendd' But 
“Wehrwolf” als o refers to the savagery that die peasants ernploy 
in their war against the marauders, savagery that is perhaps justi- 
fied during wartime but which could also threaten to undermine 
the ethica! basis of their life* Obviously, Löns exploited the mul¬ 
tiple meanings inherent in his word creaüon to the hallest. 

Der Wehrirolf was Hermann Löns T s greatest success as a 
novelist. The great German writer Ernst Jünger, who later in 
World War I led the very same company that Löns joine-d, 
descrihed its language as “coarse and akin to a woedend 1 and 
noted a spirit of die “old sagas." While reading it, Jüiiger was liv- 
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j n g in Kirchhorst, near the area where the action in the novel 
takes place. The novel was widely read during both wars and even 
inspired some gr o ups of the German youth move ment to 
adopt the wolfsangel as insignia. 

While werking on Der Wehrwolfm late 1909, Löns suffered a 
nervous breakdowm, caused by stress from overwerk and too many 
deadlines. On November 20th, 1909, he was nevertheless able to 
sign the Wölfmngel at the end of the completed manuscript. For 
the design of the book cover, Löns recommended the kettle hook, 
the “most sacred object in the house, the Symbol of ownership; 
oaths were made on it, possession was taken with it, . . . [The] pro- 
tection [of the gods] was requested with it.” 

The last years of Löns’s life were marked by the painful 
separation from his wife and their sickJy son, and by constant dis- 
illusionment and restless travels in Austria and Switzerland. 
NeverthelesSj even during this difficuit period he was able to 
produce some notable works, such as the nature sketches in Mein 
bunus Buch (My Colorful Book) and the village chronicle Die 
Hamer von Ohlendotf (The Ilouses of Ohlendorf), leaving the 
latter manuscript behind in his drawer when he donned his army 
uniform. 

Perhaps one of the most tragic aspects ol Lönss early death 
was that some of his wide ranging plans lor future works would 
never come to fnntion. In his late letters, he was hinting at several 
novel ideas, one of them being an epic retelling the struggle of the 
Christian Franks with the heathen Saxons, pitting Charlemagne 
“the Saxon Slayer” against Wïdukind. During 1912, Löns was 
engaged in studies of the historical period he wished to depict. 
1 he other project was to be a novel ca lied The Antichrist, a study 
ol a new man whose ‘‘heart is warm and gentle, his mind cold and 
hard, and who does not stop at anything to help bis blood broth- 
ers, hls people ... one who kughs when the enemy's hullet tears 
through him and who shakes the latter’s hand and says: Thank you 
lor sa ving me trom dying a straw death and for facilkatmg my 
bodily exit!” As if trying to folfill this ideal himself, the enthusias- 
tic writer went to great lengths to jein the regular army in 1914, 
and finally succeeded. Because of his reputation as a writer, he 
could have easily been a war correspondent, but Löns was driven 
to sec actual combat. Perhaps also seeking to escape his inner tor- 
ments and hardships, Löns seems to have alrnost welcomed death. 
After all, for him Der Webrmlf had already been his u war song.” 
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On August 24th, he was accepted by the 73rd lafantry regiment 
as fit for duty. 

Even though Löns had joined the war filled with certainty 
about its necessity and its liberating, even cleansing possi bilities, 
his war diary often tells a different story'. Together with a whole 
gcnerarion, he found himself overwhelmed by the mechanization 
of war in which individual hcroism seemed next to impossible. “I 
find that the din of battle reminds me of the noise of factories. lt 
doesn’t excite me, it only fiils me with disgust.” Two days before 
his death, Löns made the foilowing entry: “From my hunk I watch 
the shooting stars. I think of the corpses, of the spy that was shot, 
L T p in the night sky the same danger and distress. Life is death, 
coming into existence only leads to ruin.” 

Hermann Löns’s date with death came on September 26th, 
1914, on the Western Front, only one month after he had cnlisted. 
A comrade in his battalion tells the story’ of Löns’s last moments: 

I had never seen Hermann Löns so happy as on that 
morning. At five o’clock we went off, both of us in front, 
until we came to the stubble field, without any cover. 
Then suddenly we were under heavy lire from the French. 
lt was like a hailstorm. “Lie down!” I shouted, and there 
we lay, he right behind me. The fire grew ever more 
heinous; at the edge of the field, there was an excavated 
passage, we had to take cover there otherwise they would 
have shot us to pieces. I cal led, “Keep crawling!” hut in 
the midst of the hellish noise I heard a faint sound behind 
me, I turned around—the hullet had hit only too weli, 
below the left shoulder and then into the hearr, . . . Yes, 
and then we took cover in the passage until dark and 
couldn’t move. At half past seven 1 crawled out and over 
the field. T had to see him ... He still lay there like I had 
last seen him in the morning fog. The face was propped 
by his hands, deeply peaceful. He looked so calm and 
handsome. lt couldn’t have taken more than two seconds 
aftcr the bullet had hit. I kneeled down by him and 
arranged his body and folded his hands. It was aimost 
dark. Only here and there were the enemy lines lit up. His 
large clear eyes quietly gazed into the night. . . . Well, and 
then I got the shot through the mouth, right there next to 
him, and those fingers there are gone too. I would do it 
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again in a second . . . If we could only have kept him, We 
vvill nor get a comrade like that again . .. 

On the morning ofJanuary 5th 1933, as farmer Sohier was 
biisy plowing his field near the French city of Reims, the soil 
suddenly turned up a Gennan sol dier’s boots and some bones. 
The iocal cemetery warden handed the LD. tag on to the proper 
authorities. The number on the tag, 309,1.R. 73,4 Kp., identified 
the remains as those of Hermann Löns. His mortal remains had 
been presumed missing since he was hastily buried during that 
early fighting in 1914. By now, Dei ■ Wehrwolf had been bought 
over 400,000 times, and some adherents of the incipient German 
regime were eager to paint Löns as a precursor to a new era. At 
least one protected naturai area near Würzburg was named after 
him. But although he was widely praised as a völkisch forerunner 
of the “blood & soil” ethos, Löns’s peasant novels are rooted in an 
organic sense of community and fierce independence that is far 
removed from the centralized planning and stilted pageantry of 
the National Socialist state, 

After several attempts at a state burial, his bones were finally 
given a simple military funeral near Fallingbostel in his beloved 
Lüneburg Heath, the area whose naturai features and people he 
immortalized in his works. The poet, novelist, and conservation- 
ist himself would have preferred a quieter exit, as can be seen in 
this poem from 1912: 

Evening Song 

And if things should end, then leave me alone, 

Al! by myseJf on the deserted heath, 

Not to hear or see any more, 

But to wither away like dead anima! bone. 

1 he grey heath moss my deathbed shall be, 

1 he crow sings my funeral litany, 

1 he death bell is tolled by the storm, 

I shall be buried by beetle and worm. 

And on my grave no stone shall stand, 

No grave mound heaped from the sand, 

No wreath shall lie in the place I died, 

And no tear shall fall at the final rite. 
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I want to hear and see nothing more, 

Only to waste away, like the grass and leaves. 
I do not want a stone or moujid, 

Only to pass away without tracé or sound! 
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Across the heath I walked, the heath so wide and vast. 

And solitude whispered sullen words in my ear. 

It whispered of times dead and gone, when the aurochs still 
roamed, 

When the eagle circled high in the sky above the marsh, 

When the wolf, the fie.ree one, left death runes in the sand, 
When the elk, the strong one, was still telled by the hunterhand. 

Before foreign ways turned good mto evil, 

And nüble Wodan and Frigga were yet highly honored; 

When maniy courage, and not just worldly wealth, held sway, 
When the her o mamtained his right with drawn sword; 

Not with cowardly words and cheap oaths; 

Th is the death like solitude secretly taught me. 

Our Gods were once called love and power, 

Power to procreate, love to make pleasure bloom. 

Our law was terse, our law was rhis; 

Redeem love with love, and ha te with ha te. 

A loyal hand to every man who proved a ffiend. 

A bloody hand to the wight who approached as an enemy 

Different times passéd across the heath, 

Wodan s sacred woods feil prey to the treacherous axe; 

Frigga, the laving lady, was turned into a witch, 

Every holy stead dishonored as a loathsome site; 

Wodan’s noble raven was called now the gallow’s bird, 

Frigga J s roguish little owl insuited as a sa va ge corpse’s hen; 

And thirteen, that sacred number of secrets, 

Was at once a number of misfortune and fear. 

Among the oaks stood a single thatched-roof house, 

From the mossy gable, horses stretched their necks; 
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geneath it, a heart-shaped opening was cut tor the owls, in 
keeping with a friendly age-old custom. 

On the grey door, the sacred circle was displayed, carved and 
colored as in the days of old. 

And the good sun rune right beside, 

Just Iike the forefather’s earnest, unyielding ways would have it. 

On either side of the black wall of the hearth 
Wodan’s battle horse boldlyreared up; 

,As if it wished to whinny to me with all lts strength: 

Even now I carry Wodan still, my friend, and you still 
trust Frigga. 

I walked on further across the twilit land, 

Behind which the sun sank down, round and red. 

On the other side across the brownish marsh, 

A glowing red flame rosé toward a stariess sky. 

The white smoke billowed up before the pitch black forest, 

Unril it slowly disappeared in the evening clouds. 

And I stood and stayed, gazing at the fire’s glow, 

And listened to the girls’ cheering and the young boys’ 
shrill shouts. 

And I laughed and thought: 

Despi te it all, the joyful ways of our ancestors 
Have been kept alive by my people. 

Still they honor their God in the beautiful way of their forefathers, 
with glowing embers and white whirling smoke. 

Still it remains as it was in ancient tiines. 
blue of eyes and mind, light of heart and hair. 

Fhey have kept their bodies and spirits yet strong, 

Still healthy are their limbs, their blood and marrow. 

At ross the heath I walked, the heath so wide and vast, 

And solitude whispered joyful words in my ear. 

( Tramlation: Markus Woljj) 
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The Saxon Songwriter: 

An Interview with Fire & Ice’s lan Read 

joshua Buckley 


Despi te its rather margin al status, the re now exisrs an entire sub¬ 
culture of “Euro-heathen” music. Pagan, Euro-ccntric, and often 
espousing a Nietzschean contempt fbr the masses, it is a genre 
that thrives in the post-Internet world. Once the pro vin ce of a few 
geographiailly scattered initiates, unusual ïdeas are now available 
at the click of a button. Smal! music labels that would have been 
incapable of achieving gtobal distribution fiftecn years ago, can 
now sell their wares from Minne apolis to Moscow. New records 
or magazines appear and word spreads through the electronic 
grapevine in minutes. There is a significant chance that the jour- 
nal you now hold in your hands was discovered over the Internet. 

Once the lone province of the World Serpent label, Furo- 
heathen music is now being produced by a slew ol' independent 
entrepreneurs, many of them specializing in lavish packaging and 
special commemorativc releases. Over the past ten years, CO 
compiiations have appeared in honor of Julius F.vola, the Roman 
legionary ctilt of Mithras, the Fraternitas Satumi, the völkisch 
artists Hermann Hendrich, Joseph Thorak, and the filmmaker 
Feni Riefenstahl. Predictably, much of the music one finds on 
these releases is heavily derivative of the original World Serpent 
stable— 1 "apocalyptic folk” luminaries Current 93, Sol Invictus, 
and Death In June. AJthough one could quibhle over whether or 
not these groups w^ere the sole ereators of the genre (Rohert N. 
laylor’s outfit Changes w r as playing music that could be describcd 
as 1L Euro-heathen” way back in the I960s), they have undoubtedly 
been the most influential. 

Yet whiJe many of these second generation Euro-heathen 
artists 1 interest in Germanic mythology, runes, and aesthetics is 
merely an invitation of their heroes, lan Read's enduring fascina- 
tion with the myth, magie, and mysteries of Northern Europe 
runs deep. A former collaborator with both Death In June and 
Current 93 (he appeared with Freya Aswynn on 1986’s Swastikas 
f'orNoddy LP), Read soon ventured out to form Sol Invictus with 
Heath in june alumnus Tony Wake ford. Combintng traditional 
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songs with newer material based on pagan themes, Soks fïrst few 
albums were grim explorations of European folklore, Spenglerian 
cultural pessimism, and Wake ford’s own romantic misadventures* 
Read participated on the First three Sol releases: Against the 
Modern World\ Lex Talionis, and Trees in Winter. In many ways, the 
latter set the stage for his solo work as Fire + Ice, The song 
“Miehael,” hy far that album’s brightest (darkest?) moment, is the 
ideal vehicle for Read s hauntingly evocative vocals. Shrouded in 
medieval ambiance, it conjures up an atmosphere that seems to 
hover outside time. 

Bnt as Sol Invictus experimented with new musical directions 
and increasingly personal lyrics, Fire + Ice has delyed fnrther and 
further into die Northern European tradition, Tn 1996 the group 
re lease d Rthia, which constituted Read*s “master work of lore” for 
the Rune-Gild. Feauiring songs like “Of Midgard,” “Holy Mead/ f 
and “Egil," it rnight be the most seamless musical expression of 
Odinist principles ever produced. Birdkmg (2000) soon followed, 
and is without a doubt Fire * Ice’s most musically accomplished 
recording to date* Exhibiting a yariety of styles, but rooted in 
Read’s folk-traditional sensibilities, Birdkmg is at once a celebra- 
tion of Englands heroic tradition, and a lam ent for a worJd in 
which that tradition has been almost completely submerged: 

Wh ere have they gone , those proudest of dreamers? 

Tbeir woods are al! siknced and the bright halls stand [ree. 

Ch ildren stiirdy and floxen, 

Gewissét bold andfree , 

As the land they were Saxon. 

Tall grass is waving over their barnnvs; 

Their pastures unmown y and the meadows ghostly. 

Shadows are whispering, songs front the twilight; 

Their noords al! shattered t and the spears just trees * 

In betw ecn musical endeavors, Read publishes the Germanic 
heat hen magazine Rüna. With articles on topics ranging trom 
herb-lore to the European warrior tradition, Rüna features some 
of the most polished, intelleetually engaging writing currently 
being produced in tlie Asatru-Odinist milieu (and, we rnight add, 
it has played no mean part in inspiring our own efforts with TYR)* 
Read was also kind enough to find time to respond to the follow- 
ing interview, which was conducted via the Internet in mid-2001* 
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jlow did you get involved with the occult? Was Crowley 
much of a catalyst? 

As a child I saw Mary Poppins and thought to myself, “1 would love 
to be a wizard one day.” In 1974 I joined Sir Richard Bolles’s 
Regiment of Foote in what was then called the King’s Army but is 
now the English Civii War Society. They stipulated that all 
inembers had to learn the Elder Futhark so that we could 
communicate with each other secredy. We also worshiped Óöinn, 
although they we re pretty basic and inaccurate rituals—but done 
in die rig'ht spirit. Being who I am, 1 looked deeper into rone-lore 
and a whole new world opened up in front of me (and, to some 
cxtent, behind me). 

Crowley played no part in this initially. Only later did I look 
into his work, finding his magick of only vague interest, but bis 
ii'fe and contribution to our age of great importance. 

What about the Hluminates of Thanateros and Chaos Magie? 
Can you give us a little background as to how that became so 
important? 

At that time I was unable to find any Odinists who had any inter¬ 
est in things more esoterie, beyond a vague desire co dabble with 
die mnes (by which I meun the rune shapes and basic meanings). 
Ib some extenr this is still true. So I needed another way of learn- 
ing the basic techniques of sorcery. A magazine called The Lamp 
of Tboth , which had seen one issue, was revived and contained an 
advertisement for the IOT. I wrote to Pete Carroll announcing 
my intendon ot completing the syllabus for neopbytes called Liber 
MMM, and then irioved to Germany to live, A year later I visited 
England and saw Pete to hand over my diary He told me that 
over a hundred people had written to him, but I was the only one 
to do the work. Later, when I started running groups, 1 realized 
that this was unusual because only one in a thousand typically do 
any work. Therefore, I became a member of the IOT because 
they we re a werking magieal order that all o wed their members to 
pursiie any path they wished, which suited me because 1 wanted to 
Work with others in the Germanic way. 

Pete later reconstituted the IOT into the Pact of the IOT and 
asked me to run a group* As I already had some people, I asked 
theni to move into the Pact and they a gr eed. Alter Pete retired, I 
cook the reins until retiring a few years ago. 
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Ian Read in Sintra, Portugal. 
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Was the Germanic Tradition always something you feit au 
affinity for* or was that more an outgrowth of these other 
explorations? 

\s you vvill see fforn the former quesrion, the horse always came 
before the cart. 

Before beeoming involved in the Rune-Gild, were you part 
of the Odinic Rite or any other organized heaihen group? I 
was under the impression that you’d collaborated with Freya 
Aswynn at some point. 

My profession certificate ïnto the Odinic Rite bears the number 
17 t so 1 was a fairly early mernbcr. Freya Aswynn ran a group in 
London that became a Hall in the Rune-Gild. For various reasons 
the co re of this group all le ft with me to go our uwn way and 
Freya stopped her association with the Gild* Around 1980, I 
wrote to Edred to order some material and sign up for his 
Institute of Runic Studies Asatrü. After the split with Freya, he 
asked me to run the Gild in the UK and I agreed. 

For those of our readers who tnight not be famiHar with it, 
can you give us an overview as to the Gild’s goals and histo- 

ry? 

He can be fairly eer tam that there was an actua] Gild in ancient 
tinies for several reasons, partieularly the uniformity of ehange 
trom the El der to the Younger Futhark all across Northern 
Europe. We continue their work, which is to help people initiale 
themsejves into the roystery system of our Folk. In order to do 
this, we run groups, research, and publish specialized works, as 
^ ell as trying to rlnd better methods for training people. This may 
ultimately be the only hope left for our Folk to hecome what they 
^huuld be. It certainJy will be of paramount importance, 

Have you done any lecture tours lately? Is that something 
you plan to pursue in the future? 

I here have been no lecture tours for some time, although I do 
present something each year ar the Rune-Gild International 
^ rJ °t, which has hitherro 'been held in the USA. Whether there 
u ill be further tours is in the lap of the gods. 
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What about your work with Fire + Ice? Do you think your 
music has been influential in promoting the Gerraardc 
Tradition to people who might not otherwisc be exposed to 
this sort of thing? Has the music made people more recep- 
tive to your other projects? 

Music is theorctically a great way to spread ideas, but in reality 
most people are completely undiscerning. Their preference for 
one band over another is just a matter of peer pressure or 
marketing. It would be nice to think that some are turned towards 
their natural way by my music, but 1 have no idea either way. To 
record albums or perform live in the expectation of this would 
certainly be a soul-destroying venture. Many don’t seem to realize 
that the Ian Read who is Fire + Ice is the same one who works on 
Rnna. The old gnomic verse about taking a horse to water is as 
true now as it ever was. 

Teil us about your background as a musician. Were you 
involved with other groups before Death in June and 
Current 93? 

1 used to sing for my own amusement and pleasure. Mainly in 
smoky halls at feasts or by bonfires at rituals. My singing at a gath- 
ering in London prompted Douglas P. to ask me to work with him 
in Death In June. Later Tony Wake ford, whom I knew through 
the religion and Viking re-enactment, asked me to form a band 
with him and that became Sol Invictus. 

Have you always been interested in folk/traditional music? 
Were you around in the early seventies, when Steeleye Span 
and the Watersons were at their peak? 

F.ven if I didn’t iike folk music, 1 would support and nurture it 
because it forms part of our sacred way. My favorite folk band is 
ca lied Strawhead, but typically most people have never heard ol 
them. I am not one to know facts in the way most people do. 
Consequently, although I listen to folk, I probahly couldn’t name 
more than a few performers just as, despite an abiding love ol 
fighüng skills, 1 don’t know the names of more than a handful ot 
boxers. My contempt for modern politics is such. for example. 
that I ignore the news and have read no newspapers for twenty 
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years. It takes me on average two ro rhree weeks before I find out 
the name of the new American President. And even then I would 
forget it ifl could. 

\s an Asatruar, do you feel that this kind of music—and folk 
culture in general—has a deeper resonance for those of 
co mmon European descent? 

Of course. DNA wil 1 out, as itwere. 

Besides Germanic culture and heathenism, what other influ- 
ences have contributed to your songvvriting approach? Are 
there any specific authors or poets who have struck a chord 
over the years? 

In the past 1 have spoken of my regard for Leslie Charterisk books 
about the Saint, and how he first introduced me to the idea of elit- 
ism. I read voraciously at all times. When traveling anywhere I 
carry a book because time is too precious to waste, and people 
should respect themselves enough to do this. Because of how 
many authors I have read and my focus on the point behind some- 
thing rather than the specifics, I would be hard put to name any 
specific influcnces. 

Do you feel particularly rooted in England, or are your alle- 
giances more pan-Germanic? Has English history always 
been something youVe looked to for inspiration? 

My Hrst allegiance is to a group of people all around the world 
(and not just in Europe), who I see as my real family. However, my 
love for England is well known. In reality, this is somewhat meta- 
physical as I well know that most Englishmen, like most people 
everywhere, aren 5 ]: worth the cost of the ink on their birth certifi- 
cates. ït would be possible to have a pan-Germanic allegiance in 
theory, but in reality nothing is likely to ever bring these peoples 
togethen Although it could happen if we weren't ruled by people 
who couldn’t organize a piss up in a brewery. 

As to your other question, is anyonc not inspired by English 
history? We ruled the largest empire ever at one time for years 
and a history of the world that failed to mendon England would 
he a booldet One of our legacies is that more mi les of road in the 
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world demand one drive on the left than on the right, to the 
amazement of most who discover this. 

How do you feel about the environmental movement? As a 
heathen, it’s almost inevitable that you should feel a stronger 
connection to the natural world than your average Christian 
or urban secular humanist. 

The environment would be helped by a drastic reduction in the 
human population. 

On the Birdking album, you worked witli a number of other 
musicians. Are there other collaborative projects planned for 
die future? 

I have written no lyrics for more than a year now, so it is unsure 
if there will be any further music projects, let alone collaborative 
ones. We shall have to see. 

Any other interesting (or prurient) details you’d like to men- 
tion? I've been told diat you’re a fanadcal pipe smoken 

Anyone can smoke a cigarette. Pipe smoking is a more elite 
pursuit. 
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1, Introduction 

A&E*s new release of The Prisoner bil Is this cult series as t4 reie% r ï- 
slons First masterpiece.” In truth, it is probably televisiorPs only 
masterpiece* The Prisoner is a triumph of acting, of photography, 
of design, of wriring, of thought, and, less so, of music, More gen- 
eraily, of course, it is a triumph of audacity and imagination. Like 
Li great work of art, it is timeless. Very little about The Prisoner is 
dated—-even though it went into production more than thirty-fwc 
years ago. For the most part, the series looks as fresh as it did 
\vlien First aired* And its message seems more relevant than ever. 

Of course, what that message is is the central problem with 
The Prisoner, Fans leve to emphasize the “open-endedness” of the 
series: e very on e has their own Prisoner Bat when we interpret a 
text (even a cinematic text) our goal s hou ld not be to arrivé at a 
purely suhjective, idiosyncratic understanding. Interpretations 
ot The Prisoner are often wildly speculative and subjecrive—and 
otten completely ignore the public statements that Patrick 
McGoohan (the series’ creator) has made about it, Surely what we 
want is an interpre lat ion which causes the text to open itself and 
reveal the meaning its creator put into it, if any. Serious-minded 
people don’t treat texts as Rorschach blots. One begins the task of 
tnterpretation by carefijJIy studying every detail of a text, One also 
studies the background of its author, and what its author has said 
about it. 

Some interpre tati ons work bet ter than others. Some can 
sxplain the text as a whole, others only in part. The former is 
obviously preferable to the latter. For example, in the final 
episode of the series we at last discover the idencity of the 
niysierious “Number One' 1 : he is the Prisoner himself. Can one 
interpret this in an atheistic, or “secular humanist” vein? Does the 
hnal episode teach us that Number One is God, but that God is 
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really us? One could indeed interpret things thatway—but oniy if 
one ignored the fact that McGoohan was (and is) a devoot 
Catholic, 

Wh at I have attempted tü do in this essay is tü present an 
overall interpretadon of The Prisoner ,; situating it within the 
tradition of 20th-eentury “anti-inodernism.” As an artist, 
McGoohan must be understood as bel on ging to the school of 
Pound, Ycats, Eliot, Joyce, Huxley Lawrence, Kafka, and (to 
some extent) OrwelL It does not matter if McGoohan never read 
these authors; they would have recognized him as one ol their 
own. It is iny belief that such an interpretadon is the most fruitful 
way to understand The Prisoner. But First, a little background 
Information for the uninitiated . , . 

At the time The Prisoner went into production, Paniek 
McGoohan was the highest-paid actor in British television. He 
was the star o ï Danger Man (shown in the USA as Secret Agent), in 
which he played a spy by the name of John Drake. But Drake was 
no James Bond knock-off. Danger Man premiered on September 
11 T 1960, alrnost two years before the release of the First Bond 
film, Dn No . Incidentally, McGoohan was the first actor offered 
die part of Bond, but he turned it down, He feit that Bond’s worm 
anizing and killing were immorah McGoohan made sure that 
Drake was never depicted in any amorous encounters with 
women, and that he never killed his enemies. But Danger Man was 
plenty violent. FisticufFs were a major feature of the series (and 
also of The Prisoner), McGoohan was physically imposing in the 
role of Drake. He was rail, tough, determined, and deadly serieus* 
McGoohan T s odd, sing-songy voice (a product of being bom in 
New York, and later raised in Ireland and Sheffield) was also erisp 
and powerful. He radiated enormous intensity and intelligence* 

In 1966, McGoohan’s contract for Danger Man ran out, and 
he decided to quit (even though the first two episodes of the new 
season—the only o nes in color—were already in the can; they 
were later edited together as a seldom-seen feature cal led Koroshi)* 
Lew Grade, the head of ITC, the firm that produced Danger Man, 
wanted very much to keep McGoohan on, Wh en die star put ro 
him the idea for The Prisoner t Grade irmnediately agreed to it, He 
had no idea what he was getting into. 

The germ of The Prisoner was provided by George Markstein, 
script editor for Danger Man. Marlestein had worked in British 
intelligence, and knew oi the existence of a secret “rest home 
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called Inverlair Lodge, where old spies could live out their days 
without accidentally revealing their secrets when Alzheimer’s set 
jn, Somehow, Markstein, thought, this could be developed into an 
exciting series. This was basically the extern: of Markstein’s 
contribution to the series’ format. The Prisoner was Patrick 
McGoohan’s creation. 

Here is the premise; a secret agent—whose name is never 
revealed in the entire series—angrüy resigns his job and prepares 
to leave the UK on holiday. Unbeknownst to him, however, he is 
followed home by a man in a hearse, who knocks him unconscious 
using some kind of gas, When the secret agent awakens, he is in 
his own bedroom, but when he looks out the window, he finds 
that he is in a strange, cosmopolitan little town. He discovers that 
he is being held prisoner in this place, which is known only as “the 
Vïllage.” No one is referred to by name, only by number. The 
inhabitants wear colorful costumes, and spend a good deal of time 
parading and having fun, yet they are all curiously soulless. 
Underneath the Vil lage is a complex of co n trol rooms, from 
which a vast bureaucracy watches the Vil lagers’ every move using 
sophisticated, electronic surveillance equipment. 

The highest ranking authority in the Vïllage is called 
“Number 'Iwo,” and the office is constantly changing hands. 
Number One remains in the background. The location of the 
Vil lage is never revealed—nor is it ever revealed “which si de” runs 
the place. The Vil lagers are cared lor from cradle to grave. Some 
seem to work, whereas others do nothing. The masters of the 
Vil la ge Have at their disposal the most advanced technology 
imaginable. They can invade onc’s dreams, brainwash one into 
believing anything, switch minds from one body to another, and 
bring a dead man back to life. Escape is mipossible. The perimeter 
of the Vïllage is guarded by a mysterious creature that looks like a 
balloon and is called only “Rover.” It lives at the bottom of the sea 
and can suffocate escapees, or mereiy smn thetn. Is it alive? Is it a 
niachine? l 'That would be telling,” says Number Two in the first 
episode (see the Appendix to this essay). 

The men behind the Vïllage want to know why our hero— 
nho they ca 11 “Number Six ?3 —resigned his job. He refuses to teil 
thern, or to conform. They try to break hïs wül in various ways. 
I hey drug him. They hypnotize him. They trick him into think¬ 
ing he has escape d, only to reveal that he has never left. They raise 
him to the exalted position of Number "Iwo, then literally beat 
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him and deposit him back in his bed. They rurn his old friends 
against him, They make him doubt his own identity. They per- 
form a mock lobotomy on him. They trick him into belïeving he 
is a gunfighter in the Old West, They regress him back to his 
childhood, then H brmg him op” all over again. They even allow 
him to actually escape, and then lure him back. Finally, with no 
more tricks left up their sleeves, the Villagers admit defeat and 
beg the Prisoner to lead them. 

Oh, and aside from McGoohan, the only other regular is a 
dwarf 

This was—and is-—quite simply, the most unusual thing ever 
made for tclevision. Only David Lyncht Twiv Peaks rivals it for 
shcer strangeness and originality. McGoohan arranged with Lew 
Grade to produee The Prisoner under the auspices of his company, 
Everyman Films, which he had set up in 1960. This gave him tota! 
control over every aspect of the production. ITC budgeted the 
series at £75,000 an episode, a huge amounr in those days. 
Extensive location shooting was done at Portmcirion in Wales: an 
andficial village constructed over several decades by architect 
Clough Williams-Pillis* McGoohan planned out in detail the 
world of the Village. He contributed to the design of sets, props, 
costumes. The Village even had its own typestyle, which was also 
used for the opening and closing titles of the series, 

The production included many Danger Man alumni, 
Particularly striking were the sets designed by art director Jack 
Shampan. They included a large, circular chamber which could be 
redressed to serve as several settings: No. 2’s office, the sinister 
“Monitor Station, 1 * and others. These sets are ultra-modem and 
ultra-simple. They look as impressive today as they did in 1966. 
The nuisic was one aspect of the production that McGoohan was 
less happy with. The original theme, contributed by Willrid 
Josephs, was deemed ioo avant-garde (though it still appears in 
the background in several episodes). Ron Grainer, the composer 
of Dn IVl>o, contributed the theme that was finally used. Mbert 
Elms contributed background music which works brilliantly in 
the series, hut sounds thin and repetitive when heard apart from 
the visuals (a series ot CD’s was released a decade ago or so), 

The Prisoner is visually opulent and looks even more expensive 
than it was. The photography is crisp and provocative. Scenes cail 
to mimi Bergman, Fellini, and HitchcocL The color is vivid. 'The 
editing is likc that of a Bond film: fast-paced, each shot lingering 
only briefly presenting only essentials. Indeed, even' aspect of 
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this series is polis hed and top-drawer. The Prisoner exhibits that 
sjme consummate, seemingly effortless professionalism that one 
finds in orher Brirish series like The Avengers and The Saint , Some 
0 f die best direcdon in the series came from McGoohan himself 
(he helmed five episodes, wrote vhree, and probably re-wrote all 
the rest)* 

The story goes that as producdon on the series went on, 
McGoohan began asserting more and more control over every 
aspect* He was a perfectionist, who delegated little* George 
Markstem quit, and subsequently attacked McGoohan in inter¬ 
views for his “megalomania* 11 But one can hardly argue with the 
results, for The Prisoner is a brilliant creation. Nevertheless, after 
a year in producdon, only thirteen episodes were complcted and 
the stories were getting stranger and stranger* ITC decided ro pull 
out, and told McGoohan to wrap things up with a final four 
episodes* Wh en the last episode was broadcast, viewer reacdon in 
Britain was so hostile that it is sa iel McGoohan and his family feit 
they had to leave the countiy* 

Originally McGoohan had only wanted to do seven episodes* 
In deed, roughly ten of the episodes are fairly roudne adventures, 
iacking much intellectual substance* The seven “primary 
episodes’ 1 are probably these: 

“Arrivar 
“Free for A1T 
“Many Happy Returns” 
u Dance of the Dead” 

“Checkmate” 

“Once Upon ATlme” 

4l Fal! Out” 

Likc many television series, the episodes were nat broadcast in the 
order in which they were fllmed. 

2- Interpreting The Prisoner 

So, to quote No. 6 in “Arrival/ 1 what’s ït all about? The Prisoner* 
Üke many texts, has different leveis* The exoteric Prisoner is an 
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adventure series with lots öf action» gee-whiz technology, and a 
Jashing, intransigent hero, Even at this level, the series makes the 
viewer ask certain questions. Chief among these are: 

1) What is the hero’s name? 

2) Who runs rhe Vil lage? 

3 ) Where is the Vil lage? 

4) Why did our her o resign? 

5) Who is No. I? 

The First three questions are insignificant and will lead one 
astray. Anyone who thinks that these are important questions 
probably also thinks that the central question of The Trial is what 
the K in joseph K. stands for. 

The Prisoner is not John Drakc. He is Patrick McGoohan, if 
Patrick McGoohan had been a seeret agent. The Prisoner’s birth- 
day is March 19—the same as McGoohan^ (this is mentioned 
twice in the series). In the final episode, he credits each of his 
stars—Leo McKem, Alexis Kmner, and Angelo Muscat—at the 
bot toni of the screen, hut bil Is himself as “Prisoner.” 
Furthermore, the Prisoner shares other biographical details ïn 
conimon with McGoohan: he boxed in school and had a talent for 
mathematics (“Once Upon A Time”). 

But there is much else to the eharacter that is not McGoohan. 
In fact, at times it seems No. 6 is eveiything. I Ie can build a boat 
and navigatc it, he can fly a helicopter, he can fence and shoot, he 
can speak several languages, he can water ski, he is a gymnast, he 
can ride a horse, he knows the Sciences, he knows literature, etc. 
In truth, hc is Everyrmm, He is all of us. (In Biblical terms, six is 
the number of man, for man was made on the sixth day.) What is 
he trring to say about all of us? I will address that in section four, 
below. 

Of the above questions, only those concerning the Prisoneris 
resignation and the identity of No. 1 have any real significance. 

It is made clear that the Prisoner resigned his job for matters 
of prindple. (“The Chimes of Big Ben” has the Prisoner reveaL 
mg that his resignation was “a matter of conseience"; in “Once 
L-pon a Time” he says that he resigned for “peace of mind.”) Part 
ol McGoohan s message must surely he to convey that principle. 
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Patrick McGoohan as the Prisoner, standing öefore the 

PENNY-FARTHING BICYCLE, THE SYMBOL OF "RROGRESS. 11 
(INCORPORATED TELEVISIÖN COMPANY, LTD-> 
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In “Living in Harmony” the story of The Prisoner is played out 
in an Old West setting* The Prisoner resigns his job as sheriff, 
then is kidnapped and taken to another town where he is forced 
to become the new sheriff. He refuses to wear guns, h o wever* 
Naturally, this calls to mind John Drake* So 3 did our hero resign 
his job beeause he could no longer stomach ld Hing? This cannot 
be the case, for in the saine episode he does put on his guns briefly 
in order to klll the homicidal “Kid.” This shows that he is willing 
to kill, if he thinks it justified (he also kills wich abandon in “Fall 
Out”)- No, our hero did not resign beeause he thought it never 
right to kill; he resigned beeause he could no longer, in good 
conscience, kill for, and in the name of, his society. His act of 
resignadon is a rejection of his society, and its regime {in u Once 
Upon A Time,” when Leo McKern says “You resigned,” 
McGoohan replies “1 rejected”). 

One of the mysteries of The Prisoner is why the Villagcrs can¬ 
not see that this is all there is to it. But this is what one should 
expect: modern people find nonconformists to bc thoroughly 
inexplicable creatures. How could anyone reject this wonderful 
world in which, to quote Ned Beatty in NetWork, “all necessities 
[are] provided; all anxieties, tranquilized; all boredom, amused." 
There must^ they think, be another reason why he resigned! 

Neverthcless, the Prisoner clearly has sorne vestigial loyalty to 
Her Majesty In “Arrival” he insists tha t his loyalties donk change. 
In U A, B and C” he condemns B for werking on the “wrong si de.” 
Almost every episode opens with No. 6 demanding of his captors 
“Whose si de are you on?!” This is one of the two ways in which 
No. 6 is portrayed as being misguided. He is portrayed as a hero, 
and as an extremely virtuoos individual, but he has failings 
nonethelcss. In “The Chimes of Big Ben/ 1 No. 2 tries to set him 
straight on the issue of “whose side” they are on: 

No. 2: It doesn’t matter which side runs the Village. Both sides 
are becoming identical. What in fact has been created [here] 
is an international community. When the sides Facing each 
other suddenly realize that they are looking into a mirror, they 
will see that diis is die pattern for the future. 

No, 6; The whole earth, as the Village is? 

No, 2: That is my hope. 
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“A, B and C” informs us that the Prisoner believes in 
“ absolute truth,” But he needs to reaiize th at neither si de 
(democro-capitalist or communist) embodies his ideals, and that 
neither side is salvageable. He tries to escape the Village to get 
back to “my world” (as he puts it in “Dance of the Dead’% think¬ 
ing that it’s “different” (“The Chimes of Big Ben”), But, in 
essence, they are the same. The Village is the essence ofmodernity 
laid bare. But No. 6 does not see it 

What he needs to see is that, as Heidegger claimed, the two 
sides are metaphysically identicaL Both capitaiism and eommunism 
are based on the supremacy of materialism, and on the rejecdon 
of man’s higher nature, In “Arrivaf” No, 2 says, “We have every- 
thing hered 1 But there is one thing conspicuously absent frorn the 
Village: a church, The Vil lagers are devoid of any spiritual dimen- 
siun, They are happy, healthy, well-fed meat machines, with an 
army of psychologists at the ready to drug away their every doubt 
and blue rnood. 

The Village is a microcosm of modern society. (In fact, No. 6 
calls it that in “Many Happy Returns. 71 ) First of alf it has no 
cultural or ethnic identity. (“Are you English?” the Prisoner asks 
No. 2 in “Dance of the Dead”; she does not answer.) Physically, 
the place is a mix of international architectural styles. (“It’s very 
international, 1 ’ says a girl in the first episode.) 

The authorities know everything about you—but no one 
cares, because it makcs everyone feel “safe.” Don’t worry about 
car accidents, you aren’t allowed to drive yourself anywhere (too 
dangerous). Aid don 7 t forget co be in by curfew at 10:00 pot 

The Villagers pride themselves on their democracy, even 
though the whole process is rigged (“Free for AH"). “Of the peo- 
ple, by the people, for the people,” a sign proclaims. They think 
themselves tree, even though their “freedoms” are things like tlie 
freedom to walk on the grass (“ArrivaT). “Vbu do what you want. 
- ■ - As long as it’s what the majority wants,” No. 2 tells us in 
” Dance ot the Dead.” Run for office by all means, hut don’t try 
and change anything if you win. (“You want to spoil things!” No. 
6 is told in “Dance of the DeadT) Donk make the mistake, 
however, of thinking that the Villagers have no ideals. “Progress! 
Progress! Progress!” they scream in “Free for Al.” (McGoohan 
has said that the “penny-farthing bicycle,” seen in the series as die 
Villages emblem, represents the ideal of progress.) 

A cheery radio announcer makes sure that a light, informal 
tone is maintained at all timcs. Tb “simplify” things, everyone 
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goes by number, rather than by name. Those who daim not to be 
numbers are laughed at (“Free for AID)—and resented. The 
Villagers wear si J ly costurrïes—colorfol capes, straw hats, striped 
saÜor shirts. Dignity is, of c nurse, a terribly old-fashioned idea, 
and, again, likely to stir resentment. 

Everything is au torna te d. The houses have radios and TYs 
that eank be shut off because, after all, why would anyone want to 
shut them off? Leaving for the Vülage store to buy processed 
food? Donk forget your credit card and identity card. 

Got troubles? Go to the Citizen's Advice Bureau (“A Change 
ofMind”). Need work? Queue up at the Laboor Exchange, where 
you will be given an aptitude test (“Arrival"). Suffenng existentia! 
angst, or anri-social tendenties? “Thcre are treatments for people 
like you!” (“Danee of the Dead”). Do you wonder “Who am I? 
Why am I here?” (“Schizoid Man”). Sign up for Group Therapy 
at the hospita]. It “counteracts obs essi onal guilt coinplexes 
producing neurosis” (“Arrival”), And remember: “Questions are a 
burden to others; answers a prison for oneselP (“Arrival,” and 
“Dance of the Dead”). In fact, “if you gei [an] attack of egotism, 
donk wait. Go . .. to die hospita 1 immediately” (No. 2 to the Rook 
in “Checkmate”), The Village treats men as soulless pieces of 
meat to be manipulated by Science (“We mustnk daim ge the 
tissue,” No. 2 cautions in “Free for All”). Pavlovian methods of 
conditioning are cmployed (methods First perfected—as No. 6 
points out twice in “Checkmate”—on dogs). 

When your mind is completely gone and you can no longer 
shop for yourself, you are retired to the Old People’s Home, 
where you are encouraged to enjoy a second childhood. 

3. The Prison er as .Anti-Modem Manifesto 

ln short, The Prisoner attacks modernity on the foJlowing grounds: 

1) Modernity rests upon a materialistic metaphysics (all is matter), 
and champions materialism as a way of life (the focus on material 
comfort and satisfaction), 

2) Modernity is spinmal ly empty (again, no ehurch in die Village); 
it must deny or destroy what is higher in man. 

3) Modernity destroys culture, tmdition, and ethnic and national 
identity in the name oi “progress” (ealled “globalization” today)* 
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It is significant thac we do not know where tiie Vil lage is, for mod¬ 
ern people are really “nowhere.” As Nietzsehe’s “Madman” said, 
“Where are we headed? Are we not endlessiy plunging—back¬ 
yards, sideways, forwards, in all directions? Is there an up and a 
down anymore? Do we not wander as if through an endless noth- 
ingness? Do we not feel the breath of empty space? Hasn’t it 
grown col der?" (The Gay Science). 

4) Modernity promises only trivial freedoms (e.g., the freedom to 
shop) while oppressing freedom of thought, freedom of religion, 
freedom of association. 

5) Modernity involves the belief that nature (including human 
nature) is infinitely malleable; open to the endless manipulation 
and “improvement” of science. (In a 1977 interview wïth 
Canadian journalist Warner Troyer, McGoohan said, “I think 
we're progressing too fast. I think that we should pull back and 
consolidate the things that weVe discovered.") 

6) Modernity systematieally suppresses ideals that rise above 
matcrial concerns: ideals like honor, and dignity, and loyalty (the 
Vülage is filled with ïraitors). 

7) Modernity preaches a contradictory ethos of colleetivism and 
Zoolang out for No. 1.” 

8) Modernity banishes the sacred, and pro fanes all through an 
oppressive levity (masking cynicisni). 

Modernity places physical security and comfort above the free¬ 
dom to be self-determining, to be let alone, and to take risks. 

10) Modernity fills the emptiness in peoples lives with norse (the 
T\ and radio you can’t turn o ff). Silence mvght start people 
thinking, which could rnake them unhappy 

In addition to the hostility to religion, the Village also seems 
to be hostile to marriage, sex, and procreation. It is not clear 
whether there are any married couples in the Village. Sex is prob- 
ably forbidden. No children are seen iintii “The Girl Who Was 
Death,” and those children are depicted as living in a kind of 
barraeks. 1 here is a touch oi PI at os Re public in The Prisoner. 

I he Vil lagers are Nietzsche's “Last Men7’ In Thus Spoke 
Zarath'ustra y Nietzsche has his prophet proclaim: 
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Aias the time of the most despicable man is coming, he 
that is no longer able to despise himself. Behold, I show 
you the last man . 

“What is love? What is crearion? What is longing? What 
is a star?” thus asks the last man, and he blinks. . . . 

“We have invented happiness,” say the last men, and they 
blink. They have left the regions where it was hard to live, 
for one needs warrntfe One still loves one’s neighbor and 
rubs against him, for one needs warmth. . . , 

One still works, for work is a ferm of entertainment. But 
one is carefnl lest the entertainment be too harrowing, 

One no longer becomes poor or rich: both require too 
much exeition. Who still wants to rule? Who obey? Both 
require too much exertion. 

No shepherd and one berd! Everybody wants the same, 
everybody is the same: wh oever feels different goes vol- 
untarily into a madhouse. 

“Formerly, all the world was mad,” say the most refined, 
and they blink 

One is cl ever and knows everything that has ever hap- 
pened: so there is no end of derisiom One still quarrels, 
but onc is soon reconciled—else U rnight spoil the diges- 
don. 

One has one’s little pleasure for the day and one’s little 
pleasure for the night: but one has a regard for heakk 

Zar a thus tra 3 s audience is not horrified by this vision of man at 
the end of history. When he finishes speaking, he is interrupted 
“by the clamor and delight of the crowd. 'Give us this last man, O 
Zarathnstra, 1 they shouted, 'Turn us into these last men! 1 ” 1 

To borrow from Eliot, the Villagers are “hollow men.” Or to 
borrow from C» S. Lewis they are “men without chestsd’ They 
have no soul and no spirit. They are coneerned only with comfort, 
safety, and sadsfaction, They have no ideals, and consider nothing 
to be worth fïghdng for. In ‘Tree for All,” No. 6 tells the Villagers 
U I am not a nrnnber, I am a person.” They laugh at him. Theo, 
when he conti mies to address them, briefly expounding views 
which No. 2 characterizes as “in divi dualistic,” their faces are 
blank, uncomprehending. Later in the same episode, No» ó 
addresses the Town Council: “Look at them. Brainwashed kube- 
dies. Can you laugh? Can you ery? Can you think? » » . In your 
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heads must still be a brain. Inyour hearts must still be the desire 
t0 be a human being again.” McGoohan’s portrayal of modem 
ma n might have secmed an exaggeration in 1967, but not today. 
Contemporary man—thirty-five years on—does not even rise to 
rhe level of a Babbitt or a Willy Loman. He is Dilbert. He is 
Homer Simpson. 

All right, we have seen what McGoohan is against, but what is 
he for? I will offer the following guesses—with apologies to Mr. 
McGoohan if I happen to misread him, 

First and foremost, based on what we know of McGoohan 
himself, as w r ell as clues interna! to the series, I think we can say 
thai he is a theist who believes that man is a creature of God, with 
an immortal soul, subject to divine law, (Obviously, McGoohan is 
against materialism in metaphysics and in culture—in "Fall Out” 
the President States that No. 6 has triumphed “despite materialis- 
tic efforts.”) He believes that when men no longcr turn their sou Is 
toward God, they stop being men. He believes that societies have 
souls too, and that the soul of a society is its spirituality. Again, the 
most significant fact about the Vil la ge is the total lack of any 
religious or spiritual institutions. 

McGoohan also seems to place importance on cultural and 
ethnic identity. We cannot simply bc “cidzcns of the world.” We 
are English, or Irish, or French, or Estonian, or Japanese. Ele is 
against the modern homogenization of the globe (physically 
embodied in the “internationalism” of the Village) which is rapid- 
ly making every place look pretty much like every other. 

McGoohan seems also to be for self-reliance and minimal 
government. He opposes govemment intrusion into our lives, as 
well as “cradle to grave” socialism, This is the “libertarian” aspect 
to The Prisoner McGoohan also would secm to favor somehow 
limiting what Science and technology can meddle with. One 
supposes that he*is a conservationist, who in particular regards 
human life as sacred and inviolable. 

If McGoohan wants us to identity him with his character, 
dien, based on what we learn about No. 6 in the course of seven- 
teen episodes, we can conclude that McGoohan believes in honor, 
ui digniry, in fighting for ideals, in discipline, in self-denial, and in 
absolute truth. He believes in self-sacrifice and service to others 
(note how he buys the candy for the old lady in “It’s Your 
f uneral”), not out of duty to “the majority” or to the state, but out 
of benevolcnce (note die use of the Beatles’ tune “.All You Need Is 
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Love” in “Fall Out”). Quite simply, he is a Christian. Mot a mushy 
“Jesus Freak” sort of Christian, hut a tough, muscular C. S, Lewis 
sort of Christian. 

Finally, McGoohan belicves in a life that makes room for 
silenee, for thought, tor contemplation, He believes in taking life 
seriously Is McGoohan a liberal or a conservative? His emphasis 
on freedom of thought and freedom of expressi on , and his belief 
in minimal government seem to make him a classieal liberak But 
his spirituality, his emphasis on place and culture, his skepticism 
about “rule by the majority” and his oid-fashioned ideals make 
him look likc a conservative (in U A Change of Mind” one Vilfager 
accuses him of being “reactionary”). In truth, it is really unimpor- 
tant where we locate McGoohan on die poli deal spectrum, If we 
asked him, we can be fairly sure he wou ld eschew all our ready¬ 
made labels, 

So what does McGoohan propose doing about our plight? 
He re the answer is simp Ie: he advocates a revol uti on. In “Dance 
of The Dead,” “80 Peep” States: “It is the duty of all of us to care 
for each o dier, and to see that the rules are obeyed. Without their 
discipline we should exist in a state of anarchy” No, 6 replies 
“Here! Here!” In the same episode, he fmds a transistor radio on 
a dead body. When he switches it on, we hear the tollowing: “I 
have a message for you. . . . The appointment cannot be fulfilled, 
O di er things must be done toni glit. If our torment is to end, if 
Hberty is to be restored, we must grasp the nettie even though it 
makes our hands bleed. Only through pain can tomorrow be 
assured.” 

Furthermore, in interviews McGoohan has actually said that 
he had hoped the protest movement of the 1960s would lead to a 
revolution. He referred to the action of the final episode of The 
Prisoner as “revolution time.” Butwho are to be the revolutionar- 
ies, other than McGoohan? He probably wonders the same thing. 
In the world of the Last Man, what can one do except cultivate 
one's own garden? McGoohan has made his impassioned, 
seventeen-hour speech on behalf of revolution* Now, we hear, he 
spends his time writing poetry that he may never publish, and acts 
only occasionally. 
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4 . Patrick McGoohan’s Anti-Individualism 

Earlier, I said that although No. 6 is clearly portrayed as a hero, 
he is not perfect. He is raisguided in nvo significant ways. The 
first I have already dtscussed: he does not seem to realize that in 
essential terms his own society and the Y’illage are identical. 
There is no physical escape from them. The second way he is mis- 
guided is that he is an individualist. This statement will sureiy 
shock many fans of the series. 

Several episodes (such as “Free for All") explicitly refer to his 
individualism. No. 6 continually asserts his individuality. In 
"Arrival” he tells us that he will not be "pushed, filed, stamped, 
indexed, briefed, debriefed, or nuinbered! My life is my own." 
Fourteen episodes open with his proclatming “I am not a mimber! 

I am a free man!" In “Dance of the Dead,” No. 6 ’s costume for 
Carnival is his own tuxedo, specially delivered for the occasion. 
“VVhat does that mean?” asks his maid. "That Fm still... myself,” 
he answers, dramatically. In the same episode, No. 2 tells him, “If 
you insist on living a dream you may be taken for mad." "I like my 
drearn," he says. “Then you are mad," she replies. 

But the attitude of the series toward individualism is, contrary 
to appearances, ambivalent. Up to the final episode, one could 
perhaps be excused for thinking that The Prisoner is an unquali- 
fiedly positive portrava! of an individualist hero. But in “Fall 
Out," when No. 6 addresses the assemhly, he begins his first sem 
renee with T* and the assemblymen drown him out chanting “I! 

II I! I! I! I! n The President States that No. 6 bas “gloriously 
vindicated the right of the individu al to be indivïdual*—but his 
unctuous marmer suggests that diese are merely empty platitudes. 
VVhen the Prisoner enters No. Ts chamber, he sees himself on a 
IV screezt saying T will not be pushed, filed, stamped / 5 et cetera, 
as quoted earlien-Then we hear his voice speeded up, hvsterically 
chanting u ll I! I! I! I! [!” And we see the image that closes almost 
ever\' episode: iron bars slamming shut over McGoohan’s face, 
this time over and over again. Are we bemg told hete that the ego 
is a prison? 

No, 1 wears a mask like that of rhe assemblymcn: half black, 
halt white. When No, 6 rips it off, undemeath is a monkey mask, 
The monkey face gibbers M I! I! 1 !" along with the soundtrack, 
^ hen No, 6 rips that mask off we see that No. 1 is McGoohan. 
He laughs maniacally and disappears through a hacch in the ceil- 
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irtg. All along, the Prisoner has wanted to discover the identity of 
No. 1, and now he finds out that he has been No. 1 all along. 
Understandmg the meaning of this is the key to understanding 
the entire series. In the 1977 Tfoyer interview, the following 
exchange occurs: 

McGoohan: [The audience] thought they'd been cheated. 

Because it wasn’t, you know. a “James Bond” No. I guy. 

Troyer: It was themselves. 

McGoohan: Yes, weil, we’ll get into that later, I think. 

(Knowing laughter front Troyer) Come back to that one, 

that’s a very important one. 

That the Prisoner is No. 1 is hinted at rhroughout the entire 
series. McGoohan has said that he did not know in advance that 
things wou ld work out the way they did. However, given has 
description of how “FaJI Out” essentially “wrote itself,” we have 
some grounds for supposing that McGoohan knew the identity of 
No. I all along, subconsciously. The number on the Prisoner’s 
house in London is “1” (the actual address is 1 Buckingham 
Place). The dwarf butler always bows to him. The large, red 
phonc No. 2 uses to speak with No. 1 in “A, B and C” (and seen 
again in other episodes) is shaped suspiciously like the number 6. 
Finally, at times it seems that the Vïllagc exists just in order to 
break No. 6; as if he is at the center of the whole thing. 

No. 1 represents man’s ego in the bad sense. In an interview 
that pre-daces The Prisoner, McGoohan was quoted as saying, "But 
what is the greatest evil? If you’re going to epitomize evil, what is 
it? Is it the [atomic] hornb? The greatest evil that one has to fight 
constantly, every minute of the day until one dies, is the worst part 
of oneself.” In the Troyer interview, the following exchange 
occurs: 

Audience member: No. 1 is the evil si de of man’s nature? 

McGoohan: The greatest enemy that we have. No. I was 

depicted as an evil, govcrning force in this Village. So, 

who is this No. I? We just see the No. 2’s, the sidekicks. 

Now this overriding, evil force is at its most powerful 
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within ourselves and we have constandy to fight it, ï think, 
and that is why I made No. 1 an image of No. 6. His other 
half, his alter ego. 

No. 1 is the embodimem of what 1 call “Will." See my essay 
“Knowing the Gods,” elsewhere in this issue of 777?, for a fuller 
diseussion of this concept. Will is that dark impulse inside all of 
us which desires to close itself to what is other (including the tran¬ 
scendent, divine other) and to raise itself above all else. No. I’s 
monkey mask re presents this primal, brutish aspect in all of us. 
(Significandy, the first task No. 2 sets for himself in “Once Upon 
a Time” is to find the Prisoner’s “missing link.”) When Warner 
Troyer asked McGoohan about the monkey mask, McGoohan 
said: 

Yeah, well, we’re supposed to come from these things, you 
know. It’s the same with the penny-farthmg bicycle 
Symbol thing. Progress. I don’t think we’ve [truly] pro- 
gressed much, But the monkey thing was, according to 
various theories extant today, that we all come from the 
original ape, so 1 just used that as a symbol, you know. The 
bestial thing and then the other besdal face behmd it 
which was laughing, jeering and jabbering like a monkey. 

Will manifests itself in more or less sophisticated fonns. In 
“Knowing the Gods” I write that 

In its higher fonns, Will manifests itself . . , in (1) the 
transfcrmation of the given world according to human 
designs, and (2) the yearning to penetrate and master the 
world through the instrument of the human rnind— 
through exploration, analysis, dissection, categorjzation, 
observation, and theory. In its most refined form, Will 
becomes what might be called a “Titanic Humanism”: a 
seeking to make man the measure, to exalt man as the 
be-all and end-all ol existence, to bend all things to human 
desires. 


Modemity is the Age of Will, the age of this Titanic 
Humanism. It is this which The Pnsoner so briïliantly lays bare and 
parodies as “the Alliage . n 
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Why is Will, as “No. 1,” the head of the Village? Or: why i s 
Will the true master of modernity? I write, further, in the same 
essay: 

It is no accident that all the grand schcmes and corw 
tri vances of modernity (the technological mastery of 
nature, the globai marketpiace, socialism, universal heaith 
care, etc.) have as their end exactly what [Will in its infant 
tile forrn] seeks; the sadsfacdon of desires, and the main- 
tenance of comfort and security. 

East and West, communism and capitalism are metaphysically 
idendcal because both are run by Will; both are run by an exclu- 
sive concern with the values of the Last Man: comfort, security, 
and sadsfacdon of (physical) desire. McGoohan has said, “I think 
progress is the biggest enemy on earth, apart from oneself, and 
that goes with oneself, a two-handed pair with oneself and 
progressd’ 

But why does McGoohan confront us with this hard truth by 
having our hero discover No, 1 in himself? Isn't he the exception? 
Isn’t he the man who has rejected Will and the world it has creat- 
cd? No. 6 has indeed rejected modernity but he himself exhibits 
Will in one of its more subtie forms. He does not turn from 
modernity to anything highcr than it, or higher than himself He 
turns inward and wil Is himself as, in effect, an atomic individual. 
As I have said, the most significant thing about the Vil la ge is that 
it has no chureh* But perhaps the most significant thing about No. 
6 is that he doesn’t ask about this. Again, we see him fly a heli- 
copter, buiid two escape rafts, mix it up with thugs (countless 
d mes), box, fence, shoot, play chess, dem onstra te his psychic pow- 
ets, display his knowledge of Shakespeare, do gymnastics, and 
mueh else, but we liever see him pray. No. 6 is, in effect, a secular 
humanist who believes that he can stand alone, needing no one, 
not even God. (In this respect, of course, he is not McGoohan, hut 
“Everyman”—or, perhaps, McGoohan in those moments of doubt 
that all of us have.) 

The series presents us with iiumerous examples of No. ó's 
hubris. In u Free for A1E he shouts “Fm afraid of nothing!” In the 
samc episode, af ter he is elected the new r No. 2, he gets on the 
\711age loudspeaker and cries “I am in command! Öbey me and be 
free!' 5 A psychologist in “Checkmate" expresses the desire to learn 
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]sio. ó’s “breaking point.” “You might make that your lifek ambi- 
ticnf he says to her. In “Once Upon a Time/ 5 the silent butler 
obevs No. 6. “He thinks youke the hoss!” Leo McKern exclaims, 
H am," McGoohan replies, When he sits down on the throne in 
“Fa 11 Out” he seems quite pleased with hïmself. No. ó is a strong 
m an 7 but he is not introspective. He is a man of action. He lacks 
self-criticism. 

“Many Happy Returns” is an episode that many take to be a 
straightforward thriller: No. 6 wakes up to find the Vïllage desert- 
ed, sails away on a raft, but, predictably, winds up back in the 
Vïllage by the end of the hotir. There is more here than me ets the 
eye, however. Consider what No. 6’s behavior in this episode 
reveals. Finally lelt alone—a lone wolf, a true individuai, an atom 
in the void at last—he does not lookinside himself and take stock. 
Instead, he promptly goes in search oi the world that, in the 
beginning of the series, he rejected and sought to escape front 
Then , once back there, he goes in search of the Vïllage! No. ó is 
the proverbial rebel without a cause. He is constantly reacting 
against the world. He needs others, he needs the world, in order 
to reject them, for he can do nothing else. He is sheer negativi- 
ty—sheer rejection and cancellation of otherness. His constant 
activity—-paring arouiid his apartment, walking around the 
vïllage, working out—as wcll as his acts of violence, are expres- 
sions of this. 

Now, this life of rebellion and negativity is not a truly human 
life. It is a kind of Purgatory. It is no accident that there are 
continus] references in the series to No. 6 J s being dead. An under- 
taker in a top hat, driving an old hearse, is the man who kidnaps 
him and takes him to the Vïllage. (This lends itself to the irre- 
sistible, but wrong-headed specuiation that in the beginning 
McGoohan really dies, and that the Vïllage is Heil, or Purgatory!) 
In “Dance of the Dead” No. 6 asks No. 2 why he doesnk have a 
costume for Carnival. “Perhaps becauseyou donk exist,” she says. 
In the sarae episode, aft er die Villagers try and kill the Prisoner, 
No. 2 tel Is him, “They donk know youke already dead.” She tells 
him that the body he found on the beach will be “amended” to 
look like him, so that to the outside world No. 6 will be dead. “A 
smal] eonlïrmation ot a known tact,” she says. There are sugges- 
dons diat the Vïllage is populated by the living dead. Once again, 
in “Dance of The Dead” (note the title itself!) No. 6 finds the key 
to the morgiie hanging on a hook outside the door. What can dus 
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mean t except that the door is locked not to keep people from get- 
ring: in, but to keep them from getting out? In w Once Upon A 
Time, 11 No. 2 cries ‘Til lei 11 you!” ‘Til die/’ whispers our hero, 
“You’re dead/ ? No. 2 replies. 1 hen there is No, 6*s dalliance with 
“The Girl Wh o Was Death/’ And fin&lly, there is the fact that 
No. 6 al most aiways appears in black. 

The best literaiy parallel 1 ean think of to No. 6 is the 
eharacter of Hazel Motes in Flannery O’Connoris Wi$e Bhod. 
Motes is also an atomic individualist who despises society and 
tnodem people. Raised in a religious home, he rejects the God 
that society believes in and founds an atheïst “relïgion”: “the 
Church Without Christ,” He buys a disastrous used car {an old 
Essex), hut no matter how many rimes it breaks down and reveals 
its frailty, he insists that it’s a fine car and will get hhn wherever 
he nceds to go. “Nübody with a good car needs to be justified,” he 
says. The car represents man’s mortal coil, and the CathoHc 
O’Connor is telling us that man cannot stand totally alone; he 
must turn his soul to something high er. McGoohan is telling us 
something similar. He is saying, “Fine. Reject society. Rejeet 
materialism and the modern world, But if you reject them in the 
name of your own ego you are buying into that prima], Biblical sin 
that is at root of modernity itseJf: the placing of ego and its inter¬ 
es ts t narrowly conceived, above all else." Without preachïng to us, 
without ever menrioning religion, McGoohan invites us to rise 
above our No. l t and turn our souls toward the Real Boss, One 
need not be a Chrisrian, let alone a Catholic, to onderstand and 
sympathize with this message. In deed, the idea that it is our ego 
that holds us back from enlightenment or true liberation is a 
pcrennial idea. (One of the ironies of the series is that rssignatian 
is a trait No. 6 is singul ar ly lacking!) 

Christian themes are to be found throughout The Prisoner. In 
several episodes we hear a march-version of the hymn “How 
Great Thou Art” This occurs first in “The General,” in which 
No. 6 destroys a super-computcr with the question “Why?” (One 
is reminded of the old story—probablv apocryphal—of President 
Eisenhower asking Univac if there is a God; “Now there is,” the 
computer is said to have shot back.) In “Once Upon A Time” we 
hear this theme played on a church organ. In “Fa 11 Out” we are 
repeatedly bomharded with the old spiritual “Dry Bones.” “Them 
bones, them bones, them dry bones! Now hear the Word of the 
Lord!” 
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“Dry Bones” is an old Negro spiritual inspired by the Book of 
Ezeïdel, which is one of the prophetïc books of the Old 
Testament, In Chapter 37, the prophet relates his “vision of the 
dry bones”: 


The hand of the Lord eame upon me, and he led me out 
in the spirit of the Lord and set me in the center of the 
plain, which was now filled wkh bones.... How dry they 
were! He asked me: Son of man, can these bones come to 
life? “Lord God," I answered, “you alone know that." 
f'hen he said to me: Prophesy over these bones, and say 
to them: Dry bones, hear the word of the Lord! Thus says 
the Lord God to these bones: See! 1 will bring spirit into 
you, that you may come to iife. 

In the Bible, the bones represent the Israelites who have lost 
hope and faith. In “Fall Out,” the dry bones are modern men, who 
have lost their souls. VVhen the young rebel No. 48 sings “Dry 
Bones,” the members of the assembly (who bear such titles as 
“Welfare,” “Identification," “Therapy,” and “Educarion”) go mad: 
"Them bones, them bones gonna walk around!" They are the dry 
bones of our world. “The bones is yours, dad!” says No. 48. 
“They came from you, my daddy.” 

No. 48 and No. 2 are fastened to metal pol es, in a manner that 
siiggests erucifixkm. When No. 6 speaks somc soothing words to 
No. 48, the young man says ‘Tm bom all over,” suggesting the 
Christian theme of the second birth. No. 6 also undergoes a 
Christlike temptation at the hands of the President, who offers 
him “ultimate power.” Then the re is the small matter of Leo 
Mc Kern's “resurrection.” 

Does No. 6 get the message in the end? Not at all. In the 
Iroyer interview, McGoohan States that his character is “essen- 
tially the same” at the end of the series. The final shot of The 
Prisoner is the same as the very first shot: there is a thunderclap, 
and McGoohan comes speeding toward us in his handbuilt Lotus. 
He is caught in the circle: an etemal cycle of rebelh*on, leading 
nowhere, and certainly not upwards. He is still a prisoner—not of 
the Villa ge or of society, hut of his own ego, 
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Appendix: What about Rover? 

The one thing everyone seems to remember about The Pnsoner is 
Roven Mention the series to someone over 40 and they are likely 
to say “is that the one where he ? s chased around by the big, white 
balloon?” Indeed, Rover is one of the most curious, frightening, 
and nnforgettable aspects of the series. Despite his claim (in “Free 
for .AH”) that he is afraid of no thing, No. 6 is 
ckarly frightened by Rover. Here are some of the odd fa ets about 
this strange beast/machine; 

1 ) It is first seen in “Arrival” as a tiny white hall, bobbing on a jet 
of water at the top of a fountain. It then expands into the size of a 
weacher balloon (which is apparently what die prop man used). 

2) It roars, 

3) It can stun (several episodes) or Idll (“Schizoid Man”). How it 
does this is not clear, but it involves covering the victim’s face. 

4) It can onderstand language (“Schizoid Man”). 

5) It can divide into small halls in order to move uneonscious 
victims (“Chimes of Big Ben” and “Free for /Vil”). 

6 ) It has some connection with the “goop” mside the lava lamps 
seen throogbout the Village. 

7 ) It seems to “live” on the ocean floer, where it is apparently part 
of a larger body of “goop.” When “activated” (by a flick of a 
switch on No. 2 J s desk) it separates itself from this goop and rises 
to the surfacc. 

8 ) lt can move at high speeds. 

Mow, some of the above suggests that Rover is a living thing— 
but other things suggest that it is a machine (in “Schizoid Man” 
No. 2 commands, “Deactivate Rover immediately!”). That it has 
a mind of its own was implied in the original ^Arrival” script, in 
which Rover is a sort of windowless hovercraft with a police light 
on top. “Who drives it?” No. 6 was to have said. “Drives it?” No. 2 
was to have replied, incrednlous, 

What does Rover mean, if anything? Here there is a danger, 
for making Rover a balloon was a last-minute inspiration. The 
original Rover machine—just described—sank in the ocean dur- 
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Fl LM ING ROVER ON THE SET OF "THE PRISONER.” 
flNCORPORATED TELEV15ION COMPANY, LTD.) 

ing filming. But over time, the new form of Rover must have 
acquired some significance in the rninds of McGoohan and the 
other writers, and so we can ask about its “meanïng” nonetheless. 

My suggestion is that Rover is supposed to be a hybrid ani¬ 
ma!-machine. It represents the mysterious, amorphous, chthonic, 
primal, uncanny element in nature, which modern man tries to 
factor out, to deny, or to controh It is what Sartre calls “the 
viscous.” But man cannot fully tame the chthonic. Rover’s impris- 
onment in the lava lamp represents man’s attempt to do this. 2 
Roveris killing “Curtis” in “Schizoid Man” represents man 7 s 
failure at it. Even the masters of the Vil lage are afraid of their 
machine,” No. 6‘s fear-reaction when confronted by Rover has a 
special quality: he is reacting to the terrible, the uncanny, When 
not doing mans bidding, Rover sinks to the bottom of the ocean, 
where it reunites with a mtich vaster “viscous/ 3 the parameters of 
which we do not see—suggesting our inability to comprebend the 
chthonic. It is our confrontation with the uncanny that is often 
our hrst confrontation with something that transcends human 
knowledge and power. Thoughtful people reflect on this, and 
eventualiy turn their gaze upwards. 
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Sources: 

Akin Carrazé and Hélène Oswald, The Prisoner, translated by 
Christine Donougher (London: Virgin Publishing, 1995). The 
stills illustrating the present article appear in this work. 

Six of Om: The Prisoner Appreciation Society 

In the UK: 

Six of One 

P.O. Box 66 

Ipswich, Suffolk 

IP2 9TZ, United Kingdom 

In the USA: 

Six of One 
c/o Bruce Clark 
871 Clover Drive 
North Wales, PA 19454 

website: www.netreach.net/~sixofone/ 


Notes: 

!. Fricdrich Nietzsche, Tbus Spoke Zarathustra, trans. Waker 
Kauffnann (New York: Viking Press, 1986), pp. 17-18. 

2. Aker writing the above, I purchased a lava lamp to celebrate the 
completion of this essay. The lamp came with a card from the 
inanufacturer, which induded the following statement: “The Lava 
brand is a philosophy. It sterns from the primordial ooze that once 
ruled our world [and] bas now been captnred in perpetual motion 
in our Lava brand wax. , . . The Lava motion lamp is pre-historic 
and post-modern.” 
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The Secrct King: Karl Maria Wiligut , Hitnmler’s Lord of the 
Runes. Translated with Introduction by Stephen E. Flowers, 
Ph.D. Edited by Michael Moynihan. Vermont and Texas: 
Dominion and Rüna-Raven, 2001. Softbound, 164 pages, 
with appendices, chrnnology, and bibliography. No index. 
IJUustrated with photographs and drawings. ISBN 1-885972- 
21 - 0 . 


Much has been written in the last tour decades conceming “Nazi 
occultism," most of it nonsense. Incredibly, no one has published 
a collection of original texts from the Third Reich deal in g with 
these matters—until now. Michael Moynihan and Stephen E. 
Flowers have put together a collection of fascinating texts written 
by and about Karl Maria Wiligut (1866-1946). Cal led 
“Himmler’s Rasputin" by some, Wiligut came from a prominent 
Vienncsc family, and served honorably in the Great War. He 
dclved deeply into the Germanic esoterie tradition, forming ties 
to Lanz von Liebenfel’s Ordo Novi Templi, and joining a 
quasi-Masonic lodge, in which he was called “Lobesam" 
(“Praiseworthy”). In 1924, while sipping coffee at a Mennes e café, 
Wiligut was forcibly hauled off to a mental hospi tal, where doc¬ 
tors noted bis queer ideas, including his belief that he was 
descendcd from “Wodan." 

Af ter bis release, Wiligut formed des to the NSDAP, and 
began contribuüng articles to a r Ölkisch journal called Hagai. 
Wiligut met Reichsftibrer- SS Heinrich Himmler in 1933, and sub- 
sequently joined the SS under the name “Weisthor.” This was 
done with Himmler‘s knowledge and consent, in order to conceal 
WUigut’s embarrassing past. Within two months, “Weisthor” was 
made head of the Department for Pre- and Early ITistory within 
the Rasse- and Siedlungshauptamt (Main Office for Race and 
Settlement). Himmler appears to have seen Wiligut as a guru, and 
in 1935 made him part of his personal staff. Wiligut sent Himmler 
a regular stream of memos, purpordng to unveil the secrets of 
Germanic esotericism. Wiligut was also highly influential in help- 
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ing Himmler develop various aspects of SS ceremony and 
insignia. It was Wiligut who designed the famous SS ring, He 
developed a “name-giving rite” to be performed over the newborn 
children of SS men. Wiiïgut also contributed greatly to the con- 
ceptualization and renovation of the Wewelsburg castle, which 
Himmler intended as a worldwide headquarters for the u knight$* 
of the SS. 

Was Wiligut mad? This quesüon is nor relevant when exam- 
ining the ideas of an author or a gum. Sanity is a relevant issue 
only when we must evaluate a report (such as eyewitness testimony 
in a trial) or a promise , in which case the reliability of the reporter 
or promiser must be assessed. Character and mental state thus 
become issues. But when a philosophy is expressed, we must 
evaluate the ideas themselves, not the philosopher. Thus, when 
we read Wiligut we must ask such questions as: are these ideas 
coherent (ue., non-contradictory)? Do they secm to have some 
basis, or are they merely arbitraiy assertions? And (most impor¬ 
tant of all in the case of ideas such as these): are they tmly ried to 
tradition? Ib dismiss a thmker’s ideas by labeling him “niad” is 
simply argamenttmi ad hominem, Besides, if the Standard of sanity 
is being well-adjusted to the modern world, thcn sanity is hardly 
a desirable condidon. 

It is my belief that the documents translated in The Secm Khtg 
present a coherent philosophy. Further, they give evidence of 
profound reflection upon the Gennanic tradition. Nevertheless, 
Wiliguts philosophy is deeply flawed, It is not a fttlly coherent and 
integrated System of ideas. Further, rnuch of Wiligut s claims in 
his memos to Himmler do indeed seem like fanciful, arbitrary 
assertions, without any ties to authentic tradition. And some 
dements of WiliguFs thought actually clash with authentic 
Germanic lore. 

In the remainder of the essay 1 wil! attempt to systemarize 
WUigut’s ideas; to present his thought as far as possibk as a coher¬ 
ent phÜüsophical System. This is no easy ta.sk, as any reader of The 
Secret King wil] realize. I will structure my account around the 
very first text presented in the book, “The Ninc Commandments 
of Got. 1 ' It is my belief that these mne statements pro vide the 
framework of Wiligut's philosophy, in terms of which most ot the 
other ideas om be understood. First, 1 vvill simply present this text 
in its entirety: 
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The Nine Commandment of Göt 
L Göt is AMJnity! 

2 . Göt is “Spirit and Matter,” the dyad. He brings duality, 
and is nevertheless, unit y and purity . . . 

3. Göt is a triad: Spirit, Energy and Matter. Göt-Spirit, 
Göt-Ur, Göt-Being, or Sun-Light and Waker [Wekr\ the 
dyad* 

4 . Göt is eternal—as Time, Space, Energy and Matter in 
his dreulanng current. 

5. Göt is cause and effect* Therefore, out of Gör flows 
right, might, duty and happiness. 

6 . Göt is eternally generating. The Matter, Energy and 
Light of Göt are that which carry this along. 

7. Göt—heyond the coneepts of good and evil—is that 
which carries the seven epochs of human history. 

8 . Rulership in the circulation of cause-and-effect carries 
along the highness^—the secret rribunal [heimliche Acht\. 

9. Göt is beginning without end—the Al. He is comple- 
lion in Nothingness, and, nevertheless, Al in the three- 
times-three realization of all things* I ïe closes the circle at 
N-yule, at Nothingness. out of the conscious into the 
unconscious, so that this may again become conscious. 

These “commandments” were apparently formulated by 
Wiiigut in 1908, and communicated to Himmler in a memo, 
signed and dated by Himmler “Sommer 19357’ To the right of 
each commandment, Wiiigut had drawn complex runic farm ul as. 
It is beyond the scope of this essay to attempt an analysis of these 
formulas. 

The fact that there are nine commandments is, of course, sig¬ 
nificant, given die importance of the nnmber nine in Germanie 
lorc* In another text, Wiiigut States: “In ‘nine 1 the whole univer- 
sal form is completed in a circle” (p. 74). 

I will now comment on each of the Nine Commandments in 
turn. 
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1 . Gót is ALUnity! 


What is siiggested hcrc is the perenniaJ mysric theology of hen kai 
pan (one and all). This Gr eek phrase aehieved notoriety in the 
German-speaking world with the publication ofjacobi’s Ober die 
Lehre des Spmoza in Briefen an der Herm Moses Mendelssobn (1785), 
in which Jacobi quotes Lessing as saying, “The orthodox concepts 
of the deity are no longer fbr me, Hen kai pan , I know no other/ 1 
This quotation subsequently exereised a trernendotis influence on 
German intellectuals, among them the young Hölderlin, 
Schelling, and Hegel, who adopted hen kai pan as their personal 
motto during their school days. Hen kai pan implies that God is 
beyond duality, hence “one,” bnt not one in the since of being 
“simple, 15 a bare unit. Instead, God is the unity of All. Ordinary 
experience displays to us not only duality, but a whole chaos of 
rnuitipileity In truth, howeyer, all the world is really one, 

Wiligut later tells us (p. 54) that Gót is Gibor-Othil-Tyr. This 
should remind os of another trinity of gods: Óöimi-Vili-Vé. 
Gibor, Wiligut says, is the sun rune (Sowilho) plus the ice rune 
(Isa) or “Sun-L” The significance of the sun and its relationship to 
I or ego will shortly become apparent. Othil is the “eternal 
manifestation of spiritual-material being. 11 Tyr is the “victory of 
light over Matter \Stojf] in the action of Light (eternal cycle).” All 
this shall become clearer as we proceed. 

It follows From the Identification of Gót with Gibor-Othil- 
Tyr that Gót means (in WUiguds words) “Hallowed All-Light of 
spiritual-material being in an eternal cycle in the circle of the 
crearion in the All.” On a cursory reading, this may seem Hke 
gibberish, but a careful reading will disclose that this is, in fact, a 
summary statement of the meaning of Gót as Gibor-Othil-Tyr. As 
we shall see, Gót for Wiligut is the eternal, dynamic realization of 
Spirit (Geist) in matter as part of the cyclical process which defines 
the whole of crearion. 

2 . Gót is lt Spirii and Matter,” the dyad. He brings duality, and is 
neverthdess, unity and purity . . . 

But Gót, as we have secn, is L T mty so how can he bring duality? 
Wiligut is no Manichean: he does not oppose a posirive unity- 
principle, to a negative “dual 1T principle (or prmciple ofmulriplic- 
ity or indefiniteness). Instead, duality comes from the One. This 
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is a doctrine of emanation, such as we find in Plotinus. Wilignt 
gives the Fullest statement of bis cosmogony in a poem cntitled 
u Number y n published in Hagal in 1934: 

N'ul-nï—the uncomdousR ul - Spirit , 

Ni = the mn-spiritml essence. 

In the beginning was a unity of two aspects: Spint and non- 
Spiritual essence (proto-Matter). These are nor two, but a unity 
which wc must understand as t Wé. Ni is the non-spiritual essence 
of UI (spirit), hecause it is the essence of spirit to become non-spiritual. 
lt is the end or aim of spirit to becöme embodied , and body is the 
opposite of spirit* If it is the end of the Caterpillar to become a 
butterfly, then we may speak of the butterfly as the essence or 
being of the Caterpillar, If it is the end of Spirit to become embod¬ 
ied, then the essence or being of Spirit is non-Spirit. Thus, Spirit 
(UI ) is Non-Spirit (Ni). They are not two but one. Furthermore, 
Non-Spirit only is what it is by participating in Spirit, thus the 
being (essence, end) of Non-Spirit is Spirit. 

It stands beyond time and space , 

as u Not hing ,” which once had been . , * 

Again, we are deal mg with Gót as beyond duality. It is, but 
is no-thing. (“which once had been 11 implies eternal cycles of 
creation and destruction). Wiligut represents this initial stage as a 
circle with a dot in die middle, which is also the astrological and 
alchemical Symbol for the sun: 

lt is a Qriginai-lmng 7 Ru ” in Spirit and Matten 
which vo force penetrated , 

Subdued by the Will of GÓ f-har 
as only a po int in the Al — in being — 

There rest the commmdments o f Gat—hts 2— 
as a point in the circle . . . 

1 he being ot Gót, which is Bcing-Nothing, One-All, Spirit- 
Non-Spirit, a unity of polar tensrnv, is contractcd into a point, and 
tn this point is the incipient universe, from which will unfold the 
complete essence of Göt (note “there rest die commandments of 
—we are exploring precisely those commandments; Göds 
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Jaw or comtna rulments are akin to the Platonk eide, the system of 
forms chat is the Göt-being). 

.. . it became the ‘huorld-egg, ” 
the Wilt tornard solidification ... 

Wiligut posits that at the root of all being is a striving toward 
definiteness, concreteness, embodiinent. What explains the over¬ 
flow of existence from the dimensionless point that is the Göt- 
being? It is simply the nature of Al to strive for full expression— 
concrete realization. This is a perennial theme in German mysti- 
cism, present in such authors as Schwenkfeld, Böhtne, and 
Oetinger. It also carried over into philosophers like Schelling and 
ilegel. In Oetinger’s terms, it is called Geistleiblichkeit, “spiritual 
corporeality." Oetinger sees God as coming to progressively 
grenter concreteness or embodiment through the world. God is 
not some sort of wispy wraith, Mis true nature is to be the most 
concrete, specific, frilly-realized individual being of all, while at 
the same time not exisdng merely as one being among others, but 
as Being-as-mch (Aristode’s Unmoved Alover fits this description, 
although Aristotle does not sec his God as developing or evolving 
through time and through the world). 

And from this “egg” duality comes into being: 

Duality: Spirit in Matter fonned by Energy 

in order to complete , 

lt becomes the Eye of GSt in a ring — 

“Drebaitge"—to turn itselj] 

And from Two a rites 

the “Three " we certamly all kntrw 

And uhich we call the Tri-unity as Go tos’ forrn . . . 

■Vnother piece by Wiligut, “The Creative Spiral of the 
‘World-Egg'!" (Hagal 11 , 1934) seems to expand upon diese ideas. 
It opens, “PrimaI law: ‘Above as below, below as above!” This is, 
of course, the famous maxim of Hennes Trismegistus, usually 
stated as “As above, so below.” Wiligut remmds us in this text that 
"from two comes one (dm).” The unity of Göt in His original state 
as unity of Spirit-Non-Spirit gives rise to the “World Egg”: Spirit 
in its “striving” to be concrete (non-Spirit) and Non-Spirit in its 
“strhnng” to bc in-fomied (Spirit) exi.st in tensi on, and this tensi on. 
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;]s an equilibrium of primordial forces, produces an excrescence 
on the “physical plane” (or, more properly speaking, this tension 
creates the physical plane). The “two” that is the Ur-Göt gives 
birth to one (the “egg”) which then must become two (“batch” or 
iÉ divide M ) and from this two co mes other on es, and other twos 
until there is a proliferation of ultimate dualities within each of 
the primary “regions” of Being: definite/mdeiinite, one/mulriple, 
positive/negative, straight/round, passi ve/a cd ve, rest/modon, 
systole/diastole, light/darkness, cold/hot, dry/moist, love/hate, 
sky/earth, male/female, good/evil, etc. Each pair is a pair of 
41 o nes” which only are what they in reiation to another, and whose 
rdation-connection “gives birth to” other ones , which then exist in 
further dual reladonships. 

Wiligut invokes the principle of “As above, so below” because 
of the replicadon of this pattern (the primordial creation process) 
on all levels of existenee, high and low, above and bclow. Wiligut 
States (p. 80): “I recognize that in the ‘spiral onity 3 the 4 dyad’ 
(duality) becomes a ‘unity 1 in humanity through ‘man and 
woman/ Man ‘giving 1 and therefore 'Above, 1 woman taking him, 
therefore receiving and so 'Below/ And by means ot this ‘unifica- 
tion to unity 3 (World-Egg) in generation ...” And (p, 81): “We 
are moreover Nor die, i.e., polarized from above. We—as Göt- 
seed—-inipregnace 'Erda 1 [Earth] according to the Will of Göt. . ♦” 

3. Göt is a tri ad: Spirit, Energy and Matter. Göt-Spirit, Got-Ur, 
Göt-Being, or Sun-Light and Waker [Wekr], the dyad. 

“Energy” (Krtift) is now mentioned in addition to Spirit and 
Matter. Matter becomes inspirlted (and spirit enmattered) 
through Energy, Energy is the Greek ener gei a which means func¬ 
tion, act, or actualization. It is matter domg. All things are what 
they do, or how they function, act, or react to other things. This 
is Aristoties conceprion of form: form - function. It is through 
having a characteristic function or doing (Energy, energeia) that 
Matter has a form or nature. Without ener gein, matter is dead, 
dis-spirited. This is why Aristotle says that a severed hand is, in a 
real sense, no Jonger a hand at all (Metapbyms 1036b3Ö). 

“Sundight” is to the Waker as Spirit is to Matter. The Waker 
rim to greet the sunlight as Matter must “rise” and do, act, work 
in order to have an essence or nature, in order to be inspirited 
(recall Wiligut’s use of the sim symbol—circle widi central dot— 
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to represent the Ur-Göt, Göt-in-Himself). This is the primordial 
dyad: Spirit and Matter yeaming for each other, joïned through a 
middle which is Energy. The working of the thing (its Energy) j s 
Spirit coming to be in it. All the acts of a being are directed 
toward the realization of Spirit (form), whether the actor is aware 
of it or not (this is, again, simiiar to Aristotle: ail beings are, in all 
their acts or functions, “striving” to be like God). Through 
Energy, Spirit realizes itself in Matter, which is its ultimate aim. 

Wiligut offers the following helpfui diagram: 


svv 

KIT 

TLIRJ 

VING 


My interpretation of “Energy” is confirmed by other Wiligut 
texts. In “The Cosmos in the Conception of Our Ancestors” 
{Hagal 12, 1935), Wiligut discipie Gabriele Dechend offers several 
dtagrams made up of combinations of triangles, Shc writes of one: 
“The upper triangle represents Spirit becoming conscious in 
Matter, and this actually by means of the current of Energy” (p. 
119). 

In the same text, Dechend writes: “When the Spirit, in eter- 
nal circulation, approaches the Energy-Matter Plane, which is set 
lor release as a potential ‘plan’—then the ‘Will to Become’ is 
awakened in this plane” (pp. 120—121). Incidentaliv, there is a 
"lotver triangle” opposed to the “upper triangle” mentioned in the 
first quote. It contains a figure that is a combination of the Elhaz 
and Thurisaz runes: 

* 

This was apparently a very significant figure for Wiligut. In 
his Introduction, Flowers mentions that Wiligut discipie Richard 
Anders stated to an interviewer, "This is all I learned from 
Wiligut,” and drew the following: 

T+h=> 
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Of this fïgure (placed within the “lower triangle”), Dechend 
remarks, “The lower triangle becomes the image of the 'cruci- 
iied,’ or in the VVotan-cult that of ‘Odhinn hanging on the world 
tree’” (p. 119). This is as good a place as any to mention one of 
the most puzzling and disappoindng aspects of Wiligut: hts belief 
in an In» in - Kristian ity . Wiligut believed that this, and not 
“Wotanism,” was the original religion of the Gennanic people. 
Not only does this seem absurd (for all soits of reasons, the least 
of them historical) but it is vcry difficult for us today to under- 
stand why Wiligut, and somc other German völkiscb thinkers, 
were so keen to save Christianity. (One is reminded, for example, 
of Chamberlain and Roscnbergs si!jy attempts to prove that 
Christ was reaüy an Aryan.) Not able to imagine the complete dis- 
solution of the faith in which they were raised, these men wanted 
to create (or re-discover) a virile, German Christianity—a 
Christianity with a K! 'This is reflected in Wiligut’s bind rune 
depicting “the crucified.” The Elhaz rune is commonly referred 
to as the “life rune”: it is positive; life-affirming in Nietzsche’s 
sense (and opposed, therefore, to a life-denying “semitic” 
Christianity). The Thurisaz rune is (among other things) a Symbol 
of virile male power. lts “thorn” is a clear phallic image (nute how 
it can be inserted into Bcrkano [£], the rune of the “Great 
Alother”). Wiligut’s Christ (Krist?) is a -virile, life-affirming God, 
Christ as Dionysus. 

4, Göt is eternal—as Time, Space, Energy' and Matter in bis cir- 
culating current. 

Matter awakens to Spirit as Energy- (en er geut) and produces Space 
and Time. Time can only be perceived if there is motion (e.g., the 
position of the sun overhead, the hands on the clock, the sand in 
the hour glass, etc.). Motion is energeia, and energeia exists only if 
there is Matter. (Aristotle wrote: “T ime is just this: a measure of 
motion with respect to the before and the afcer,” Pbysics 2 19h2.) 
Space only' exists relative to material abjects. Thus, Matter and 
Energy actualize Time and Space. “Göt is eternal ... in his cireu- 
lating current” means: the cycle of matter “awakening” to Spirit 
through Energy' is eternal. Spirit and Matter are botb actual only 
in their relationship to each other (see above). Göt is not Spirit, 
nor is He Matter or Energy-. He is the dynamic in terrein ti on of 
these three. Göt jnst is the awakening. 
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5. G 6 t is cause and effect. Therefore, out of Göt flows right, 
might, duty and happiness. 

Might, right, duty, and happiness map onto the three Indo- 
European “functions” identified by Georges Dumézil: 

Ist Function (priestly/juridical); Right 

2 nd Function (war/protection): Might (power), $: Duty 
(control/discipline) 

3rd Function (trade/sustenance): Happiness (pleasure) 

This fourfold division appears to be Wïliguts description of 
the primary aspects of human life, and is reminiscent of the Hindu 
division ofVirtue, Success, Pleasure, and Liberation. Butwhy do 
right, might, duty, and happiness flow from Göt became Göt is 
“cause and effect”? We can answer this by looking, again, toward 
Hinduism: right, might, duty, and happiness flow from cause and 
effect, which means from act ion (kanna). lf this seems far removed 
from WiliguFs Germanic milieu, think again. In “Whispering of 
Gotos—Rune Knowledge” (llagal 11 , 1934) Wiligut writes: 

As Spirit siihnterges to the depths 

if is set free from the restraint ofboth! 

u Life air are of Spirit, 73 mindful of Energy and Matter— 

Is awakmed to its Garma—in a ciradar patten? . . . 

And hemmes a child of Gotos, a Spirit m the son of man . . , 

And thus Go tos himself is ah Ie to recognize — 

Göt-Spint o?t the throne . . . 

In a footnote, Flowers reminds us that "Garma” was Guido 
von List’s version of kanna ♦ 

Incidentally the above quote confirms my earlier claim that 
Göt for Wiligut just is the "awakening” of Matter to Spirit in 
Energy, and takes it a step further. Wiligut is here speaking speciL 
ically of the awakening of Göt/Gotos in man, and he is saying that 
through man Göt comes to consciousness of himself (“Gotos 
himself is able to recognize—Göt-Spirit on the throne . . 2). 
Recal) WiligTits description of “N’uLni” as “the nnconscious I , 11 
where ul=S pi rit, and Nï=die non-spiritual essence. Götdn- 
Himself, as Al-Unity, before bis unfolding in/as the world is “the 
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unconscious I” (a union of Spirit and non-Spirit, Proto-Matter). 
Through His unfolding, Got becomes Conscious L 

This is a perennial mystical teaching. Eckhart States that “The 
eye with which God sees me is the sanie eye by which I see Him, 
my eye and His eye are one and the sarne. In righ teemsness I am 
weighed in God and He in me. If God did not exist nor would I; 
if I did not exist nor would He.” In the Kabbalah* Ein-Sof, the 
Infinite, is held to be idenrical to Ayin, Nothing. The telos of Ein - 
Sóf/Ayin is to develop into Ani, “F 1 (Ayin le-Am\ “Nothing changcs 
into I”). This is also found in the “mainstream” philosophical 
tradidon in the person of Hegel. The three primary divisions of 
HegePs philosophy ( Logik , Natur, Geist ) are modeled on the 
Trinity: Father, Son, Holy Spirit. The reference to “Spirit in the 
son of man” and to “Gót-Spirit on the throne” certainly call 
Hegel to mind, (Meister Eckhart, incidentaily also identified “the 
Son” with Nature.) 

6. Göt is eternally generadng. The Matter, Energy and Light of 
Göt are that which carry this along. 

The awakening (Got) of Spirit in Matter through Energy is not a 
once-only process, or one which takes place outside spaee and 
time. It is perpetual, it is everywhere (even if, as suggested above, 
its chief or high est expressi on rnight be in man), it is without end. 
Got is the eternal fecundity of the world—or fecundity itself. 
Wiligut mendons Light here, maldng a triad of Matter, Energy, 
and Light. Wh at are we to make of this? 

These are the primary categories introduced thus far in 
WiliguFs Gommandments: 

(Metaphysical Categories) 

AJ-Unity (N ? ul-ni-—the unconscious I) = 

Spirit (ul) + Non-Spiritual essence (Proto-Matter) (Ni) 

{tension gives rise to:) 

(Natural Categories) 

“World Egg” 

(in which are incipient:} 
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Energy 

Matter 

Space 

Time 

Light 

“Turning” 

CHwwrn" Categories) 

Right 

Might 

Duty 

Happiness 

(Note that while Wiiigut elearly has a eosmogony and a doctrine 
of emanations, diere is no expknation for why “the human” 
comes to be in nature-—except, perhaps, that il must come to be so 
that Gót can recognize Himself.) 

Wiiigut puts Light rogether with Matter and Energy, sug- 
gesting a connection. The relation of Light to Energy is obvious: 
the display o i energy frequenüy produces Hght (e.g., el ec tri cal 
phenomena), particularly when extreme heat is involved. Light is 
the apex of energv. It is the moment where matter becomes so 
energized that It gives rise to a phenomenon which reveals itsell 
and othcrs. It reveals itself to itself and/or to others, and/ar 
reveals others to itself, In this Light, the Spirit, the Ferm of things 
is unveiled. Thus, when Wiiigut links Energy and Light, he is 
linking Energy/Functioning with Manifestation or Revealing as 
such (Hegel held light to be £i pure manifestation, and nothing but 
manifestationThe natural or proper working or funedoning of 
something leads, in the interactiën of one thing with another, to 
the opening up and unveiling of the being oi things. Beiiig is “illu- 
minated.” In som, Energy/Functioning, the acrualization oi Spirit 
in Matter, is the shining forth of Spirit in Matter, which in turn 
illuminates the Spirit in Matter elsewhere, (In truth, the revealing 
of a thing's being could not happen apart from the revealing of the 
being of others, since the being of something consists uldmately 
in its not being anythmg else.) 

7, Gót—beyond the concepts of good and evll—is that which 
carries the seven epochs of human hi story 
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The idea that Göt—and higher eonsciousness—is beyond good 
and evil is, of coxirse, a perennial idea. What are “the seven epochs 
of hliman history”? Wiligut describes thern in an SS 
document witten June 17, J 93 6 and marked read by U H. H7 1 
(Heiiiricb Himmler). Wiligut claims that an account of the seven 
epochs “was recorded on seven Runo-wooden tablets (of oak) in 
ancient Aryan linear script supplemented by images 11 (pp. 98-99), 
These we re destroyed, he further claims, when his grandfather’s 
house burned down in 1848. There is no point in going into an 
account of the seven epochs, for here we encounter Wiligut at his 
worst* The seven epochs are a fanriful, wholly invented account 
of pre-history. I make this claim for two reasons: (1) there are no 
independent (traditional) sources that confirm Wlligut’s account; 
and (2) there is no compeiling reason to believe Wiliguds story 
about the “Runo-wooden tablets.” Even mystics, or followers of 
mystics, cannot take things “on faith”; i.e., without eïthcr experi- 
ential evidence, or eompelling reasons to believe. Wiligut tells us s 
among other things, that in the third epoch human beings “could 
11 y and pardy lived in the water, partly on land and had three eyes, 
The third one supposedly in the rniddle of their foreheads” (p, 
100). The whole thing has the same ring of the arbitrary that we 
llnd in similar accounts from Blavatsky and Steiner. 

Elsewhere, Wiligut has some interesting things to say about 
human origins and his tor v. He seems to endorse the belief in an 
□riginal, Arctic homeland for the Aryans (p. 56). His “Runie 
Exhortatlon” (pp. 76-77) gives a poedc account of the dispersion 
ot the .Aryans and the gradual forgetting of runic wisdom. 

8. Rulership in the ei re ui ad on of cause-and-effect carries along 
the highness—the secret tribunal \hehnliche Acht], 

I have little to say about this baffling statement. Does it refer to 
the charactensdes of kingship? h it claiming that rule (or true 
authority) consists in mastery ot the “Got power”? 

9. Got is beginning without end—the Al. He is completion in 
Nothingness, and, nevertheless, Al in the tliree-times-three 
reali/.ation of all things. Hc closes the circle at N-yule, at 
Nothingness, out of the conscious into the onconscious, so that 
this may again become conscious. 
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The ninth “commandment” seems almost a kind of summation of 
the ethers- We are being told here, again, that God is an eternally 
gene rating cycle in whicli Matter is united with Spirit- “He is 
completion in Nothingness, and, neverthdess, AJ . . . .” God is Ai] 
and Nothing is □ perennial mystic doctrine (found, for example, in 
Böhme). God is nothing (no-thing; no-one-thing) precisely 
because he is All. But Wïligut says He is AJ “in the three-times- 
three realization of all things.” Flowers is translating Erkenntmss 
as “realizadon.” I prefer the more traditional translation, “knowL 
edge”: “Al in the three-ti mes-three knüwledge of all things.” 3 x 3 
= 9. Nine commandments? Nine worlds? Is Wïligut saying that 
our nine-fold knowledge of Göt in some sense completes or 
realizes Göt as the Al-Nothing? Recall my remarks about the fifth 
commandment. Wïligut seems to be saying that originaUy Göt is 
“unconscious I,” who cornes to consciousness through man. 
Recall these lines: “'Life aware of Spirit’ . - . becomes a child of 
Gotos, a Spirit m the son of man . . . And thus Gotos himself is 
able to recognize—Göt-Spirit on the throne . . .” 

Note the final line of the ninth commandment: “He doses the 
circle at N-yule, at Nothingness, out of the conscious into the 
unconscious, so that this may again become conscious.” Wiligut’s 
use of “N-yuJe” is fasdnating. “N-yule” is a play on German null r 
zero, nothingness, and Yuletide, the end of the year, a time of 
winter and death, The year ends with null/Yule . Life goes within 
itself: trees “die,” animals hibernate, humans spend time hud- 
dled indoors, etc. This “within,” is the implicit, the u in-itself” (to 
use the Hegdian term), which is the unconscious. But life artses 
out of this unconscious. It blooms and displays itself to itself: it 
becomes explicit, “conscious.” The etemal cycle of generation is 
“unconscious,” “dead” Matter awakening to “conscious,” “living** 
Spirit through Energy. But Spirit in-itsdf, Idea, is only implicitly 
conscious. Spirit becomes real only when embodied in a reflective, 
mater ia I being who becomes conscions of its Spirit. Thus, Spirit 
goes over into Matter so that it may truly realize itself as 
Objective Spirit, or: “out of the conscious into the unconscious, so 
that this may again become conscious.” 

Gabride Dechend also speaks of the “N-Yule”: “Life as move- 
ment contains in itself a compeüing drive, it comes to an 'eternal 1 
generation, which is for its own part prevented, because 'without 
essence 1 Spirit, Energy and Matter tend to sink down into 
Nothing, into N-yule, into the Al. So here it becomes clear to us 
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r why the drive to reproduce is necessary It curns the Need around: 

the sinking back into ‘Nothing 1 ” (p. 121). This passage does not 
seern to dircctly eontradict the interpreration I have given above, 
bot it is puzzling. What does “without essence” mean? Spirit, 
Energy, and Matter have a tendency to entropy, to sinking down 
into Nothing, into the dark and death, and inwardness of winter: 
the winter of the year, and the winter of one's life. In another essay 
I have written: 

Living things are different from manimate objects in 
being dynamic fonns which actively maintain themselves 
in what they are by regenerating and repairing theirstruc- 
ture, thus holding themselves in the arms of Verthandi, 
and resisting the going over to Urth [passing out of the 
present, into the past; i.e., dyingj* If the being is complex 
enough, it possesses some amount of versatility in taking 
action to evade this dissolution. h seeks finally to cheat 
L T rth by passing its being on in the shape of another, by 
duplicating itself in another likc itself, like a blazing log 
throwing ofif embers. This is the "immortality* of snbhu- 
man life* 

Always knowing that there will be a final winter, the winter 
of one's life, we pass on life (we reproduce) and thus the cycle 
conrinues, 

Öbviüusly, there is more to Wiligut than I have presented 
here, and my interpretations have been, of necessity, highly 
speculative. As I have said, Wïligut’s philosophy is confused, often 
arbitrary, and frequendy hard to reconcile with what we know of 
the Germanie tradition from other sources. Nevcrtheless, I hope 
this review has demonstrated that Wüigut’s writings are highly 
thought-provoking, and worthy of some study. Michael 
Moytuhan and Step hen E + Flowers are to be commended for 
making these writings finally available to the public. To top it o ff, 
the book is extreme]y attractive, and contains numerous interest- 
ing illustrations. 

Coliin Cleary 


m 
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The Only Traditïon by WUIiam W. Quinn, Jr. Hardbound, 384 
pages, with bibliography and index. Al ban y: SUNY Press. 
1997. ISBN 0-7914-3214-9. 



Ever since the iS first shots 15 were firecl in the Industrie Revolution, 
critiques of modernity have issued from every quarter; from 
William Blake to Jacques Ellul, to neo-Euddites iike the 
anarchist-primitivist John Zerzan and the Unabomber. As the 
modern ethos has permeated every level of society, however, these 
attempts to grapple with modernity asstime many of the charac- 
teristics of Scholastic negative theology. Modernity is so pervasivg 
that it becomes si nip Ier to describe what modernity is not, than 
what it is. More problematic, though, is the inability of modemity's 
critics to describe just what an anti-modern ideology might 
consist oh This is the work of Traditionalist philosophy. 

Actually, co speak of Traditionalist “philosophy” is itself 
misleading. The Traditionalists distinguished themselves from the 
rad onal, analytical methodology ch ara eter istic of the Western 
philosophical traditïon, at least since Bacon and Descartes. If 
Tradition can lay claim to a precursor within Western intellectual 
history, then that precursor would bc Plato. Plato’s concept of 
ananmms (recollection) closely resembles Traditional formulas for 
the attainment of gnosis. Traditional knowledge is intuitive 
knowledge, which dcscends a hierarchical axis from essential, fitst 
principles down to the quandtative world of substantial physical 
forms (ratber than vice-versa). These first principles cannot 
be arrived at using conventional, rational means: knowledge of 
qualitadve essences can only be achieved byway of a total identE 
heation with those essences. René Guénon s “crisis of the modem 
world” is the result of the Westis total domination by induedve 
scientism, which, by its veiy nature is incapable of unlocking these 
immutable truths. Lacking first principles in the Traditional 
sense, and subject to the tyranny of materialist ideologies (e.g., 
Marxism and psychoanalysis), the chaotic disintegration ot 
Western culture stands in marked contrast to the holism of 
Traditional socieries. 

The Traditional society is one in which, in Amanda K. 
C o om ar a swamy s vvords, “the politics of the hcavenly, social, and 
individuai communides are governed by one and the same law.' v 
Since Traditional man has aecess to first principles, his every act 
assumes the significance of a rite, ha ving an archetypal or mythi- 
cal referent. Primidve societies, by their very nature, are 
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Traditional societies, but both Coomaraswamy and Guénon have 
aJso provided descriptions of “develöped” Traditional cultures, 
such as the Hindu and Medieval Christian. In terms of social 
organization, the Traditional society is a highly ordered society: 
each i ndividu al fulfills a specific function within a clearly defined 
hierarchy, which in mm reflects the hierarchy of essences itself. (It 
inight also be noted that, in practical terms, the social hierarchy 
described by Traditionalisme chief proponents conforms in 
almost every detail to die tripartite di Vision Georges Dumézil has 
identified within the mythical and social stmetures of the Indo- 
Europeans,) 

But what are Tradition^ firsL principles? Here Quinn’s study 
takes a series of detours, first situating the “only Tradition” 
within the more generalized notion of perennial philosophy and 
second by considering Tra di ti on in terms of theosophy. Th is 
includes the theosophy formulated by Porphyry (and later exem- 
plified by the writings oi Jacob Bohme and Giordano Bruno), as 
well as that propounded by Madame Blavatsky’s Theosophical 
Society (Quimrs insistcnce that Tradition and Theosophy have 
more in common than either would llke to admit, h o wever, seems 
strained and unconvincing). These digressions are necessary, we 
are told, to cstablish the reenrrent themes that eonstitute the First 
principles: the Absolute and the One, aeviternity (the Tradition 
stands outside time), periodicity (the doctrine ol the ages or 
Vu gas), polarity and duality, cause and effect, and Traditional 
gnoseology (the intuitive method). But one might have hoped for 
a more detailcd explanarion as to how these themes are aetmdly 
applied, and it is the primary weakness of Quinn’s book that this 
is never forthcoming. 

Most of Quinn’s discussi on is limited to the works of Guénon 
and Coomaraswamy, which seems reasonable enough, si nee they 
were the first to speak of Tradition per se. Unfortunately only 
passing inention is made of julius Evola, the greatest Italian 
expositor of the movement, in whom Tradition } s anti-egalicarian, 
anti’democratie tendencies found their most extreme expressiom 
Iluston Smith is given far more consideration, although Evola 
would seem to be the more pro found thinker—but perhaps this 
can be explained by the fact that E vol a’s ideas have only recently 
begon to receive attent ion in the English-speaking world. 

Another complaint I cant help voicing (and 1 do think The 
Only Tradition is a useful book overall), concerns Quinn’s fanciful 
final ehapter, “The Solution to the Vicissitudes of Modernity.” 
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Here Qiiinn diverges completely from simply describing the 
Traditional worldview of Guénon and Coomaraswamy to voicirsg 
his own humanistic hopes for the future, Although its adherents 
view the cencts of Tradition as universai, Guenon and others were 
quick to point out the “inevitable diversity” of forms in which the 
Tradition must be expressed in actual, living societies. Quiniy 
h o we ver, is so opti mistic about the emergence of what he calls 
“planetary constiousness,” that he neatly dispenses with these 
object ions, calling for a universally applicable, "plaaetary” 
Traditional culture. That the entire process of globalization— 
which is strip-mïning the few r remaining Traditional cultures ffom 
the earth at an ever accelerating rate—might be the solution to 
modernity rat her than öne of its most damnmg consequences 
seems unlikely, at best. 

Though unpalatable to most, the Traditional perspective 
regarding the modern world was one of alrnost totai pessimism: 
the Kali Yuga is drawing to a close, and it would be sheer folly to 
believe human beings can ameliorate its effects. 

joshua Buckiey 


An Orthodox Voiee by John Micheil. Softbound, 56 pages, no 
bibliography or index, Middlesex: Jam Publicadons, 1995. 
ISBN 0-9527305-0-2* 

Ronald Hutton oncc described John Micheil as a “reincarnation 
of the free-thinking English gentleman-scholars of the eighteenth 
eentiiry; 17 and it would seem to be the case: Micheil is both a 
gentleman and a true eccentric in the fïnest Rritish tradition. The 
author oi The View Over Atlantic ^ which achieved cult-status 
amoagst the counter-culture in the 1960s and elevated Micheil to 
guru stature with both the Rolling Stones and the Grateful Dcad, 
Micheil has liever used his prodigious inteUectual abilities to curry 
favor with the academie establishment. The author oi 
Megalithonidnia , At the Center of the World f , and The City of 
Revelation, Micheil is a traditionalist who contrasts the “principles 
of true spiritual sdence” with “the history of our era . * . of 
continnous defeat for those gr o ups or individu als who have 
attempted to reverse die flowing tïde of ignorance, superstition, 
and arbitrary violenced* In addition to writdng books, Micheil has 
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contributed to numerous joumals and magazines, as weII as editmg 
The Certologm, a publication chronicling the erop circle phenom- 
enon. A steady stream of pamphlets has als o carried forth hls 
personal crusades, most notably against Metrication. MichelTs 
columns, like his weekly 1 'Mysteries” segment in the Daily Mhror, 
serve as yet another forum for disseminating his message. 

Edited and introduced by Deborah James, An Orthodox Voice 
cuntains twenty-four selections from MichelEs column in The 
O/die , short, pithy commentaries which, like his pieces in The 
Minor, are surprisingly non-esoterie, yet filled with genuine 
msight and wisdom. With constant recourse to Plato and an eye 
on his “Golden Age n (which Michell identifies with the Bronze 
and Middle Ages in Britain, when a cultivated nobility presided 
over peasants celebradng an endless ronnd of seasonal festivals), 
Michell $ essays are jewels of crystalline common sense. Hcre you 
will find sound opinions on evolution, hunting, modern art, 
drugs, education, and $ex, delivered in a friendly, down-home 
tone T wholeheartedly sincere, but never degenera ring into 
smarmy sentimentality This is the sort of sage advice your grand- 
parents might have given, had they spent more time reading 
Plotinus (and perhaps Charles Fort), and less time watching 
I ,awrence Welk. 

UA If you observe a decline in standards,” writes Michell, “the 
perversion of values, vices presented as virtues, ignorance extolied 
above learning; if you see these things and do not speak out, 
calling a spade a spade, you are a coward and a traiton lf, on the 
other hand, you harp on about it, you are a bore. In eicher case 
you -are ineffectual. The problem is, how to speak the tmth in 
such a way that younger people will listen to you.” 

For his part at least, John Michell has done just that. 

Joshua Buckley 


Running on Emptiness: The Pathology of Civilization by John 
Zerzan. Introduction by Theresa Kintz* Softbound, 215 
pages, with bibliography, no index. Los Angeles: Feral 
House, 2002. ISBN: 0-922915-75-X. 

It may sound like a contradiction, but anarchy is gaining power 
these days, Considering the state of the world, with governments 
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barely able to maintain order despite omnipresent hightech 
surveillance methods and a vanished boundary betvveen die police 
and the military, is it really any wonder? And whiie the old image 
of the sinister, bomb-throwing anarchist may have been sorne- 
what defused over the last halbcentury, a new and more volatiie 
breed of anti-authoritarian activist is on the rise, Certainly the 
eontimiing popularity of punk rock—which turned the circle-A 
sign into a cultural eommodity to be worn like a badge by angry 
teenagers—may have partly encouraged this deveJopment. But 
there is something deeper going on, and the writings of John 
Zerzan can help us to understand it. 

Zerzan is one of die few modern thinkers who could be calied 
a genuine anarchist philösopher, He does not, however, expend 
too much effort on exposing the errors or crimes of govern- 
ment—these are assumed from the out set to be an intrinsic 
by-product of any ruling systenn His vision of anarchy also goes 
beyond a me re desire to siinply undo the current ruling system. 
To Zerzan, any form of domination must be rooted out and 
dissolved, regardless of whether this is on a social or even a more 
abstract level. Merely attacking the govemment is insufficiënt 
when there are coundess other levels of social control that equally 
ache to be eradicated. Zerzan's position is that the only way to 
truly find freedom is through a return to the origins: the primitive 
origins that existed for human beings before the advent of tech- 
nology and lts co-extension, civilization, He is therefore a radical 
in the most literal sense of the word (de ri ving from the La tin 
radix, “root”), and his outlook is uncompromising and extreme m 
its implications. In past collections of writings such as The 
Elements ofRefiisal (Seattle: Left Bank, 1988), he trained a harshly 
critica 1 eye not just on politica! forces and ideologies, but on the 
actual foundations of modern life and thought. He has relendessly 
exposed what he believes to be the intrinsic authoritarian impulses 
that lurk in the very nature of our symbolic consciousness and in 
the meanings assigned to categories like time, art, and the use of 
agriculture: in short, the comerstones ol civilization. 

in subsequent writings he has employed recent anthropologL 
cal evidence to bolster his case against civilization* Zerzan's ideal 
social arrangement is apparently a “hunter-gatherer” society: 
small, completely decentralized, and exhibiting no domination 
between the sexes. Accordïng to the material he rites, human 
beings existed this way for immense periods oi time with no need 
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tor eodifïed laws or hierarchical divisions of labor. Having to work 
oniy minimally to feed themselves, they enjoyed a wealth of 
leisore time. His aversion to religion notwithstanding, Zerzan’s 
descriptions of such social arrangement^ eall to mind the myth of 
the Garden, and nostalgie romanticism for the “Golden Age/* 

Futtire Prvmitive (Brooklyn: Autonomedia, 1994) expands 
upon his earlier premises, bringing the attack right up against 
more recent intellectual and cultural trends, especially in 
li Thc Catastrophe of Post-Modemism.” Here Zerzan exhibks a 
genui ne frce-spirltedness and healthy refusal to tolerate the per- 
petuation of self-serving academie fashions—-not least of which 
those that loudly prodaim themselves as “liberating.” Zerzan 
deftly lays bare their hollow premises and shallow limitations, and 
a decade after it was written this essay remains a valuable antidote 
to postmodernist nonsense. And surely the irony was not lost on 
Zerzan that Future Prïmitive was published by the sa me crowd 
who have worked overtime to promulgate much of the sort of 
gibberish that he despises. 

Zerzan has also edited anthologies of antntechnology wridngs 
by others; most notable is Against Civilization: Readings and 
Refiectiovs (Engene, Oregon: Uncivilized Books, 1999). As a 
succinct compendium of thinkers who have expressed serious mis- 
givings about the worth of technological and cmlizationaJ 
ad van cement, the book has its merits, although there is little to be 
found here that is unexpected. Zerzan o ft en alludes to being 
ideologically neither of the left nor right, yet his pedigree is 
certainly ol the former (which he would not deny) and this 
inevimbly 1 units his perspective to somewhat predictable sources. 
Erend and the Frankfurt School among thenn Thus he seems 
unaware of—or unwillmg to acknowledge—-other figures who 
ought to at least be mentioned in a compilation of this nature, 
such as Ralph Borsodi (author of the 1929 book This Ugly 
Civilization^ which asked the question “Is man a manufacturing 
anima]—or is he a hmnan being?”), Pentti LInkola (the uncom- 
promising Finnish advocate of the biosphere who lives his tifc as 
3 solitary fisherman), or José Argüelles (the visionaty author of a 
number of works coneernmg deleterious time conceptions and 
their direct relation to technology). On the other hand, it must be 
noted that Zerzan does continue to vocally support the ideas of 
the “Unabomber,” Ted Kaczynsld, a man whose position is neither 
lek nor right, and whose commentaries are incisive and| persuasive. 
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This brings us to Zerzan’s latest collection of writings 
Running on Emptiness , ft may seem odd that it emanates from an 
öutrê imprint like Feral House (in contrast to the more typically 
left-wing collectivist publishers that have issued his previous 
books), but in fact Zerzan has a long-standing relationship of sorts 
with the company. An essay of his (“The Case Against Art”) was 
included in the original edition of the Feral House underground 
bestseller Apocalyps? Culture in 1986, This was at a time when 
Zerzan’s ideas we re otherwise only being circulated (and often 
vehemently debated or critïdzed) in obscure anarchist journals. 
And while the weighty sequel Apocalypse Culture II (2000) 
contained no texts by Zerzan himself, he did help to arrange for 
Ted Kaczynskis parable “Slilp of Fools” to appear as the dire and 
biting conclusion to the volume. 

In the last few years, Zerzan’s ideas have been reaching a 
much wider audience. This has mainly occurred in the wake of 
dramatic anti-globalïzation pretests, such as in Seattle where 
some journalists tried to paint Zerzan as the mentor to the “black 
block” Factions that caused an inordinate share of the des truc ti on. 
His friendship wit h Ted Kaczynski has als o contributed to his 
notoriety; likewise the endorsement of his ideas by more widely 
read authors such as Derrick Jensen (whose interview with 
Zerzan, entitled “Enemy of the State,” is also included in the new 
book). 

Running on Emptiness presents an assortmem of texts ranging 
from short broadsides (some titles of which are illustrative: “We 
Have to Dismantle All This,” “Whose Unabomber?,” “We Al! 
Live in Waco,” or “I Iow Rninous Does it Have to Get?”) to more 
extended mminations on the totalitarian nature of time concep- 
dons (“Time and its Discontents”), the use of symbols (“Running 
on Emptiness: The Failure of Symbolic Thought”), and the reifi- 
cation or objectificarion of all aspects of Üfe (“That Thing We 
Do”). Zerzan is at his most effeedve in these longer essays. He is 
one of the few commentators coming from the left who dares to 
question the holy writ otherwise known as “progress,” and in this 
regard he has more in common with voices from the so-called 
extreme right. Unlike most anti-modemists, however, he wants to 
uproot any inkling of “patriarchv” or social-intelieccual “domma- 
tion.” (Whether he would he equally as anta go nistic to “matri- 
archy” is never indicated, but I suspect the answer rnight be no.) 
Looking at the matter from a metaphysical perspecrive, one might 
even view a thinker like Zerzan as working for a return to a more 
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chthonic, primordial world of the “Mothers,” in contrast to a 
traditionalist such as Julius Evola who desired a return to a 
primordial masculine, sol ar culture. Despi te this fundamental 
differente, the two writers are not dissimilar in the forcefulness of 
their critique against the modern world and their wish to shatter 
its very foundations, in order that something more noble might be 
recovered. 

While he can undoubtedly be situated in the larger history of 
anarchist philosophy Zerzan seems in niany ways to be a direct 
product of the 1960s, a fact which becomes evident in the essay 
“So,., How Did You Become an Anarchist?” where he recounts 
various key episodes in his life. For a reader already familiar with 
Zerzan’s ideological positions, this piece offers an interesdng side- 
light as he discusses real-world personal situations amid the 
politieleed subcultures of Northern Califomia and Oregon. 

Getting his start in the radicai political milieu of the late '60s t 
its no wonder that Zerzan has rubbed shoulders with Marxists 
and communists over the years. Unfortunately, he still seems to 
share vestiges of their outlook This left-leaning tendency is also 
quite apparent in the newspaper Green Anarchy , which Zerzan is 
assodated with. While claimmg to be opposed to any and every 
form of a domination >7 nnder the sun, the paper cuts quite a bit of 
slack for various communist or Marxist initiatives, akhough 
claiming not to fully support their goals. They apparently don’t 
extend the same courtesy to revolutionary groups or individuals 
without the proper leftist credentials, and this indicates a 
fundamental lack of pragmatic balance. Wheii the paper recently 
printed an article by Ted Kaczynski, the “Green Anarchy 
Collective” feit obliged to follow it up with a ludicrons editorial 
statement declaring their opposition to Teds “homophobia” 
(supposedly evidenced by his negative use of the word “pink”— 
aetually an old-fashioned term for communist—as an adjective in 
the phrase “pink reformers” describing Green Party leaders) and 
alle ge d sexism. We thus find in the “Green Anarchy Collective” 
the usuaJ Marxian predilection for excmciatingly tedious debate 
over the téry very small points of ideology—in other words, the 
type of behavior that tends to iead to the witch-hunting and 
suppression of anyone who doesn’t pay full lip-service to that 
ideology in its “correct” formularion. Despite the anarchists’ 
sensible dismissal of democracy as a corrupt form of govemment, 
one wonders: how do they arrivé at their own position(s), and 
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what happens to the dissenting voices drowned out by the more 
voca! factions? 

We now arrivé at a looming, unanswered question with regard 
to Zerzan and his feJiow anarchists: are they genuinely dedicated 
to the cultivation of “freedom” (which in intelleetual terms also 
must rnean “free thought”), or only to the varieties of it which tow 
the party line and eJicit their personal stamp ot “enlightened” 
approval? If civilization is ever actively “undone 15 —for, as Zerzan 
rightly notes, the chances are it will undo itseJf in an even more 
appalling way if passively allowed to run its present course—and 
people do revert to a prehistorie level of hunter-gatherer tribal 
formulations, will there really be no rul es in the new society? For 
example, what if certain hunter-gatherer tribes voluntarily elected 
to follow a patriarch al arrangement? Would this be acceptable— 
or must they all adhere to a prescribed ideology that has been 
approved point-for-point by the “green anarchists 55 ? What would 
stop a tyrannical association of “correct-thinking 35 anarchists from 
wiping out anyone they consider as har boring the wrong ideas? 
Even if the former might be opposed to wiping out the latter 
through literal violence, are soft techniques of mental coercion 
any less repugnant? Are these people really going to accept dif- 
fcrences of opinion as long as everyone minds their own business? 

None of these issues are addressed by Zerzan, and perhaps in 
light of the present situation they are not so important. Yet 
considering the fact that his cohorts are already espousing an 
agenda hearing more than a tracé of strident Marxist dogmacism, 
one has to wonder how truly free a society composed of the new 
breed of anarchists would be. 

Another trait that Zerzan s har es with the Marxist continuüm 
lelt is materialisrm He seems to view any form of reiigion as a tooi 
that inherently funetions to enslave the minds of some human 
beings for the benefit of o diers. Even primordial traditions like 
shamanism are suspect to him, akhough his assessments in this 
regard are based on a limited understanding of the subject. 
Ironically, his materialistic view of life and nature is a wholly 
modern one—a fact that doesnk jibe well with a projected return 
to a pre-civilized existence. Thus, no matter how clever his argu- 
mentSj anyone who does not share Zerzan 5 s materialistic frame- 
of-mind will oever be able to completely follow him. Ironically, 
the primitive tribes whose mode of existence Zerzan often extols 
would have little use either for his brand of materiahsm, or his 
brand of ideological hairsplitting. 
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Ir is also questionable wbether certain of Zerzan’s assumptions 
can be taken entirely at face value. The opening sentenee 
of the essay “He Means It—Do You?” {a refercnce to the 
V nabomber) States “Today’s opposition is anarchist or it is non- 
existent, This is the barest minimum coherence in the struggle 
against an engulfing totality.” And later; “Anarchism, if not yet 
anarchy, is the only scene going> even if the blackout on the 
subject is still in effect.” Here Zerzan fails into the hobristic trap 
of the ideologue who is convinced of the rightness of his own 
position above all ethers, certain thatif the message were ever to 
reach the masses, the revelation of the new truth wili set them 
l'ree. AJthough today’s society is more Jocked-down than ever, 
diere is defimtely opposition seething under the surface—but, 
contra Zerzan, not all of it is anarchist, 

For Zerzan and his colleagues, another overriding assumption 
is that any form of hierarchy and inegalitarianism is inherently 
bad, presumably because these equate with “domination.” This is 
asserted (or rather assumed) dogmatically. No justification is 
offered for this position, or for the counterposed ideal of peace, 
love, and the absence of hierarchy. The arbitrary di vision of labor 
may indeed inflict unjust duties to individuals, but what is wrong 
with the di vision of labor according to natural skili? Ör have the 
new breed of anarchists convinced themselves that there is no 
such thing as a distribution of unequal talents among different 
members of the same species? A similar sort of dogmatism is 
present in Zerzan's belief that all forms of agricuimre or domesti- 
cation inevitably produce vïolence and oppression. Needless to 
say many readers who might agree with some of his positions— 
especially those living in a rural environment—are probably going 
to have a hard time swallowing, let alone rallying behind, premises 
such as these* 

John Zerzans words are undoubtediy sineere, but they also 
emanate trom a place of contradiction, His position is entirely 
theoretical, and the mundane details of his own life offer little 
proof for the viability of the ideas espoused. He lives in a modern 
city (Eugene, Öregon) and interacts with the disgmntled and 
frustrated o ff spring of civilization as they for mul at e their world- 
views and try to take greater control of their lives. He rightly 
points the finger at technology and civilization as being two pri- 
mary eauses lor the lack of real human experience in this modern 
and increasingly “vlrtual ” world* His sense of despair is palpable, 
and when he States that “The unprecedented reality of the present 
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is one of enormous sorrow and cymeism/ 5 diere can be no doubt 
that he feels this to the eore of his being. He vearns for direct and 
sincere human interaction, yet his activity as an intel lectoak^- 
reading, cataloging, and critiquing ideas and historica! abstrac- 
dons—is about as far as one can get from an existence where 
reaiity is experienced in the most full and ïmmediate way. In this 
respect, a thinker like Pentti Linkok (or Ted Kacynzski, before he 
was apprehended) is a lot closer than John Zerzan toward closing 
the gap between ideology and real life. 

Zerzan's writmgs on the catastrophic state of the modern 
world are powerfu! and few peopie conid deny that his assessment 
is largely accurate, at least in terms of its dcscriptions. This aspect 
alone makes his writings worth exploring, regardless of whether 
or not one agrees with his entire ideology or his proposed solu- 
don, He has invested years of time, effort, and intelligent thought 
to ehicidate both the problems of dviiization as weil as to propose 
a ntopian alternative, VVhile there is much to agree with in his 
diagnosis of symptoms and causes T he offers little advice on how 
peopie are supposed to get from point Z back to point A, Nor 
does he ever expkin why the whole process wouldn’t immediately 
start over again, even if humans could undo everything they have 
creatcd, If a hunter-gatherer future for humanity is realized, the 
leis ure time avaikble would likely allow the mind to wander, but 
also to hone itseif by observing nature, and then we are back at the 
first step to agri culture, which is the beginning of one creature 
dominating another, man dominating nature, and on and on. And 
these are just the contradictions that beeome apparent on a phys- 
ical-material level. From an intellectual standpoint, the ascension 
of those who agree with John Zerzan might not ultimately be any 
more liberating than the present malaise—unless yonr mind is 
already dominated by the sarne belief system as theirs, that is. 

Michael Moynihan 


Team Rodent: How Disney Devours the World by Carl Hiassen. 
Softbound, 83 pages, no bibliography or index, New York: 
Ballantine Library of Contemporary Thought, 1998* ISBN 
0-345-42280-5, 

One of my favorite passages in Jerry Mander’s In The Absence of the 
Sacred is his descripdon of Disney J s EPCOT Center, Built with 
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tlie Financial backing of multi-national corporations like Kraft 
Foods and Exxon, EPCOT’s “vision of Tomorrow” is the corpo- 
rate phüosophy now dictaring the course of Western Civilizarion: 
unlimited growth and “progress,” Mander summarizes the 
EPCOT ethos: “We donk need to maintain our chartning hut 
hindering bonds to such anomalies as land, famiiy farms, or 
coinnumity or the natural world. Al\ we need do now is relax, float 
in our lilde cars, and be awed with the skill, thoughtfulness, imag- 
ination, and devotion of these can-do visionary corporations and 
their astounding new tools. We can all look forward to a fnture of 
very litde work, total comfort and complete technologieal control 
of the environment, the weather, nature and us” In other words, 
the Disney “world” is the world at die end of history 

When Disney agents bought up forty-five acres o i Florida 
woodlands and swamps in the 19ó0s, they quickly set aboul to 
transform them into the more manageable marketing environ¬ 
ment that is Disney World* Lakes were drained, paved, and 
refilled with dyed, more “real” looking water Native animals were 
removed and replaced by plastic replicas. Should someone step 
out of line in this perfeetly orchestrated, cloekwork alternate 
reality they are quickly, quiedy dealt with by Draconian Disney 
security personnel. Walt himself understood that the one essential 
ingrediënt necessary to mamtaining the illusion of perfection— 
the “magie” in the Magie Kingdom-—is total control. Wild nature 
must be made harmless and cuddly. Real human beings, with their 
neuroses and poor personal hygiene, must be refashioned info 
smiling, happy-go-lucky man-children. 

New Yorkers couldnk have been happier when Disney arrived 
in Times Square, long a Mecca for whores, dope-peddlers, and 
pornographers. Disney opened a massive retail outlet, restored 
the New Amsterdam Theatre, and began “cleaning up” the 
neighborhood. Today Times Square is a world transformed—a 
safe place for children and old folks to shop for the la test Disney 
D\T> or Mickey doll. But while few wou ld eulogize the now- 
vanquished sleaze merchants, fewer still have stopped to consider 
the cost of this happy transformation. The “new” Times Square is 
a Times Square without a soul: sanitized, homogenïzed, and 
micro-managed to the ex tent that the only surprises are those 
that Disney’s “imagineers” have planned. There are even fewer 
surprises in Orlando’s “Celebration,” the Disney Corporation’s 
most ambitieus foray into subar ban development Described as 
Disney’s first functionmg “tomorrowland/ 5 Celebration consists 
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of row iipon row of cookie-cutter houses, ddiberately reminiscent 
of good old days no one can remember. But in true Disney 
Fashion, life in Cdebration comes with the stipulation that resi- 
denis follow eertain rules, The Celebradon handbook indudes 
regulations goveming everything from the proper maintenance of 
shrubbery to the appropriate colors tbr house pa int. Everything is 
subject to Disney veto. Everything is onder control. 

But Ce le br ad on reaJly isn’t all that different from the suburbs 
that now endrcle most American major eities. For the most part, 
the suburbanke lives in Disney World all year ronnd. He bas 
traded freedom for security and personal choice for uniformity. 
His lawn is a masterpiece of human manipulation and Chemical 
engineering, where wild nature will never intrude. His family life 
and personal relationships could have been scripted by a sitcom 
writen He looks like his neighbors, drives the same car as his 
neighbors, and watches the same television programs as his neigh ¬ 
bors. Like Disney World, the modern world is a giant marketing 
environment built by corporati ons to ensure maximum profitabiL 
ity. Real tradition and spiritual!ty ? not to mencion local and 
na ti on ai distincdons, have been disman tled and replaced by a 
crass consumer culture that panders to the lowest common 
denominator. Like the song says: “lts a small world, after alk” 

Seat hing, witty, and filled with amusing anecdotes, Carl 
Hiaasen’s Team Rodent goes after Disney for all the right rcasons. 
The problem is figuring out what can be done about it 

Joshua Buckley 


Hermann Hendricb; Leken and Werk by Elke Rohling. 
Hardbound, 104 pages, with numerous color and black and 
white illustrations. Billerbeck: Selbstverkg Werdandi, 2001* 
ISBN 3-00-008228-X. 

Th is remarkablé book is a labor of love, a work by an enthusiastïc 
lay person. A fewyears ago, Elke Rohling had the idea to found a 
noii-profit organization that wou ld pro vide Information on 
Hermann Hendridrs work as well as fmancial support and initia- 
tïve for the task of preserving his remarkable total-art temples 
for future genera ti ons. The result is the Nihehmgenhort cuLtunil 
association, and this book and the benefit CD of the same tiüe are 
the first efforts towards raising awareness of Hendrich’s art. 
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Together with Fidus, Franz Stassen, and Ludwig Fahrenkrog, 

| lermann Hendrich was part of a loose grouping of visual 
artists who were heavily inspired by Wagner’s ideas of the 
Geunntkunsruserk, or total work of art. They shared a passi on for 
the German heritage of fairy tales, the older traditions prcserved 
in the Eddas as weH as for other kindred mystical currents of the 
time. In their own way, they were the Symholists of Germany, 
taIcing cues from the literary nature-mystical school, reformist 
movements, and even attempts to create a new paganism. In con¬ 
trast to Stassen’s precise Art Nouveau lines, Hendrich chose a 
sombre palette, sometimes using expressionistic brushwork to 
create hauntingly simple narratives and mystical landscapes. 
Often, the figures blend into the surroundings and form an insep- 
arable totality. His portrait of Odin at the onset of the twilight of 
the gods shows the god alone, shrouded in darkness, while the 
fires of ragnardk loom in the distance. And in contrast to both 
Fidus and Fahrenkrog, who had grandiose yet never realized ideas 
for temple architecture, Hendrich was successful in his quest to 
create fitting homes for his noble work, the Nlbelungenhalle and 
the W alpurgishalle being the best known examples. 

In order to reach the largest possible audience, the text is 
ïncluded in both German and F.nglish. Separate chapters deal 
with each of the architectural projects that Hendrich was involved 
m and the excellent color and black and white reproductions gïve 
an impressive overview of Hendrichs works. In addition, the 
102-page bookindudes a time line of Hendrich ’s life, an intcrcst- 
ing autobiographical sketch by Hendrich, a list of works, and a 
thorough biography. Be forewarned: once one owns this unique 
book, it might prove hard to resist the Wan de Hitst to pay homage 
to Hendrichs temples in person. 

Markus Wolff 


Mythos Tier: Gescbichte mid Mythologie einer ewigen 
Verbindung, Sven Henkler. Softbound, 112 pages, with illus- 
trations. Dresden: Verlag Zeitenwende, 2001. ISBN 
3-934291-09-0. 

Sven Henkler, who has already authored a short work on the Wild 
Hum, returns with a 104-page treatise on the sacred role of ani- 
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mals in Northern Eumpean consciousness, as seen through the 
eyes of myth and folklore. The first part explores the lore of 
animals in faith and ritual, the significance of male and female ani¬ 
mals, as well as the role of animals in fairy tales. The seeond part 
consists of separate secttons exploring individual animals: horse 
dog, cat, pig, goat, sheep, stag, and bear. Henkler sees the anirnal 
as an essential companion of man and as an innate part of the 
folk-soul, seen in the frequent references to animals as tr ave Iers 
between the worlds, 

Significantly, Henkler pleads for a complete reVision of our 
relationship with animals, for a return to the sacred dimension* 
Sueh a transformation mighc even someday supersede today’s 
protective environment al measures, which Henkler cal Is “one of 
the biggest unnecessary necessities.” While that day might be far 
o ff in the future, his argument is a good one, and the book is an 
excellent introduetion to the world of animal lore. 

The author plans a seeond volume that will deal with the wolf, 
the serpent, and various birds. The Verlag Zeitenwende has 
further pubiished such works as Öliver Ritter’s Magische 
Mannlkhkeit: Mann-Sein aus initiatischer Sicbt , a traditionalist 
work on the re al essence of maleness and masculinity; Raido; Ein 
Handbuch der Tradition , edited by the noted Evola scholar Martin 
Schwarz; and other works on Germanic folklore and tradition are 
also available. 

Markus Wolft 


Urbock: Bier Jfenseits von Hopfen und Malz by Christian 
Ratsch. Hardbotind, 223 pages, bibltography, index, Aarau, 
Switzerknd: AT Verlag, 1996, ISBN 3-85502-553-3. 

Beer has long played an in te gr al part in cultures across time and 
throughout the world. The First beer was b re wed more than ten 
thousand years ago. Ratsch’s book begins by simply asking, “what 
is beer, what was beer?” Beer is the most popular alcoholic bever- 
age on the planet. The book is divided into four parts, beginning 
with “The Fruit of the Earth.” This section deals with the 
foundation of beer—nature and all her bounty. The grains, min- 
erals, secret plants, and that mysterious creature, the yeast. The 
next section, “The Drink of the Gods,” provides a history of the 
production and use of sacred beer throughout the world, froni 
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Mesopotamia through Egypt, Africa, the Himalayas, Ireland, 
Gcrmany, and Scandinavia. The final two sections concern the 
modern era and are called “The Age of Hops” and “The Age of 
Hemp.” 

The author points out that although there are thousands of 
different kinds of beer available today, they are realiy all based on 
the same boring recipe of grain, water, and hops. Hops is a sooth- 
ing and sedative herb and lends beer its bitter taste, maldng a beer 
which is refreshing and calming, ultimately lulling the drinker to 
sleep. 

"But beer wasn’t always such a boring drink. In ancient times, 
beer was enlivened by the addition of certain herbs. Beer had 
magie: the spirit of a god or goddess lived within it. It contained 
the power of the sacred plants and was created through the 
mystical nietamorphosis of nature. It was Food, drink and 
sacrament at the same time.... There are scarcely any known psy- 
chedeüc, narcotic, or intoxicaring plants which have not been 
added to beer at some time during the history of mankind. A beer 
made more potent in this way was not used as a daily sedative but 
as a ritual drink intended to bring humans, gods and ancestors 
into connection with one another. ... Such a beer was conscious- 
ness-expanding, stimulating, and sexuaüy arousing. It blessed the 
humans with heavenly visions, divine ecstasy and unshakable 
strength. ... The drink was ihe medium between man and god; it 
connected the visible with the invisible world. Beer was honored 
as a gift from the gods, valued as miraculous medicine, and used 
during magical practices.” (pp. 6-7) 

The most detailed sections of the book are devoted to the 
history of beer in northern Europe. Stories of sacred brews in the 
Celtic lands are recounted—including the story of Gwion Bach, 
who drank from his mother Ceridwen’s secret and forbidden 
brew, undenvent a transformation from human to grain, was eaten 
by Ceridwen, and traveled through her body to be reborn 
as laliesin. Ratsch suggests that this story and others like it 
eorrespond to the matrix of psychedelic experience and shamanic 
initiation; this includes transformation of the human shape, expe- 
riencing a violent deach such as being chewed up, and the rebirth 
mto a new existence with expanded consciousness. He wonders if 
the brew in Ceridwen’s kcttle contained psychoaetive plants, such 
as those in the Nightshade family, known to cause the same eheets 
that laliesin experienced. 
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The history of beer in Germany is rich and Ratsch gives it the 
attention it deserves. From die mysterious “beer runes” A:L:U, to 
remarks by Tacitus about how easy it will be to conquer the 
Germans with beer instead of weapons, there is a wide variety of 
information about the sacred plants of Germany and their use in 
beer. The drie of the book, Urhock, refers to a particularly strong 
German beer. Ur means “primordiaP’ or “original” and Bock 
means “büly-goat” or “buckZ* There are a number of tracés of the 
practiee of sacrificing beer and goats, particularly in honor of 
Thor at his most important festival in the spring, thus the 
“Urbock” was a part of the ritual beginning of spring. As late as 
1854 in one area of Germany rhey still drank particularly strong 
beer at the slaughtering of a goat. A popular addidve in northern 
Europc was the widely distributed plant mugwoit (this English 
common name reveals its use as a beer addidve as well), There is 
evidence that mugwort (Artemisia vulgaris) has been utilized since 
antiqmty to enhance fertility, as medicine for femalc reproductive 
problems, and as an aphrodisiac. There were many other plants 
used as beer adjuncts in Germany with stimulant, aphrodisiac, and 
even hallucinogenic properties. This brings us to the plant whose 
e fiects are exactly the opposite, a plant that causes drowsiness and 
slum her, and which cuxrendy enjoys almost exclusive popularity 
in beer brewing: hops, 

“The history of beer is the history of the descent from a 
sacred drink of the gods to a profane swil] of the massesd 1 (p. 7) 
The history of how it carne to be that only hops are allowed in 
beer in Germany parallels the rising strength of the Christian 
Church and the period during which the final vestiges ofheathen 
Europe were destroyed. The famous “Bavarian purity Laws,” 
which later became the more gene ral “German purity laws, r were 
signed on April 24, 1516 and induded the following words 
regarding what was permissible to use in beer: “on the markets 
and in the countryside ... nothing more than yeast, hops, and 
water shall be bought or used.” The effects of some of the old 
herbs—aphrodisiac, abortive, stimulant, mystical—-were decidedly 
un -Christian. The German purity laws were the First drug laws, in 
other words, laws in which the use of consdousness-expanding 
and consciüusness-changing plants were explicitly for bidden. “In 
the end, our modern drug laws are Christian attacks against the 
sacred healing plants of our ancestors,” (p. 171) 

The medicina! effects of hops (Humuhts lupulm) are anaphro- 
disiac and sedative—quite the opposite of what were previously 
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favored effects. In addition, hops contain lupiline which prohibits 
ejaculation in men. Hops also contain tracés of estrogen, the 
female honnone, and men who drink too much beer sometimes 
develop “beer breasts” (Ratsch bluntly cails these Biertitteri) and a 
S ofter, more rounded feminine physique because of it. Aithough 
hops were known in the Middle Ages, they were not used medic¬ 
ina! ly because their effects were thought to be ill-suited for 
human use, making them melancholie and sad. Perhaps this is why 
hoppee! beer is so popular in our over-stimulated modern culture, 

The last chapter of the book is dedicated to the “Age of 
Hemp” which, according to the author, began over ten-thousand 
ycars ago. Fr om a botanical perspective, hemp is the closest plant 
cousin to hops. Next to beer, hemp is the most popular drug in the 
world. Hemp was among the herbs used in beer in Europe during 
die Middle Ages, and Ratsch laments the passing of its use but 
says that there is a new dawn rising and the art of hemp beer is 
being rediscovered. The author offers three recipes for sacred 
heers at the end of this chapter, for mandrake beer, henbane beer 
(the original “Pilsner”), and hemp beer. 

The author is one of the greatest living authorities in the 
discipline of ethnobotany. He bas written a number of outstand- 
ing books on the interaction between man, religion, and sacred 
plants. There are a few of his books available in English: 
Marijuana Medicïne (Rochester, Vermont: Inner Ifaditions 2000), 
Plants of Love (Berkeley: Ten Speed Press, 1997), as well as the 
seminal work about sacred plants by Schultes and Hoffman, Plants 
of the Gods, which been recendy updated and revised by Ratsch 
(Inner Traditions, 2001). The fall of 2002 will see the publication 
in English of Shanmnism and Tantra in the Himalayas (also Inner 
Traditions), written by Ratsch alongwith his wife Claudia Müller- 
Ebeling, the thangka artist Surendra Bahadur Shahi, and the 
cooperation of five shamans from the region. 

Although Urbock is only presendy available in Gernian, the 
lavish illustrations of unusual beer paraphernalia from the 
author’s personal collection make it a worthwhile purchase tor 
anyone interested in the history of the relationship between beer, 
man, and plants. 

Aimabel Lee 
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The Red Brook by Herman Lens* Translated by Markus 
Woiff* Booklet, 20 pages, no bibliography ar index* Ohio; 
Europa, 2001* Illustrations by Erich Feyerabend* No ISBN* 

An avid oucdoorsman and keen observer of wildlife, Hermann 
Löns (1866-1914) is best remembered for his animal stories. But 
Lons was also a fierce anti-Cleric, an early criric o( industmliza- 
tion, and a devoted student ofGermanic folklore and mythology* 
Tb date, only llarm Wulf: A Pensant Chronick (New York, 193 1) 
has been translated into English, 

The Red Brook is Löns’s fictionalized account of the Mas sa ere 
at Verden, where Charlemagne (Karl the Butcher) treacherously 
slaughtered thousands of pagan Saxons—“four thousand five hun- 
dred just ones who would rather bow their heads and accept the 
axe than submir to Frankish justice and foreign ways." Löns’s 
prose is crisp and concise, yet still exudes his deep love of wild 
nature and his heathen Saxon forebears, men who “hung KarPs 
administrators frotn the willows, sacrificed the Christïan priests 
by the mega li tbs, mounted the red cock on the houses of usury, 
leveled the houses of prayer and threw the Rolands into the 
village ponds, Free men they wanted to be in a tree land,” LönsA 
tale is brought to life by his rich descriptions of the living 
environment, and stirs and seethes with the rustle of leaves, the 
Klimming of insects, and the bowling of wolves. Hopefully, this 
small sampling wiII inspire further examination of his work in the 
English-speaking world, 

Joshua Ruckley 


Epitaph for a Descrt Anarchist by James Bishop, Jr* 
Hardbound, 254 pages, with bibliography and index, New 
York: Atheneum, 1994, ISBN 0-689-12195-2* 

Edward Abbey (1927-1989) nuw lies buried—illegally—under a 
pi le of black rocks somewhere in the vast South western desem 
It was undoubtedly what he would have wanted. More than any- 
rhing else, Abbey was the 2Öth century’s greatest Champion of the 
.American West, 

Abbey's love for the West wasn’t motivated solely by environ¬ 
ment al concerns, although he was an environmentalist. Abbey 
loved the West because it was wild , perhaps the last great expanse 
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of untouched wilderness left in the United States. But Abbey was 
much else besides. Author, rangcr, college professor, desert rat— 
Abbey was a protean character even his friends found enigmatic. 

Abbey’s most famous novel, The Monkey Wrench Gang, is the 
story of four unlikely companions possessed of Abbey's “visceral 
hostility for the kind of modern industrialism that would mar and 
scar the silent, natural world.” Blaxing across the desert, the Gang 
eins power-lines, backs down billboards and attempts to dynamite 
a bridge. Although Abbey claims it would have happened anyway, 
The Monkey Wrench Gang helped inspire the “epidemie” of 
monkey wrenching waged by lone wolf eco-tuers ever since the 
books publication. Abbey also contributed a “Foreward!" to Dave 
[’oreman’s Ecodefeme , a handbook with tips on disabling constmc- 
tion equipment, tree-spiking, and other assorted mischief. 
I )espite his prolific output as a writer, Abbey was a firm believer 
that the deed was more important than the word. 

Be that as it may» Abbey’s words were a consistent source of 
trouble. He irked liberals by being a staunch advocate of private 
gun ownership, a critic of feminism, and a proponent of immigra- 
rion reform. Abbey’s commcnt that .America didn’t need any more 
' hungry, ignorant, unskilled, culturally, generaliy impoverished 
people” brought hysterical charges of racism and “xenophobia.” 
But Abbey the man was as wild as the untamed landscapes he 
loved, and said what he thought regardless of the consequences. 

Epitaph is more a tribute than a definitive biography, although 
Bishop does provide significant insights into Abbey’s lïterary 
output and life. In the end, it may be hard to predict which will 
outlast the other. Abbey was the archetvpal rugged individualist, a 
living anachronism in an age ot smooth-cheeked conlonnists. If 
and when the modern world jutnps the tracks, it will be men like 
Abbey, the “redneck environmentalist,” who will endure. 

Joshua Buckley 


The Triumph of the Moon: A Histoiy of Modern Pagan 
Witchcraft by Ronald Hutton. Softbound, 486 pages, with 
index. New York: Oxford University Press, 1999. No illustra- 
tions. ISBN 0-19-285449-6. 

British historian Ronald Hutton s Pagan Religions of the Untish 
li/es, The Riseand Fall of Mc ny England and its “sequel," the niag- 
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isterial Stations of the Sun , s hou ld be familiar to many readers. 
Though thoroughJy academie in his own approach, Hutton is 
unique in acknowledging fringe perspectives usually ignored by 
other serious writets. In his discussions of Neolithic mound- 
building for instance, Hutton takes into account not only the 
available seholarly literature, hut als o the alternate histories pro- 
pounded by the Earth Mysteries sub-euk. Though unwilling to 
follow these “alternative archaeologists” in their at times wil dl y 
fanciful speculations, Hutton J s open-mindedness is no less a foil to 
the intellectual snobbery induiged in by so many of his colleagues. 

In this sweeping history of modern pagan witchcraft in 
Britain, Hutton remains skeptical about the supposed lineage of 
the comemporary witch-eult, while finding much to sympathize 
with in the contemporary witches themselves. While IVe seen his 
study attacked on a number of Wiccan and other heathen internet 
sites. Hutton for his part appears more than willing to engage the 
pagan community in a dialogue which, it seems to me, could only 
be beneficia! for all sides concerned. But meaningful discussion 
has oever been the province of fundamentalists, be they Christian 
or pagan. 

Even more so than Margot Adlers partisan Drawing Down the 
Moon, Triumph might justly be considered the definitive study of 
the modern witch phenomenon. Of parvicular interest is the 
extensive historica] background Hutton provides to iUuminate the 
context in which Ge raid Gardner (foremost amongst others) first 
formulated his (new) Old Rcligion, Hutton tracés many of the 
currcnts contriburing to the Wiccan belief system back nearly cwo 
hundred years, weaving together trends in literature, folklore 
studies, popular superstition, history, and what Antoine Faivre 
wou ld call the ^Western Esoterie Tradition.” Wh at emerges is a 
surprisingly coherent chronology of the idea that the Gods of 
Nature, exemplified by the “Great God Pan,” have never lek, an 
idea which, Hutton contends, seemed to gain force in direct 
response to the spread of Industrial modernity. The willingness of 
Victorian folklorists to equate local customs and peasant supersti- 
tions with pagan survivals, the Romantic inclination towards a 
nature-worshipping pantheism, and the unbounded popularity of 
anthropological works like Frazier’s Golden Bongh, can all be 
viewed as indicative of this tendency. lts culmination came with 
popular phenomena like the Woodcraft movement, which devel- 
oped in Britain between 1900 and the opening of World War II. 
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As with the völkisch subculture in Germany, many of rhose 
involved in Woodcraft {like AJeister Crowley’s ex-lover Victor 
N’cuberg) were also practicing pagans. 

By far the most distressing aspect of Hutton’s history for neo- 
pagans, though, is the thoroughncss with which he dismantles so 
many of Wïcca’s treasured shibboleths. Margaret Murray bas 
been skewered elsewhere; here she receives equally uitsparing 
treatment. An entire chapter is devoted to the “cunning folk” who 
latter-day Wiccans have often claimed as transmitters of ancestral 
vitch traditions. Hutton dcmonstrates that what can be recon- 
structed as to the actual practices of these nineceenth-eentury 
peasant healcrs, indicates that they trafficked more in Chrisrian 
supcrstition than ancient pagan lore. Robert Graves’s White 
Goddess is shown to be more a work of fantasy than history or 
anthropology denounced, not least of all, by its own author. More 
problematic is Hutton’s scrutiny of Gerald Gardner’s claim that 
he was initiated into a coven practicing traditional witchcraft. 
Hutton unmasks “Old Dorothy” Clutterbuck, who supposedly 
provided Gardner with access to this tradition, as a thoroughly 
unexceptional person who—if indeed a practicing witch—led 
“one of the most remarkable doublé lives in history.” 

Despite Gardner's dubious claims {are there any occultists 
who haven’t engaged in similar dissimulations?), hc nevertheiess 
comes across as a remarkably appealing, even dashing figure. 
binding less to sympathize with in the contemporary Wiccan 
community {and particularly its American variants) than Hutton 
himself, I can’t help but read his post-Gardnerian history of the 
movement in terms of the progressive dismantling of Gardner’s 
original vision. A staunch conservative despite his eccentricitics, 
Gardner would no doubt find the extreme liberalism of his 
successors appalling—not to mention the rabidly feminist hem 
Wicca has assumed since the I970s. Largely the work of anti-sex 
Icminists like Mary Daly and Andrea Dworkm, who proffered the 
notion that the suppression of witchcraft was synonymous with 
the suppression of female power {and that the bitter might be 
rcinvigorated by the resurrection of the tonner), this view was 
championed in turn by the widely-read jewisb witch Starhawk. 

1 hat Gardner’s Craft, which he viewed largely as a fertility cuit in 
the Frazierian mode, could be co-opted by Lesbians and radical 
feminists seems supremely ironie. The individualism and syn- 
cretism inherent in modem Wacca likewise seem incotnpatible 
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with the Gardnerian model. Forgetting for a moment that 
Gardner’s '‘tradition’ 5 was krgely imagined, it was sti.11 fïrmly 
situated in a European, tribal context, 

This is a highly readable, utterly engrossing srudy, as enter- 
taining and rich in fasdnaüng detail as it is useful, particularly tor 
those of heathen disposmom I cannot recommend it highly 
enough. 

Joshua Buckley 


Journal of Indo-European Studies Monograph No. 3: Horna ge 
to Georges DuméziL Edited by Edgar C, Polomé, Washington 
D,C.: Institute For the Study of Man, 1982» Softbound, 143 
pages, No ISBN. 

Most of the essays here were composed shortly after Georges 
Dumézil^ reception by the French Academy» and represem an 
American tribute to Dumézil by many of bis former students. 
Ranging broadly over much of the territory Dumézil traversed in 
his extensive ouvre of books and articles, this is also an ideal intro- 
duction to the various direeuons Indo-European studies have 
taken under DuméziPs guidance. 

Of pardcular interest are Jaan Puhvel and Udo Strutynskft 
complementary examina dons of the hem motif in the Indo- 
European tradition. Accordmg to Dumézil, the Indo-European 
hero is the stakes in a conflict herween the gods of the first and 
second functions. Puhvel has expanded on this by suggesting that 
what is really at stake here is the precarious balance herween 
nature (in its chthonic aspect) and culture, The first function god 
is manifest in bis demonie aspect (e.g., Ödin) and the second func- 
tion god is the Culture Cïod (e.g., Thor). This is a fairly profound 
conceptiom In a very real sense, the warrior is in the paradox!cal 
position of defending the culture that his own war-like tendencies 
threaten to engulf. Strurynski dcvelops this therne further i n his 
examinadon of Sir Gawain, whose “three sins” place him well 
within the province of the Indo-European hero typology 

C, Scott Littleton weighs in with a possible source for the 
sword-in-the-stone motif in the Arthurian legends. Littleton con- 
tends that the cultic sïgnificance of the sword, as wcll as many 
other aspects of the Arthurian legends, may have arrived in Britain 
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u idi Sarina tian auxiliaries in the 2nd century C.E. One especially 
fascinating tidbit—which Ld love to see developed elsewhere—is 
Littleton’s speculation that this Alano-Sarmation and Scythian 
sword-cult may have penetrated as far as Japan, and that the 
cultic features of Japanese swordsmanship might ultimately have 
an Indo-European origin. 

ïn “Places Outside Space, Moments Outside Time,” Bruce 
Lincoln discusses the mythological function of intersdtial 
jihenomena—i.e., those that exist outside pat taxonomie concepts. 
These are the sou ree of both great danger and great possibil ity, 
Lincoln writes: “An obvious case in point is the prnto-Indo- 
European analysis of dawn: neither day nor night, often 
dangerous, it is yet more often a time of recreation and victory." 

Other articles include “Comparative Mythology and 
Comparative Philology” (Jean Haudry), “Brothers, Friends, and 
Charioteers: Parallel Episodes in the Irish and Indian Epics” (Alf 
Hiltebeitel), “Katla and Her Distaff: An Episode of Tri- 
Functional Magie in the Eyrbyggja Saga?” (Francois-Xavier 
Dillman), *‘A Folk-Tale: The Threc Counsels” (J. C. Riviere), 
“The Cosmology of Lear and His Daughters” (T. L. Markey), and 
“Beowulf 2863a ces [g]” (Eric Hamp). 

Joshua Buckley 


Sttidia Germanica Volume /, Stephen Edred Flowers. Texas: 
Riina-Raven Press, 2000. Softbound, 75 pages, with bibliog- 
raphy. Some charts and illustrations. ISBN 1-885972-18-0. 

Blue Rüna: Edred's Shorter Works Vol. III, Edred Thorsson. 
Texas: Rüna-Raven Press, 2001. Booklet, 45 pages, with 
charts and tables. ISBN 1-885972-16-4. 

I hese two small collections encompass some of the best of 
Stephen Flowers’s (Edred Thorsson’s) shorter essays, and re pre¬ 
sent the two polos at which he operates as a writer. Studio 
Germanica features a sampling of Flowers’s more academie work, 
w hile Blue Runa is the third in a series to present the more inter- 
disciplinary, speculative ruminations that have established his 
“popular” reputation. Of course these poles invariably meet, and 
it is to Flowers’s great advantage that his career as an esoterie 
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writer has been developed against a solid academie background, 
Conversely, his academie writing has oever been hemmed in by 
scholarly conventionality. 

Stadia Germanica is divided into four sections: Rumc Studies, 
Oid Norse Studies, Old English Studies, and Middie High 
German Studies. Of particular interest is Flowers s “Socio-Culric 
i\spects of the Runes During the Migration Ages.” Originally 
penned over twenty years ago, shortly after the formation of the 
Rune-Gild, this essay provides the justification for his controversial 
thesis that the runie tradition was disseminated and maintained by 
“an institutional network of runemasters and apprentices 
throughout the Germanic territory^ This is, of course, the model 
upon which the Gild structure is based, and receives its traditional 
mandate. The remaining pieces deal with the ideoiogical subtexts 
found in the Germanic Ikerature composed during the periods 
concerned. Flowers’s examines the initiatory structure of Ulrich 
von Zatzikhovens Lanzelet , and delineates the idea of intergener- 
adonal rebirth in the Sagas. In his meditation on Walther’s iC Do 
der summer kooien was?” he i 11 ominates the attitude of pagan 
immanentism (joy in this world) underlying the poeirfs outwardly 
dualist piety. That similarly heathen coneepts persisted under the 
“mask” of Chrisdanity is another support for Flowerss contention 
that paganism can be revived in the modern era. The Gods have 
never left, hut simpiy been drïveii underground, 

T his is expressed more radically in Flowers s fameus (infamous?) 
“The Secret of the Gothick God of Darkness,” which was origi¬ 
nally published in Fringeware Re view, but should now be more 
widely available as one of the four essays in Blue Rüna. The spirit 
ol Woden is the Gothick spirit, the nightside shadow behind the 
Appolonian sun of Western Classicism. This spirit can be found 
in writers like Byron, Novalis, and Poe, pain te rs like Doré, and in 
even more contemporaiy fïgures like L o veer aft and Anne Rice. 
Bot “the mystery and the secret of Woden is not that 'knowledge 7 
of him is passed along through clandestine cults or even through 
boüks and texts—but rather that such knowledge is acmally 
encoded in the genetic material ofthose who are descended from 
him. . , , Runie (mysterious) information is stored in the blood, 
where it lies dormant until the right stimulus is applied.” The 
essay “How to be a Heathen,” based on a talk delivered to the 
Pagan Student Alliance of The Gniversity of Texas, picks up a 
similar thread with Flowers s assertion that the decision to be a 
pagan cannot be an arbitrary, subjective one, but must acknowl- 
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edge the “culture grid"—and one’s own ethnicity in particular. 

“The Alchemy of Yggdrasill" is a brief description of Germanic 
cosmogonic myth, as rich in complexity as any Hennetic doctrine. 
“The Way ofWoden” is a concise—but fairly elementary—intro- 
duction to the Odinic archetype. 

Joshua Bucldey 

The Myths and Gods of India by Alain Danielou. Roch ester, 
Vennont: Inner Traditions, 1991. (Originally published as 
Hindti Polytbeism by Bollingen Foundation, New York, 
1964.) Softbound, 441 pages, with bibliography and index. 
Illustrated with 32 black and white photographic plates, and 
17 drawings or charts, ISBN 0-89281-354-7. 

Typically, those who profess an interest in vvhat raight be called 
"Indo-European spirituality” gravkate toward either the Celtic or 
Germanic traditions. The Indian tradition tends to be ignored. In 
part, this is because present-day Indians seem so different from us. 
We think of their culture and philosophy as “Eastern,” as alien. 
Physically, the Indians look very different from those of European 
descent (though higher caste Indians tend to look very European, 
right down to lighter skin and hair, and sometnnes blue eyes). But 
if we wish to rediscover the religion and traditions of our ancestors, 
what better place is there to begin than with India? The oldest 
lndo-European texts are the Vedas, after all. To be sure, it is hard 
ro separate what comes from the ancient Aryans in Indian reli¬ 
gion, myth, and mysticism, and what was contrihuted by the 
indigenous peoples conquered by the Aryans. But the same prob- 
lem exists with respect to the Celtic and Germanic traditions. In 
addition, we know far more about the culture and religion of the 
ancient Aryans who ïnvaded India, than we do about the culture 
and religion of the Celts and the Vikings. For one thing, more 
ancient texts survive in India. Therefore, anyone wishing to 
rc-construct the “old ways" must become deeply immersed in all 
rhings Indian. 

It is a cliché to state this in a review, but I write the follovving 
with total sincerity: if you read only one book on I linduism, it 
must be Danielou s Myths and Gods of India. Indecd, it is bard to 
imagine why one would need to read any other. Danielou’s 
account of Hinduism is exhaustive, profound, and detailed. The 
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book contains, firsc of all, cogent arguments on behalf of polythe- 
ism, It details the Indian cosmogony and cosmology; the nature of 
Space, Time, and Tbought; the nature of Brahman and Maya. 
Danielou gives a complete deseription of every major Hindu 
divinity in tenns of his or her function, myths, and symbolism. He 
details the minor gods and genii. He discusses the theory behind 
Mantras and Yantras. There is even extensive coverage of ritual, 
and the marmer in which the gods must be worshiped. 

Alain Danielou was bom in 1907 in Paris. He was a true 
Renaissance man, trained in music, painting, and dance. He gave 
recitals and exhibited his paintings. Danielou was also an avid 
sportsman; a canoeing Champion, and an expert race-car driver. 
He was also homosexual. Danielou and his gay lover ventured to 
India, traveling around in a deluxe, Silverstream camper import- 
ed from Southern California, photographing erotic sculpture. 
They later settled down in a Maharajah’s estate on the banks of 
the Ganges and devoted themselves to Sanskrit, Hinduism, music, 
and entertaining. Danielou gradually “went native" and stayed in 
India many years. In time, he became kno-wn throughout the 
world as an authority on Indian music and culture. He published 
works dealing with Hindu religion, society', music, sculpture, 
architecture, and other topics, It was Danielou, more than anyone 
else, who was responsible for popularizing Indian music in the 
West (arnong other things, he was the “discoverer” of Ravi 
Shankar). Danielou died in 1994. 

The Myths and Gods of India is a delight to read, but it can also 
be treated as a reference work for those needing a clear and accu¬ 
rate account of various gods or Hindu religious concepts, For the 
student of Indo-European culture, the book is a treasure trove. 
Indecd, those who are familiar with the Indo-European compara- 
tivist school ol Georges Dumézil, Jaan Puhvel, and others, will get 
the most out ol this book. I will offer a few brief examples here. 

Danielou writes on page 27 that “Human beings, according to 
their nature and stage of development, are inclined toward ., . dif¬ 
ferent aspects of the Cosmic Being. Those in whom consciousncss 
is predominant worship the gods (deva); those in whom action or 
existencc predominates worship genii (yakshaj and antigods 
(asura); and those in whom enjoyment or sensadon predominates 
worship ghosts and spirits (bhuta and preta),” This suggests, of 
course, the Indo-European tripartition idenrified by Dumézil. 

On page 66 we learn tbat Soma was “brought to earth by a 
large hawk," just as Odin, in the tonn of an eagle, brought mead 
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to the AËsir. On page 87 we are told that “The earth is also repre¬ 
sented as a goddess, or as a cow that feeds everyone with her milk, 
She is the mother of life, the substance of all things.” What can 
this remind us of, except the Norse Audumla? 

There also seem to be parallels between Agni (the god of fire) 
and Loki, Like Loki, Agni is an outcast among the gods. Danielou 
telis us further that, “The fire of destruction, Agni’s most fearful 
form, was bom of the prime val waters and remains hiddcn under 
the sea, ever ready to destroy the world” (p. 89). This is reminis- 
cent of the Midgard Serpent, the progeny of Loki, Page 151: 
“When Vishnu sleeps, the universe dissolves into its formless 
state, represented as the causal ocean. The remnants of manifes- 
tation are represented as the serpent Remainder (Sesa) coiled 
upon itself and floatingupon the abysmal waters.” 

Danielou tells us (p. 92) that “the sun ... is envisaged [by the 
Hindus] under two aspects, As one of the spheres, one of the 
Va sus, the physical sun is the celestial form of fire, of agni. As the 
source of light, of warmth, of life, of knowledge, the solar energy 
is the source of all life, represented in the twelve sons-of-the- 
Primordial-Vastness (Adityas), the twelve sovereign principles.” 
bi Füthark (pp. 51-52), Edred Thorsson tells us that “The sun was 
known by two special nam es in the North. . . . Soi represents the 
phenomenon, while sun na is the noumet/on , the spiritual power 
residing in the concept.” Also, the “twelve sons-of-the- 
Primordial-Vastness” immanent with in the solar energy must 
remind us of the twelve sig-runes that make up the Wëwelsburg 
“sun-wheel" of Karl Maria Wh gut. 

Page 99: “When the gods were receiving the ambrosia of 
immortality, the Moon [Soma; equivalent to Mead] detected the 
anti god Rahu disguised as a god. Because of the Moon Rahu had 
to die, but although his head was severed from his body, he could 
not trtiiy die, for he had tasted the ambrosia. His head remained 
□live.” Mitnir? 

Page 103: “Rudra, the lord of tears, is said to have spmng 
from the forehead of the Immense-Being (Brahma) and, at the 
command of that god, to have divided himself into a male form 
and a female form . . .” Athena? 

Page 103: “'The Mamts (immortals) are a restless, warlike 
troupe of flashy young men, transposition in space of the hordes 
of young warriors called the marya (mortals). . . . They are the 
embodiment of moral and beroic deeds and of the exuberance of 
youth.” Maruts=Einherjar; Marya=Indo-European A iannerbünde. 
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Page 104: “The Maruts are the friends of Indra, the wieJder of 
the thunderbolt , . Thor? Page 110: Indra’s thunderbolt 
is “shaped like a maee . . Page 111: “Indra had been the deity 
worshiped among the pastoral people ol Vraja.” Again, just as 
Thor was. 

Page 118: Varuna “is the rul er of the ‘other side/ of the invis- 
ible world." He is “said to be an antigod, a magieiand 1 Odin? Page 
119: “He catches the evildoers and binds thern with his noosed 1 
Criminals sacrificed to Odin were hung. Varuna also “knows the 
track of birds in the sky" just as Odin knows the track of Huginn 
and Munlnn, 

Page 132: The god of death is named Yama, which means 
“Twin" (Ymir). “Yanias brother is the lawgiver, Manu, who shares 
with him the dtle of progenitor of mankind*" Yama “owns two 
four-eyed dogs with wide nostrils . . . They watch the path of the 
dead." What can this remind us of except the Greek hellhöund, 
Cerberus? 

Page 138: “In contrast to the gods 7 the antigods [asura] are the 
indinations of the senses which, by their nature, belong to the 
obscuring ten den cy, and which delight in life, tb at is, m rhe activ- 
ities of the Hfe energies in all the Heids of sensadon.” This is an 
accurate dcscription of the Norse Van in Asura is cognate with 
/Esir, so, oddly enough, the term shifts meaning either in the 
Norse or the Indian tradition. 

Page 159: The four ages (yugas) are represented as white (the 
golden age), red, yell o w, and black (the dark age} + The stages of 
the alchemical process (as represented in the West) are black, 
white, yellow, and red. 

Pages 243-245 detail the Upanishadie account of creaüon out 
of the primal man Purusha; “He desired a second. He became as 
large as a woman and man in close embrace* He divided himself 
into two* From him arose a husband and a wife. He nee it is that 
everyone is but half a being. The vacant space is filled by a wife." 
This is extraordinarily similar to the account of the creation of 
men and woman given by Aristophanes in Plato’s Symposium. The 
world is then created out of Pumsha’s body—just as the world is 
created out of Ymir’s body in Norse myth. “The virile member 
was separated; from this virile member came forth semen and 
from semen the earthly waters." This is identical to the account of 
the creation of the ocean in the Greek myth of the sacrifice of 
Ouranos by Kronos. 
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The account of the hero Kumara/Skana (pp. 297*300) is strik- 
mgly iike the saga of Sigurd, and aiso similar in some respects to 
the Parzival of Wolfram von Eschenbach. 

The “essences" (apsaras; pp. 304-305) are "water nyinphs, 
eternally young wonten who are the courtesans and dancers of 
heaven.” Rhine Maidens? “They are depicted as uncommonly 
beautiful, with lotus eyes, slender waïsts, and large hips. By their 
languid postures and sweet words they rob those who see thcrn of 
their wisdom and their intellect.” Sirens? “One can master them 
by steaÜng their clothes while they bathe. They choose lovers 
among the dead tallen on the battlefield.” Valkyries? 

The above merely scratches the surface of this immensely rieh 
text. which demands careful study and multiple readings. 

Collin Cleary 


V'htue, Success, Pleasure, and Liberation: TheFourAims of Life 
in Ancient India , Alain Danielou. Introduction by Robert 
Lawlor. Rochester, Vermom: Inner Traditions, 1993. 
Softbound, 182 pages, including sources and index. ISBN 0- 
89281-218-4. 

One hears a great deal today about “multiculturalism,” and the 
multicultural society. We (i.c., we Americans) are told that ours is 
a multicultural society. But, curiously, multiculturalism is also 
spoken of as a goal. What this reveals is that multiculturalism is 
not simply die recognition and affirmation of the fact that the 
U.S.A. is made up of different people trom different culturai back- 
grounds. Instead, multiculturalism is an ideology which is 
predicated on culturai relativisrn. lts proponenrs want to convince 
people that (a) all cultures are equally good, rich, interesdng, and 
wholesome, and that (b) a multicultural society can exist in which 
iio one culture is dominant. The first idea is absurd, che second is 
impossible. 

The apostles of multiculturalism are moved less by a genuine 
üesire to “celebrate diversity" than hy a hatred for Northern 
European culture, which is the semi-ofticial, dominant culture of 
America. Indeed, multiculturaüsts generally nurrure the most 
naive and simplisdc ideas of what a culture is. Their eonceptton of 
"culture” is fixated at the pcrceptual level: culture is costume. 
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music, dance, decoration, food- Wh at is essential to culture 
liowever, is a certain Weltamchammg: a view of the world, and of 
human nature. It is in their response to these Weltanschauungen 
that muldculturalists reveal their true colors, for they telera te and 
per mi t only those elements of a cuiture’s Wèltanschauung that do 
not conflict with Hberal ideology. 

Out of one side of their mouths, the muldculturalists teil as 
that one cannot judge a culture, that morality is culturally relative, 
that cultures are not better or worse, just “different," and that we 
must revel in these differences. Thus, the English do not drive on 
the “wrong" side of the road, merely the left side. But when it’s 
not a matter of traffic laws, but a matter of severed clitorises, then 
the other, louder side of the muldculturalists’ mouths open, and 
they teil us that this sort of thing isn’t just different, its evil. 

In addition to this, one also sees that mulüculturalism involves 
a relentless trivialization of important culmral differences. Thus, 
college students are encouraged to see religion almost as a matter 
of “local color." Isnff it wonderful that the Indians cook such spicy 
food, and worship such colorful gods! Isnt it all terribly charm- 
ing? They are further encouraged to view religion as a thoroughly 
irrarional affair. Rather than encouraging an appreciadon for dif¬ 
ferent faiths, what this produces is a condescending attitude, and 
resistance to taking the claims of religion seriously when they 
conflict with the “rational" agenda of modern liberalism. 

Indeed, multiculturalism is so and-cultural that one is tempted 
to see behind it an even deeper, more sinister agenda. Perhaps the 
whole idea is to deliberately gut the world’s cultures, reducing 
their differences to matters of dress and cuisine, and to rep]ace 
those earthborn guts with a plastic, Naugahyde culture of 
secularism, scientism, and egalitarianism, Why? Because real, 
significant cultural differences make it very hard for our corpora- 
tions to do business overseas and to sell their wares* Soludon: 
homogenization masquerading as “celebration of diversity." 

The muldculturalists are right when they declare that defacto , 
the United States is a multicultural society But there has never 
been a multicultural society in the history of the world in which 
there was not one dominant culture which provïded a ffamework 
allowing the others to co-exist, To the muldculturahst, the unac- 
knowledged ffamework is modern liberalism. I will assume that I 
do not have to rehearse for my readers the many arguments for 
why modern ÜberaJism is untenable as a long-term societal frame- 
work. 
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UTiere should we look, then, for a framework for a multicul- 
tura) society? Why not look to the lndian caste system? It was 
the caste system that allowed Aryan and non-Atyan to co-exist 
peacefully in India for centuries. 

The liberals will immediately object that the caste system is 
oppressive and unjust. In llrtue, Success , Pkasure and Liberation, 
however, Alain Daniëlou argnes that the caste system is actually a 
supremely just and peaceful arrangement. It is just because it is 
built on a recognition of real human differcnce; a “celebration of 
diversity," if you will. Aristotle held that justice is treating equalfl 
equally, and unequals unequally. If people are not the same, then 
h is a mistake to treat them as if they are. The caste system is built 
on the idea that some human beings are born to work, others to 
fight and lead, and others to pray. The caste system gives to each 
human being a place, a community, a code of ethics, and a sense 
of identity and pride. Danielou points out that although the 
system involves hierarchy, each level of the hierarchy is regarded 
as imrinsicaily valuable and as essential. Each plays a role that is 
regarded as important and indispensable. Thtis, it is the caste Sys¬ 
tem which truly affirms that different grotips are merely different, 
not better or worse. 

Is Danielou whitewashing the caste system? Consider the 
words he quotes from the Mahabharata ; "Therc is no superior 
caste. The Universe is the work of the Immense Being. The 
beings created by him were only divided into castes according to 
their aptitude.” But what of individuals born to the wrong caste? 
For example, what of a child born to the merchant class who 
shows aptitude to be a priest or scholar? Such things happen, 
Danielou tells us that exceptional individuals are allowed to live 
“outside” the caste system, and are accepted as valuable members 
ot the society as a whole. Modern society is structured on the 
premise that everyone is exceptional and can make up bis mind 
what he wants to do. Given that sort of freedom, most people gct 
lost-—as witrtess the modem phenomenon of the “slacker," or the 
flotsam and jetsam going in and out of psychiatrists’ offices every 
day. 

Despite what I have said, this book is not a treati.se on the 
caste system, hut on the four things that all human lives must pos- 
sess or achieve in order to be complete. In discussing \rrtue, success, 
pleasure, and liberation, Danielou quotes extensively from ancient 
lndian texts, oftering us an abundance of excellent advice about 
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how to understand life and ro live welk Indeed, this is really a 
book about how to lead a truly human life* 

Danielou places the four aims in a cosmic context, showing 
how the sa me fourfold division is present in all levels of reality. It 
is present, ofeourse, in the four castes (worker/arrisan, producer/ 
merchant, warrior/aristocrat, priest/schohr), and in the four 
stages of biological development (chiidhood, youth, marurity, old 
age), the four seasons, the four clements, the four races of human- 
ity (black, yellow, red, white), the cycle of ages (yugas), the four 
bodily functions (digestion, assimikdon, circulation, excretion), 
and the four points of the coinpass (in this order, significantly: 
south, east, west, north), 

This is an excellent companion volume to Daniclou’s Mytbs 
and Gods of India. 

Collin Cleary 


Getica — -Jordanes's History of the Gothx, Presented at 
vi^^harbometxom/folks/theedrich/hive/ (viewable on the 
Mediaevalia menu). 

A millennium and a half ago, the mighty western Roman Empire, 
one öt the two deep taproots of the modern West, collapsed in 
agony, exhausdon, and gore. The primaiy reason for this collapse 
was economie: the people were no longer willing to foot the bill 
for the vast bureaucracy and military needed to keep the Empire 
going* Taxes were so op pressi ve that, even in a system in which 
the majority were slaves, it came to a point where the taxpayers 
had nothing more to give. 

Imo this moribund system came the Germanic warriors 
from the north and east. In the beginning they were used as cheap 
mercenaries* Julius Caesar (100-44 B*C.E.) conquered Gaul with 
their help, laving the foundations for modern France. Therc are 
tnany reports handed down from antiquity concerning their 
reladonships with the Romans, hoth hosdie and friendly. 

The most powerful and threatening of all these peoples were 
the Goths, who called themselves the Gut-piuda, the “Gothic 
people/' The "h" in the word “Goth 1 * is a result of the fact that the 
preceding *‘C was aspirated (pronoimced with a puff of air, exact- 
ly as in modern English or Gerrnan), whereas the Latin “t" was 
unaspirated* 
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From about 200 to 370, the Goths ruled over a vast empire in 
the area of what is today western Russia and Ukraine. Rut in the 
37Os of the current era, the Huns, a mixed Turkic-Mongol 
people, broke in from the East with a new, highly effective mode 
üf warfare: the mounted are her. With extreme cruelty they sub- 
jected all the peoples of northeastern Europe to their sway, 
including the Goths, who by this time had become divided into 
western (Ter vingians/Ta iruyingos —“Forest d wel Iers”—later 
Vïsigoths) and eastern (Greutungos —“Plains dweilers"—later 
Ostrogoths). The Vïsigoths escaped to the Roman Empire, 
eventually ending up in Spain, while the Ostrogoths remained and 
fought onder the Huns until after the death of Attila and the 
Huns' defeat by a coalinon of their formerly subject tribes led by 
the Gepidi (Gihidos). Those Ostrogoths who remained outside of 
the Roman Empire or returned to the north became the source of 
the great Germanic lays, sa gas, and epics such as the 
Niehehmgenliedy The Batik of the Goths and the Huns , and many 
others. Those who moved south eventually set up a kingdom in 
the 490$ in northern Italy under their king, Theodoric (Pindas 
reik), but were in the end destroyed by the forces of the Byzandne 
Empire under Justinian and subsequent emperors in the 55Os. 

In the year 551 a Roman Catholic (but probably originally 
Ariam Chris tian) clcric named Jordanes undertook to write a 
history of the Goths in the Latin language. Jordanes himself, 
probably a half-Goth with an Alan mother (“Jordanes" is not a 
Gothic name), was not very well versed in Latin and his text is 
tortured, to say the least. There is searcely a single sentence in his 
writings which is not replete with even 7 possi hl e kind of ortho- 
graphical, lexica!, and grammatica] erron 

To begin with, the vitle normally bestowed on his Gothic 
history, “Geticaf is itself an error. Jordanes, as also many earlier 
histürians, confused the Goths with a much earlier people of the 
area north of the Black Sea known as the Getae , So the work 
should actually have been termed “Gothkari An alternative tide, 
De Origine Actibmque Getarum (On the Origin and Deeds of the 
Getae) suffers from this same confusion: its last word should be 
u GöthorumT 

1 he author was mainly concern ed to show how all of the 
works of man are ultimately fotile and only God could provide 
peace and stability to the human soul. To this end he also wrote 
another history of the Roman Empire (the Romana). He inter- 
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rupted the writing of this work to write the Getica, rhen returned 
to finish the Roman a after he was throtigh with the Gothie 
history. 

Despite Jordanes’s botched Latin, and the partly rnythological 
hi story and geographical excursus with which he prefixes the 
Getjca, hls work contains a great deal about the early Goths which 
can be found nowhere else, He wrote his history in 
Constaminople at a time when the Gothie kingdom of 
Theodoric/Piudareik was long past and the Goths were in disre- 
pute. His souree for much of the narrative was a much longen 
twelve-volume work by a senator named Cassiodorus, On the 
Origin and Dceds of the Goths front Long Ago and Descending throtigh 
Generations and Knigs to Ntrw. But this work disappeared, very like- 
ly destroyed by Cassiodorus himself in order to avoid suspicion of 
being pro-Gothic, which in the Constantinople of that time was 
polidcally incorrect and could even have led to his death. 

Jordanes tel ls tal es of unceasing battle, beginning from the 
egress of the Goths from Scandinavië to the final warfare of the 
Ostrogothic armies against the Eastern Roman Empire up to 55L 
The eight’decade period under Hun domination was espeeially 
violent. To a modern American living in relative peace, these 
stories of repeated mass slaughters are almost unbelievable. Yet it 
al! happened, 

Since jordanes's history is generally difticult to obtain, I have 
placed it on my website, the Latin and modem English side-by- 
side. I have ëlso eon verte d the Latinized nam es back into their 
Gothie farms* adding translations of the names. The reader will 
notice that perhaps ninety T percent of the Germanic names have to 
do with warfare or power. This faithfully reflccts the situation ol 
those bloodthirsty times. For those who can read Latin, I have 
also polished the Latin up a bit by correcting some of Jordanes’s 
more egregiuus Unguistic errors, But not too much. His language 
reflects the disintegrating poptilar Latin of the sixth century, w hen 
the foundations of the Romance languages were beginning to 
form. In some respects, the Latin seems to me to be leaning in 
a “proto-Spanish” direction (e.g., “brother” and “sister” are 
rende red with “ germanus ” and “germanaf not the Standard 
"frater” and i% Soror y ' —cf, Spanish "baynano" and “herniana 

Although the Goths went down to bloody defeat, they so 
weakened the western Roman Empire that their kinsmen—the 
Lombards, the Franks, the Anglcs and Saxons—were abie to move 
into its deplered territories and set up nadans which combine the 
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best of Medkerranean and Germanic cultures. Perhaps one of the 
more inceresting legades is the vincient Go chic name Amala-reik 
y\mal rulerj* which bas come down to us in the modern form we 
know as America. 

Peedrich 


Women in Old Norse Society by Jenny Jochens. Hardbound, 
266 pages, with bibiiography and index. Ithaca; Comel! 
University Press, 1995, ISBN 0-8014-3165-4. 

The status of women in pre-Chrisrian and early Christian Europe 
has been a source of considerable debate. Drawing on source 
material from the late 9th and mid-13th cenmries in Iceland and 
Norway, Women in Old Norse Society sheds consideratie light on 
the issue, providing an indmate glimpse into the lives of women 
in this period of culrura! and religious trans formation. By focus- 
ing on the day-to-day domestic concerns of these communities 
(and the women who ensured their smooth functiomng), Jochens 
has crafted a work of cultural history unique both in focus and in 
us at times unorthodox (and T presumably, feminist) perspective* 
Perhaps one of the most notable beneiits women derived from 
Christianity was the right of consent regarding marriage. Prior to 
the conversion, pagan marriages were primarily economie affairs 
in which the prospective bride had little or no say Of all the pre- 
Christian marriage customs edebrated in the North, only two 
were incorpomted into the Christian marriage ceremony: engage¬ 
ment (the period during which the “bride price” was negotiated), 
and the “giving away” of the bride* Needless to say, hoth are 
vestiges of a system in which the woman was viewed as an eco¬ 
nomie commodity, and the orderly transfer of familial property 
was paramount. But while on first glanee the instimtionalization 
of female consent might seem an advance, the reality was more 
ambiguous. Dlvorce was common before the conversion, and easy 
to obtain. While women might nor have been able to ehoose their 
marriage partners, they could dissolve a marriage (or any number 
ol re asons—male violence and even mutml incompatibility are 
commonly cited. Heathen marriage never had the binding 
character of Christian marriage, and illegitimacy was common. It 
was typical for men to take a number of mistresses. To a lesser 
ex tent, femaie infidelity was noc unusual. 
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One of Jochenss more interestin g claims is that sexua! 
promiscuity has been downplayed in the sagas, due to the 
Christianizing influence of the saga wnters. For women, one of 
the more negative ramifications of Christianity involved the 
Church’s efforts to curb this untamed sexuality. Whereas the hea- 
then Scandinavians had always placed the biame in cases of sexu- 
al aggression with the male, Christianity mcreasingly emphasized 
the culpability of women in instances where Christian morality 
failed to hamper passions. Though the Church proclaimed “gen¬ 
der equality and the extension of the Chris tian Family beyond 
inherited tribal and social restrictions,” the reality was that 
women came to be viewed as unclean vessels of lustfnlness and sin. 

In Iceland, the Christians were forced to grant two conces- 
sions to the heat hen population: the maintenance of the horse 
sacrifice, and the continued acceptance of infanticide. The latter 
is perhaps one of the more troubÜng aspects of old Germanic 
society, and Jochens provides an arnple explication of the varying 
rationa!es and social convenrions surrounding the practice. 
Expostire was olten employed in cases of physical weakness or 
deformity (which may have reached epidemie proportions in 
Norway due to inbreeding), but could ultimately be carried out 
for any number of reasons. The life or death of the chikl was 
entirely the prerogative of the fat her. Presen ted with the 
newborn, he could accept or reject it at will. As is often the case, 
female children were rejeeted more frequendy than mal es. In eer- 
tain respects, the (eventual) abolirion of infanticide could be 
viewed as an advantage for women. In a b ma der perspective, 
however, the Cbristian emphasis on caring for the unfit (the 
severely handicapped, etc.), as well as the elimination of other 
eugenic measures (the casrration of beggars, limitations on the 
number of children allo wed to poor families) probably helped to 
undermine a society forced to survive in a less charitably-minded 
physical environment. 

Many of the social aspects of women’s lives remained 
unchanged despite the conversion, of course, and Jochens empha- 
sizes the continuity in the everyday routines of female existence. 
Her detailed descripdons of vvomen’s working lives, leisure activ- 
ities, and sexua1 proclivicies rnake for fascinating reading. 
Particularly detailed is her discussion of “homespun.” Produced 
in surplus quantities during the Middle Ages in Iceland, 
homespun eventually beeame die Standard medium of exchange. 
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Though ultimately controlled hymen, the central role ofwomen 
in producing this essendal economie asset is used to highlight the 
important role of women in sustainïng the Old Norse world, 

An excellent resource concern ing aspects of Old Norse life 
typically neglected elsewhere. 

Joshua Buckley 


The Old World Kitchen; The Rtcb Tradition of European 
Peasant Cooking by Elizabeth Luard. Softcover, 538 pages, 
with some illustrations. New York: Akadine Press, 2000. 
ISBN I-888173*50-5. 

This amazing, recently re-issued text should not rightfully be 
called a cookbook, as its instmetive value lends it the quality o i a 
reference work as much as a collection of recipes. From the 
earliest and simplest of peasant meals to the most elaboxate, the 
author wiil teach you things about your European heritage that 
yoo might never read elsewhere. I rarely piek it up without being 
delighted at learning some new item of trivia, ld cite one exam- 
ple, Luard^ family is French—Huguenots who fled to London 
after the Edict of Nantes. Ha ving little money, the Huguenot 
population lived frugally, and one of their habits was to make a 
soup of the unwanted oxtails that accompanied the hides sent to 
the tanners. In a strange twist of fate, Oxtail Soup caught on with 
the Anglo-Saxons and is now known as a quintessendally English 
soup, 

Peasant cookery, by its very nature, revolved around self- 
sufficiency and deep knowledge of the land and its fruits. Ru ral 
folk in eariy times had few possessions. Most homes would have 
three cooking implements: a boiling pot, a frying pan, and a 
kettle, along with a communal bowl for eating, wooden spoons, 
perhaps a single cup and single knife, shared. There would be a 
single heat source, and initially there was no access to imported 
food or spices. Children often are standing up. But what they 
managed to do with this limited equipment would astound a mod¬ 
ern housewife, And the chronicles of eariy travelers attest to the 
excellent Health ot these hardworking folk. The author cites K P. 
Armitage in his descripdon of die classic peasant dier of the long- 
lived Georgians: ''black bread, rice, wheat cakes, beans, raw green 
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vegetables, cheese, milt bodi ffesh and soured, and fish—salted, 
smoked and dried.” 

These fouds more or less characterize the type of recipes you 
wil! find in this coiJection. Bui don’t be misled, Along with the 
bone-marrow broths and vegetable stews you wilJ Hnd Danish 
pastries, classic treatments of meat such as roast beef with 
Vorkshire pudding, fancy paelias, rich stmdels, srurdy breads 
(currently resurrected as “artisan breads 71 in yuppie bakeries), 
flaky turnovers, casseroles , . * many, many old tavorites in their 
most authentic form, and many traditional dishes you prohably 
haven't ever heard of, 

But these are not, for the most part, low-calorie, so be wamed* 
Sibiu-Saxon Soup—or Eintopfgericbt, a Saxon recipe from 
Rumania—-contains cabbage, onions, berbs, knockwurst, heavy 
cream, and egg yolks, poured over day-old bread. Faithfully rep- 
resented are botli the garlic-and-oil cultures of Southern Europe 
and the butter-and-dumpling cultures of the North, as well as 
everything in between. Luard does not turn a blind eye to 
distinctive national charatteristics; rather, she celebrates them 
here in the most joyful way. The lïulgarians are the best vegetable 
gardcners T she asserts, while rural Finns do not like the oatmeal 
the Scots have ra ised to an art form, 

In fact, what may strike you most about this collection is that 
it is an excellent demonstration of bioregionalism. lt indireedy 
shows the culinary ethnic evolutionary pattern as a function of 
native natural resources, For example, polenta is thought by most 
to be a cornmcal pudding, but the original polenta was made ff om 
chestnut floun In olden unies, before the blight, there were plan- 
cadons of chestnut trees growing in the hilis of Italy When corn 
was introduced from the New World, it was found to grow so well 
that it replaced the chestnut as a peasant staple, leading to 
pellagra (a protein-deficiency disease) among the poor. For those 
interested m the effects which geographic diversity exerts on the 
hnman inhabitants of various eco-mches and their resuhing 
cultures, this book is a gift from the gods. My own theory is that 
the edibles available in a given area may inlluence the physieal 
make-up (such as metabolism) of a population in addition to con- 
tributing to their unique repertoire of dishes, Wïïson’s Syndrome 
and other thyroid disorders seem to be rife, and the problem 
appears to be getting worse, Sonic medical authorities attribute 
thyroid problems to a lack of iodine in the diet. Perhaps adding 
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Sloke as a si de dish to the ma in meal would reverse this strange 
trend, given that some European peoples may have initially 
evolved on a diet rich in seaweed. 

Nor does Luard neglect the Cdts. She includes a recipe for 
Haggis, the classic Scots dish cooked in the stumach of a sheep, 
quüiing T F. Henderson in his 1893 book Old World Scotiand: 
in the peasant’s home it was set in the center of the table, al) 
gathering round with their horn spoons, and it was V/tv/ tak 1 the 
hindmost." And the re are Boxty and Colainmm, Celtic Samhain 
dishes having their roots in bonfire traditions. The famous 
Scortish Gock-a-Ieekie y rclated to tbe ancient English dishes 
Ma lacht and Gafimawjrey, is featured as well. Origmalty this soup 
was made using only bone stock and leeks. In later centuries 
chicken was added as poultry became more affordable, and ifc the 
loser in a cockfïght used to be recommended, since its sinews 
wou ld be firm and give body to the soup”. 

Some dishes reveal an interestmg funcüonality imderlying the 
choice of convponents or design. In the recipe for the Belgian dish 
paling hrt groen (green cel stew) s Luard reveal s that the “green” 
eomes from the 1 [ h Ibs. of green herhs, with a large proportiun of 
sorrel to flavor and color the concoction. Why so mueh sorrel? It 
has a high content ofoxalic acid, which dissolves the smal! bones, 
Cornish pasties were originally fashioned with a “handle” on one 
eml, so that the Fieldworker or miner could stick his thumb 
through it and earry it around* They were sometiraes haked with 
a savory filling at one end and a sweet one at the other, so you 
could have your meal and dessert all in one easy piece, 

The wealth of historical trivia is worth the price of the book 
al one. Bouillabaisse, the famous fish soup from Marsei 1 Ie, has the 
key ingrediënt saffron, which some maintain is a soporific. 
Alexander the Great once complained that he found his army doz- 
ing on a crocus-covered hülside (saffron is extracted from that 
flqwer)- Take that one with a grain of salt, hut this item a few 
chapters earlier sounds more likeiy: popular myth cites Marco 
Polo as having brought pasta back from China and introduced it 
to the Italians in or around 1271. But the Italians were actually 
making macaroni and ravioli long before then, as Boccaccio 
deseribes in his Decameron. In fact, Luard suggests that it may 
have been the Italian adventurer who taught the Chinese how to 
refine their own noodJe-making methods! The carliest European 
pastas were variations on trahana (Bulgaria and Greece) or 
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tarhonya (Hungary) a grated or rolled-dotigh noodle which the 
author suggests is “the most pnmitive noodle dough in the 
world,' 3 It is made by kneading flour and eggs into little pellets, 
drying them in the sun, then storing them indefiniteiy, later to be 
thrown into a soup or stew or simply boiled as a starchy aecom- 
paniment 

Luard even discusses hunting and slaughtering methods, and 
rightfully so: in rural communities hunting and sustenance conld 
not be separated as they can in the more sterile, industrialized 
society we live in today. Andalusian peasant boys > for example, 
caught birds with bait that they hung on slip-knotted threads 
atcached to kjtes. They wouid fly the kites, the birds wouid take 
the bait on the wing, stick their heads in the noose, and the boys 
wouid pull the drawstring and yank the bird out ot the air, “like 
reeling in trout.” And how to catch frogs in the traditional way for 
Grenouilles mutés au bewre? A cane rod, line n lead weight, and hook 
baited with a scrap of red rag. 

Luard intdudes suggestions for accompaniments, carefully 
thought-out as to regional and seasonal appropriateness, as well as 
historica! and cultural correctness. Nevertheless, she is not a total 
stickler and will suggest more Creative treatments if the result is 
delightful enough. In true peasant tradition, she even indicates 
which dishes will taste better the next day! She dissects the 
various inftuences on European cuisine, discussing the culinary 
rerrmants from the Ottoman occupation and other cultural after- 
cffects. Rhubarb, for one, is a native of Tibet, but was so suited to 
the cold elfmate that it was ad op te d by Northern Europeans. And 
there she inserts a recipe for a lovely rhubarb dumpling with 
custard (English), 

The book is also an adventure in material culture. Luard goes 
into great detail regarding specialized implements employed to 
make certain Foods, such as the beautifully patterned irons with 
extra-long handles used to make Scandinavian fire-baked goto 
(cardamom crackers), For the benefit of the purists, she explains 
how to make everything trom scratch—yogurt, sausages, noodles, 
you name it. She details the different regional breeds of food 
animals, and the are as that gave rise to them. Th ere is an entire 
section on shepherd T s meats, with recipes for lamb and mutton 
stews. 

At the end, Luard has a ehapter on the rustic kitchen: herbs, 
spiccs, mushrooms and fungi, various types of ethnic meats and 
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cheeses, salted and cured fish and the methods used, origins 
of names, etc. One small drawback is that diere are only a few 
scaCtered black-and-white drawings and sketches for illustration, 
but no color photos. So the home cook has no actua! idea of what 
the dish is supposed to look Hkc when preparing a recipe for the 
first üme. 

In summary, you may not have access to a peat fire or fresh 
goat milk, but many of these recipes can be recreared in our own 
homes with whatever ingredients we can obtain, undl such a day 
arrivés that we return to a lifestyle more in tune with the ways of 
our ancestors and in closer harmony with natural cycles. Elisabcth 
Luard’s OU World Kitchen may have taken 20 years to write, but as 
an addition to the literarure of Western cuisine, it is dmelcss. 

Eiizabeth Griffin 
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Music Reviews 


Waterson: Carthy —Broken Ground (Topic) 

Originally dubbed the Marmers, then the Folksons, the group the 
world would eventually know as the Watersons was foniied in the 
early 19ó0s by Norma, Mike, and Lal Waterson, along with 
cousin John Harrison (unlike the Ramones, for example, the 
Watersons really were family). Perhaps more than any other out¬ 
fit in the genre, the Watersons represented the best of the folk 
revival that swept the British Isles in the late v óOs and early ’70s— 
mindful of tradition, but brimming with youthful enthusiasm and 
a willmgness to innovate. Their debut, Frost and Fin —which fea- 
tured a collection of ritual songs based on the heathen ealendar— 
proved an instant sensadon when it debuted in 1965, and two 
snbsequent recordings followed. But then, perhaps exhausted 
after three years of touring the burgeoning club circuit, the group 
dis band ed* In 1972 the hiatus came to an end with Bright Pboebus, 
an album that must have come as a surprise to former fans. Like 
contcmporaries Steeleye Span and Fairport Convention, Bright 
Phoe kis seemed to indicate a shift away from trad i Don in favor of 
new material and rock 3 n J roil arrangements. Nevertheless, 1975's 
For Pence and Spicy Ale saw the family remming to their roots with 
a line-up coiisisting entirely of traditional songs, performed a cap - 
pella. Several more records materialized throughout the ensuing 
years, along with a slew of solo projects and collaborarive efforts. 

When Nor ma Waterson and Martin Carthy mar ried, a sort of 
lirst family of English traditional music was inaugurated. Carthy 
was him&elf one of the pióneers ol the traditional scene. Recently 
awarded an M.B.E. for “services to English music,” his style has 
been emuiated by Bob Dylan and Sim on and Garfunkel (wbose 
“Scarhorough Fair” is based on Carthy’s version). Some time after 
John Harrison’s deparmre, Carthy joined the Waterson line-up as 
a permanent addition. When Mike and Lal lelt the fold, 
Waterson: Carthy was bom. 

Perhaps the most notable addition to this new folk “super 
group 57 has been Martin and Normas pulchritudinous daughter, 
Eliza. With her day-glow hair and body piercings, Eliza has estab- 
lished herself as a solo performer in her own right. lier la test 
album, Angels and Ctgarcttes, is an audacious blend of traditional 
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and contemporary styles (not to mention erotically-charged 
lyrics) calculated to appeal to an alt-rock audience. 

But as a collective, Waterson; Carthy has remained true to 
traditiün, Released via the Briush label Topic (who, with 60+ years 
of recordings to their credit, are something of a “tradition” them- 
selves), Broken Ground is as lively and vital as anything produced 
during the salad days of the revival. Most of the pieces here were 
cuIIcd from local singers, as wel) as the collections of folklorists 
like Cecil Sharp and folk-traditional luminary Ewan MacColL 
Reels and waitzes—including the Quebecois “Waltz Clog”—-also 
figure prominently. Perhaps the most unexpected number is the 
albums final cut, “The Bald-Headed End of the Broom/' Pre fa eed 
with a morris tune entitled “The Royal Forrester/ this is a 
rousing marching song performed with great fanfare to the 
accompamment of The Phoenix New Orleans Parade Band. 

Hopefully, the Waterson; Carthy legacy will march on wel] 
into the new millennium. 

Joshua Buckley 


Various Artists —Anthology of Indim? Classical Music: A 
Tribute to Alain Danielou (The Unesco Collection: Auvidis 
Music) 

This three-GD set is a re-issue of recordings made in India in the 
early 1960s by Alain Danielou, under the patronage ofUNESCCX 
This was the first anthology released in the West to present 
Indian music as “serious” music ra the r than as “folklore” or 
“exotica/ 1 (In other words, this is not your Dad J s Martin Denny 
collection.) For more inforrnation on Alain Danielou, see the 
re view of his book Myths and Gods of India elsewhere in this issue. 
Suliice it to say here that it was Danielou, more than any other 
person, who awakened the world to the beauty and mystery of 
Indian music. It was Alain Danielou who discovered Ravi 
Shankar, and who introduced the West to Bismillah Khan, Ali 
Akbar Kahn, and the Dagar brothers. 

Danielou 's book Music and the Power of Sound: The Influence of 
Timing and Int ere al on Consdousness (Inner Tradinons. 1995) com- 
pares the basic scalcs of India, China, and classical Greece. He 
argues that modern, western music is decadent because it derives 
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trom the confused Greek scale. His condusion, not surprisingly, 
is that Indian music is superior. 

Damelou was a Breton. Could there have been something in 
his Celtic soul which responded to the sounds of Indian music? 
This may seem a strange question T but considcr the following. 
Today, in County Kerry, Ireland, historian Bryan McMahon plays 
an unusual game with any Indians who happen to visit his neck of 
the woods. He hums or whistles a bit of traditional Irish music 
and asks them to finish the tune in any way they please. McMahon 
says that they usually finish the tune as if they knew it already 
(source: Hindidsm Today , “Common Ground of European Geks 
and Indian Vedic Hindus”). 

This CD set is divided into “North” (CD 1 and half of CD 2) 
and “South” (the remainder of CD 2, and CD 3), Listeners wül 
immediately notice a differente between the music of the two 
regions, The music of the North is what we typically think of as 
“Indian music,” Sitars, flutes, and sarangis abound. The sound is 
elegant, cool, noble, and controlled. The music of the South is 
he&vily vocal. It is eestatic, repetitive, hot, and passionate, One 
would expeet a heavier infiuence of European sounds on the 
music of the North, since it was into the North that the aneient 
Aryan invaders first entercd. The strongest parallels between 
Indian and traditional Celtic and Scandinavian music can 
therefore be found in northern India. 

We suggest that the listener try the following experiment, 
Find a CD player that can accommodate several (say fïve or more) 
CDs at a time. Place CD Number One of this set in the player, 
along with several CDs of traditional Celtic, Scandinavian, and 
other indo-European music. Activa te the “sera mb Ie” fu netton, 
and press “playT Most CD players have this “scramble” funcrion, 
lt will randomly play tracks on the CDs, moving trom one CD to 
a not her, to another, In this way, one will begin to sec the common 
melodie threads to Indo-European music, An identity will come 
to display itself in the manifold, and repeated listening will give 
nnc a sensuous glimpse into the ttr -farms that emerged when our 
ancestors spon tan eously and naïvely expressed themselves in 
sound. 

The recordings on these CDs are of the very best quality, as 
are the performances, The notes on each track, written by 
Danielou himself, are extremely helpfuL They pro vide a minia- 
ture lesson in Indian music, and will teach one to teil the sitar 
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from the vina, and the shahnai from the Bengali bamboo flute. 
The artists in cl u de Ravi Shankar, Ali Akbar Khan, and Mohin ud 
din and Amin ud din Dagar. The sixth track on CD One features 
Svami D. R. Parvatikar playinga vina. A wandering monk born in 
1915, Parvatikar observed a vow of silence, never speaking. Bala 
Sarasvati, the most famous dancer of Southern India, performs 
track five on CD Two. The collection also boasts a performance 
by D. K. Pattamal, the most famous classical singer of Southern 
India. 

For anyone interested in learning to appreciate Indian music, 
there is no bette r place to begin. 

Collin Cleary 


Blood Axis & Les Joyaux De La Princesse— Absinthe: La Folie 
Vette (Athanor) 

One legend has it that wormwood—the essential ingrediënt in 
absinthe, and the source of absinthe’s special intoxicating quali- 
ties—grew along the path the serpent used to depart the Garden 
of Eden. Yct despite its sinister reputation, wormwood has long 
been extolled as an elixir for all sorts of ailments, both of the body 
and soul. Pychagoras prescribed it as a cure for labor pains. Galen 
and Hippocrates praised its fortifying virtues. Roman charioteers 
would quatf a cup oi absinthe-spiked wine before a tournament. 
According to Apuleius’s Herbarium, absinthe was discovered by 
the goddess Diana, who “delivered (its) power and leeehdom to 
Chiron the Centaur.” 

Yet despite its longstanding indusion in any European herbal 
worth its salt, absinthe was better known as the beverage of choice 
of Baudelaire, Oscar Wilde, Toulouse-Lautrec, Huysmans, Van 
Gogh, and Harry Crosby—seers and visionaries all. Lr France, the 
“Green Hour” (so named for absinthe’s emerald co lor) was an 
essential part of Parisian life for decades. Thcn, shortly before the 
outbreak of World War I, absinthe was banned by the French 
authorities. Like the criminalization of marijuana in the United 
States, the ban was motivated more by the ravings ofyellow jour- 
nalists and teetotalers than by any hard evidence of absinthe’s 
“madness inducing” proporties. Now, after nearly a century, the 
European Union has opted for legalization, The “Green Fairy” 
dies free. 
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Blood Axis and Les Joyaux De La Princesse have collaborated 
ro commernorate the absinthc culture of turn-of-the-centurv 
Paris with a musical homage as sensual as absinthe itsclf. Though 
joined by Aimabel Lee on violin, La Folie Verte consists primarily 
of electronic manipulations of pcriod recordings and keyboard- 
driven ambiance. Poetry and excerpts from absinche-inspired 
literary works waft in and out of these aural collages. “Absinthia 
Ta et ra (Opaline),” the fourth track on the CD, is perhaps the best 
example of this fusion of spoken and synthetic sound. French label 
Athanor are also to be commended for the remarkable digipack 
design and accompanying booklet. P il led with absinthe imagery, 
including old labels, illustrarions, and sheet music for absinthe- 
themed music, each page is a miniature lesson in an otherwise- 
neglected histoiy. 

Absinthe and other wormwood concoctions were once a 
viabte part of the European tradition—as were inany other 
mind-altering herbs and potions. That these substances have been 
forgotten by modem Westerners—their rightful place usurped by 
the often inferior substitute of ordinary beer and liquor—is one of 
the many misfortunes of our age. Perhaps releases such as this wil] 
help usher in the Restoration. 

Joshua Buckley 


Boyd Rice and Fiends —Wolf Pact (NEROZ) 

Boyd Rice seems to delight in his ability to confound friends and 
encmies alike. A key player in the creation of indusrrial music, 
Rice's first few albums were characterized by massive noise col¬ 
lages, many of them emanating from Duchamp-inspired 
machines. His other interests range from forgotten kitsch music 
and films (like his friend the late Anton LaVey, though, Rice’s real 
interest seems to be in investing these with new, more magical 
meanings) to recreational bowling. But Rice’s various affronts to 
political correctness have done far more to establish his reputa- 
tion. A self-professed misanthrope and “social Darwinist,” Rice’s 
various musical incarnations over the past decade and a half have 
been characterized by his dcnunciarions of “the weak” and his 
waxing romantic over “men across the sea / who settle scores by 
deeds of war / just like they used to be.’ 1 All this as Rice continues 
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to extol the virtues of bubblegum-pop girl groups, Bobby 
Sherman, eind the Partridge Family. 

The “Fiends” alluded to in the title are Deach In June’s 
Douglas Pierce and Der BlutharsclVs Albin Julius. As with recent 
Dij releases, the inclusion of Julius has added tremeiidously to 
Pierce’s by-now fonnuiaic aeousde minimalism, fuller, noisier 
sound is the norm here* laden with samples and snippets of dia- 
logue, the majority of which l don’t recognize. Luckily, the lyrics 
are also somewhat more adventurous (weVe even spared the usual 
exeerpts from Ragnar Redbeard’s Might Is R/gbt). With allusions 
that call to mind the sleeping King Frederick Barbarossa, “Rex 
Mundi” is an invocation of a “Lord of the Earth” “before 
AJexander, before Caesar, before Hiram ofTyre . , . remembered 
by sonie as a God, by ethers—the Devil,” This mysterious entity 
is summoned again on “The Forgotten Father” and its compan- 
ion-piece “The Tomb of the Forgotten Father,” Marshalling 
strange, dream-like imageiy, Rice describes his encounter with 
this long-lost patriarch, whose doctrine is “the unknown tradition 
from which all known to the West are derived” and whose “tem- 
ple is in the blood, where his memory lives.” Shades, perhaps, of 
the “Gothick God of Darkness”? Other tracks here, many of them 
simply atmospheric soundscapes, include “The Orchid and the 
Death’s He ad,” “Joe Liked co Go (To the Cemetery)," and “The 
Reign Song.” 

Joshua Buckley 


Tom Russell —The Man From God Knows Where (Hightone 
Records) 

Tom Russell spent his childhood on a ranch in Tbpanga Canyon T 
Calilornia listening to Merle Travis, Spade Cooley, and Tex 
Williams, and began his musical career playing cowboy songs on 
a Tijuana gut string gnitar. Wh en he disco ver ed Bob Dylan and 
lan and Sylvia in the sixties, however, Russell was mspired to 
branch out into more adventurous territory, and has been doing 
so ever since. Since his early days “backing topless dancers, strip¬ 
pers, female impersonators, dog acts, and sword-swaHowers,” 
Russell has recorded several progressive country albums, a banner 
collection of cowboy songs (1987’s Cowboy Rcal)^ an homage to 
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Merle Iïaggard, and two collaborative albums with R & B singer 
Barrence Whitfield. Russelissongs have been reeorded by a num- 
ber of other arösts, most notably Nanci Griffith and Johnny Cash. 
The latter may be the greatcst tribute of ali. 

Russell’s family came trom Templemore, Ireland and Bergen, 
Norway, and “The Man From God Knows Where” is RusselI’s 
attcmpt to “surnmon his ancestors from their graves, and bid vhem 
teil their stories.” Juxtaposing folk music from Ireland and 
Norway with Americana, the album is a remarkable demonstra- 
tion of the continuity between these traditions, and the extent to 
which the style and spirit of the cowboy music of Russell’s youth 
derives from a common European source. The 26 songs present- 
ed here recount the Norwegian and Lrish immigration experience, 
the trials and tribulations of the pioneers, as well as more person- 
al material based on Russell’s immediate family. The album’s title 
“Man From God Knows Where,” is taken From a poem based on 
Russell’s namesake Thomas Russeil, who was hanged in 1 798 for 
his part in the United lrish Rebelhon. 

But perhaps the most ambkious aspect of the project is the 
number of guest performers. Many portray Russelis ancestors. 
Kari Bremnes is Anna Olsen in “Anna Olsen’s Letter Home” and 
“Anna Olsen,” lrish legend Dolores Keane is Mary Clare Molloy, 
and Sondre Bratland is Ambrose Larsen on a song of the same 
name. This opens with the traditional Norwegian rune “Eg veit I 
himmerik ei borg,” performed by NorthSide recording artist 
Annbjorg Lien. “Eg er framand," another Norwegian traditional 
piece, is also included. For his part, Russeil “plays” Patrick 
Russeil. who arrived in the E^nited States in the nineteenth- 
century: 

At nightwe heard the ivolves hond on our neivly purebased fann 
And starving iads from the Civil War took shelter in our ham 
The Larsens and the Cooneys , the Russelis and .1 htlloys 
Wc rilled the soil oflowa , grezr a spate of girls and boys. 

This was a different America from the one we know today: 
slack-jawed, tough and resilient. “Chickasaw Countyjail" and 
“ 1 hrowin’ Ilorseshoes at the Moon” are both about Russell’s 
father Charlie, a man who was himself no stranger to hard times, 
a “horsetrader, gambler, bankruptee, prisoner, reeovered 
alcoholic, survivor.” Iris De Ment contributes to eight of the songs 
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here, the best being her spine-tinglmg rendition of “Poor 
Wayfarin 1 Strangcr." Not being a hu ge fan of Bluegrass music, I 
wasn’t famiiiar with DeMent before. But I was impressed enough 
to piek up several of her other records, which IVe found myself 
Hstening to again and again. With a voice that rivals Allison 
Krauss or Nanci Griffkh—though in many ways more distinct— 
DeMent’s music is an ideal introduction to the American folk 
tradition. Eike a soundtrack to Ole Edvart Rolvaag’s Giants In The 
Earth, The Man Trom God Knows Wh ere is a rich depiction of the 
European-American experience. Recommended. 

Joshua Bucldey 


Ragnarök —Domgeom (Eldethom Records) 

When t h is CD arrived unbidden for re view, I was a little unsure 
as to whether I was the right person to deal with it, lt is a very 
long time since my musical tastes were considered “cutting cdge 11 
and I confess to being personally unable to carry a tune in a 
backen However, always willing to expose myself to new kinds of 
experience (if only once!) I duly sat back to hear what Ragnarök 
have to o (feit 

In practice the CD falls well within the remit of the Anglo- 
Saxonist, as it is that rare thing: a musical journey performed in 
O ld English! Ragnarök, the musici ans behind the project, supply 
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an astonishingly mixed bag of musical virtuosity on the CD, 
which consists of thirteen tracks, Some are very much in the 
tradition of English folk music—“John Barleycom” is a well- 
known part of any folk-singeds repertoire, but not many begin 
their rendition with the “Erce” invocation from the Meerhof! The 
haunting “I Hear The Monntain^ stands up well as a fme exampJe 
of a melodie and atmospheric piece which refuses to descend into 
New Age pan-pipes and didgeridoos. 

Many of the tracks are what 1 wou ld describe as “thrash 
metal,” i.e. T high-speed guitar riffs and gruff, screaming vocals, all 
well handled and likely to appeal to devotees of the genre. These 
are in Modern English although on Anglo-Saxon and Norse 
themes—“Legion of Death” reminded me veiy much of Black 
Sabbath in the niid-70 7 s. “Samhain” even manages to cut abrupt- 
ly from me tal to a traditional jig and back again several tinnes in 
six mimi t es, 

For my money, though, the showstopper is “To Wadhealle”— 
a Norse warrior sailing to Maldon in 991 and meeting his fate 
rhere, folio wed by bis transition to Valholl. This superb piece 
deserves a very wide audience, with its vivid sound-picture and 
Old English lyrics, adapted from both “The Battle of Maldon” 
and Snorrks “Hattatal,” 

The CD comes with a maniiscript-style booklet which 
includes all the lyrics. My one quibble was with the iilustrations 
for this—a band of Einherjar attacking some monks on the front, 
and a hel me te d (igure carrying a naked woman into the sea on his 
back. I feit the rather adolescent imagery tised here—which may 
be de rigueur in Black Me tal ei r des—really let the product down, 
It would certainly have put me o ff as a prospective purchaser and 
that would have been a great shame as the content of the CD is 
entertaining and deserving of support. 

While probably not to everyone’s musical taste, the CD is well 
worth a listen and not just from an Old English perspective, 
Musicians and Creative people working with Anglo-Saxon themes 
need to be eneouraged in their endeavours; this CD should 
provoke a dozen others. (A version of this review will appear in 
IVïpQWÏnde, the periodical of The English Companions: 
ww, kami.demon.co.uk/ ges i th a s) 

Steve PoUington 
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Sigur Ros— Agaetis bytjun (Krunk/Smekkleysa/PIAS) 

Sigur Rós— Sveftt-g-englar E.P. (K^inii^Smekkleysa^IAS) 

Icelands Sigur Ros (“victory rosé”) have been receiving scads of 
positive attention Irorn üsteners and critics around the world, and 
even found themselves prominently teatured in the New York 
Times Magazine last year. The scenario is all the more surprising 
and unprecedented considering they are an obscure group that 
eschews typical pop sensibilities, avoids singing in English, and 
whose la test record was until very recently not even available 
domestically (their last two releases have since been issued here). 
But the band—comprised of singer Jonsi Birgisson, bassist Georg 
Hohn, organist Kjartan Sveinsson, and drummer Orri Pal! 
Dyrason—is that rare exception: one that does deserve to bc 
noticed. 

The NYT Magazine article told of the journalist being taken 
to an out-of-the-way tavern in Reykjavik by Sigur Rós’s singer 
in order to hear the trad i donal rïmnamenn red te Old Icelandïc 
ballads, or rimur. Word bas it that Sigur Ros even planned to take 
one of the elder poetry-singers along with them on tour to per- 
form as part of their concerts. Despi te their acknowledgment ot 
their native arts of their homeland, tliough, the sounds of Sigur 
Rós are not intrinsically folkloric. They owe far more to dynamie 
European prog rock of the TOs than to any traditional iorms. 
Nevertheless Sigur Rós deftly transport die listener to a place full 
of imaginative wonder and emotional intensity, transcending time 
and space. Their music has a style and ciass all of its own, existing 
outside of, but simultaneously overlapping with established 
sou rees and genres. 

Music critics—thoroughlv enchanted but usually at a loss how 
to describe the band’s output—often tend to start drawing abstract 
parallels with the unusual and dramatic geography of Iceland. But 
rather than equating it with static frozen vistas or rocky crags, the 
sound of Sigur Rós might be more accurately described in tenns 
of its seismic vibrational qualities. i bis is conjured up through a 
dense wall of instruments that gel together at a slow* driving pace, 
underpitmed by bowed electric guitars and sometimes augmented 
with swiriing brass or string sections. Birgjsson’s vocals are deliv- 
ered in an eeric androgynous falsetto and lately he has taken to 
using bis voïce as a pure instrument, with words and sytlables 
enosen as much fot tonal qualities as tor meaning. 
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Sigur Ros released a previous album titled Van (Hope) in 
1997^ but unfortunately this is only available in Iceland, It shows 
a rawer side, less accessible and novvhere near as fully-forged as 
the vision which became evident with their subsequem 1999 work 
Agaeïis hyrjun (A Fine Start; the related ET. Svefn-g-englar 
features two album tracks and two live songs recorded at the 
Icelandic Opera House), To call this ambient music would bet to 
downplay its eapacity for swellmg, wrenching passages that will 
cause your walls to quiver when played at the correct volume, To 
call it rock would be to overlook its disregard for traditional song 
structures and its circumventing of traditional playïng methods 
and limitations. By the same token, to call it experimental would 
be to ignore its consistent employment of classic melodie hooks. 
These melodies often sound distantly familiar, which only adds to 
the dreamlike effect of the music as well as to its ability to pull 
you into an alternate and soaring universe. These epic songs build 
quietly and namrally, gaining in layered intens!ty before ultimately 
discharging and fading awa y f having mutated in the process 
according to their own interna! logic The result, as the foregoing 
description would tend to imply, is organic music of the high est 
order Make no mistake, it is also psychedebc music—forged of 
swirling, churning and often indeterminable dements that leave 
you little choice but to be enveloped in their contemplative 
midst tin til the unduktions resolve, rcleasing you back to a less 
heightened realm. 

Michael Moynihan 


Sorniwin —Fehu (Lichtbringer) 

Fr om the relatively new German label Lichtbringer, tiie bringer 
of light, comes a release that does just that, illuminating us with a 
forceful, eraphatic performance that borders on the brilliant. 
Sonnwin are four young musicians from former East Germany, an 
area brimming with notable heathen musical groups such as 
Forse ti, Orplid, and Sonne Hagal. On Fehu they attenipt a diffi- 
cult undercaking, taking key texts from Karl Simrock 's premiere 
German translation of the Poetlc Edda and setting them to music, 
The effort is spearheaded by Hagen Lehmann's powerful recita- 
tive vocals, while a spirited and dynamic musical setting is provided 
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by Stefanie Bandel on flute, Ulrike Stegemann on celio, and 
Steven Beil on percussion, keyboard, and sampling, 

A frequent inspiration for the new German music scene is 
responsible for the text of the “Intro”: Friedrich Nietzsche. Three 
excerpts from the “Völuspa” follow, featuring simpte reperitive 
inotifs and beautiful melodies that build up and change with the 
flow of the language. “Odins Runenlied" is an interpretation of 
the last part of the “Havamal,” commonly known as Odin’s Rune 
Poem. Propelled by drums and a hypnotic cello Hne, the Rune 
stanzas also feature Stegemann vocalizing the corresponding 
Runic Galdr. The whoie piece achievcs a rare and uplifting atmos- 
phere of archaic nobility. The CD concludes with a rendition of 
an old poem caüed “Die Nomen," a sombre meditadon on the 
Germanic ideas of time: ‘TVhat is once woven by fate / Is up to us 
to complete.” 

Because of the excellent emmciation and clarity of Hagen’s 
performance, this CD would be a welcome and pleasant leaming 
aid for those learning German and interested in German litera- 
rure and the old lore. However, the overall beauty' and excellence 
of the music, w'hich could best be described as a new kind of 
fo!k-influenced neo-Classical chamber music also makes this 
release a worthy purchasc for the non-Gerrmn speaker. 

Markus Wolff 


Changes— Legends (Taproot Productions) 

Along with Steve McNallen and Else Christensen, Robert N. 
Taylor was one of the founders of the modern-day Üdinist (or 
Asatru) movement in Xorth America. I Ie is also a published poet, 
artist, and all-around Renaissance man. In the late-’60s and early- 
70s, Taydor and his cousin Nicholas Tèsluk were traveling around 
the country playing music under the name Changes, They gigged 
in coffeehouses, nightclubs, and Renaissance Festivals, and were 
for a time associated with the infamous but little understood Process 
Church of the Final Judgeinent (Taylor has recuumed his 
experiences with the Process in Feral Flouse’s Apocalyps? Culture 
anthology, and in a series of actieles in the underground magazine 
Bsoterra), But it would be over a quarter of a century beiore 
Changes’ original reel-tn-reel tapes would see the light of day. 
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In the early 1990s, prodded on by Blood Axis front man 
Michael Moynihan, Taylor and friends worked meticulously to 
sa (vage these dusty old recordings, Finally re-mastered and 
restored, they were released as the album Fin of Life by the 
Gennan label Cthulhu, in collaboration with Moynihan’s Storm 
imprint, Although stylistieally si mi 1 ar to the folk music bemg 
produced by contemporaries like Pete Seeger and joan Baez, 
Ghanges 1 music was thematically unique. Having immersed him- 
self in the works of Nietzsche, Spengler, and Francis Parker 
Vockey, Taylor shared the hippies 1 disillusionment with modern 
lUe, and had long si nee “dropped out” to pursue a lifestyle more 
conducive to his own nature* But white the hippies had sought 
enlightenment in various cults imported from the East—as wel! as 
the political “enlightenment” promised by the radical Left—- 
Taylor was seeking inspiration in the European heroic tradïtion. 
The Weather Underground could look to Che Guevara for a 
revohitionary role model, but Taylor was looking all the way back 
to Starkaör and CuChnlainn* 

Released independently on Taylor’s own Taproot label, 
Legends merits a review nearly four years after its original release 
as a worthy musical project that might have escaped many read¬ 
ers' attentiom Originally composed in the winter of 1969 (when 
the “Summer of Love” had given way to an icier season), Taylor 
and Tësluk regrouped in 1997 with production maestro Robert 
I erbrache to give che “Legends” cycle an updaced re-working\ 
TTie result is a miniature masterpieee. ReflectingTaylor’s conviction 
that the album should serve as “a mirror in which our contempo¬ 
raries might measure their own Selves, as well as the base and 
banal age that we live in,” Legends is an ambitieus distillation of 
the European saga tradition* Divided into six sections, this 
mcludes the Greek (Hoineric), Roman (The Aeneid), Gernianic 
(Eddaic), Russian {The Song of Igor), Celtic (Arthurian), and 
Spanish (El Cid). The music is accentuated by Taylors soulful 
vocal delivery, not to mention Testuk's adept picking style. The 
release is further embdlished by Taylor’s original artwork, and a 
lyric-booklet transcribed entirely in Tesluk’s hand-rendered 
calligraphy 

Although Changes’ music might have been an anomaly thirty 
years ago* one would hope that there is finally a niche for it, A new 
gencration of alienated and dtsiüusioned young people would be 
well-served by heeding Taylor s refrain that “the answers lie there 
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hidden, in the legends that we know,” For ordering information, 
contact: <wu!fingl@AOL.com>. 

Joshua Buckley 


Belborn— 3-Drei-Three (World Serpent) 

Belborn are one of numerous new outfits piaying heathen music 
in Germany, where the pagan music scene seems to have set down 
some of its deepest roots (as evidenced by the phenomenal growth 
of the Eislicht stable of artists). Named after the god Bel (the solar 
lire deity, also called Balor, Belenos, and Baldur), Bdhom’s music 
is inspired in part by the stunning Bavarian countryside where the 
group has made their home. Consisting of Holger F. and Susanne 
II., and joined by their daughter Skadi-Lilja, Belborn has 
described the subject matter of their songs as: “pride, honesty, 
love of the homeland, individuality, and paganism.” As for their 
music, Belborn manage to create some very listenable, musically 
accompiished tunes, which are a tribute both to themselves and to 
the heathen music subculture in Germany. 

As you mïght have guessed, 3-Drei-Tfo-ee is Belborn’s third 
studio rccording. One of the strongest dements here is the incor- 
poration of keyboards, an element no doubt derived from 
I tolger’s professed admiration for ’SOs New Wave music. In fact, 
J -Drei-Three features a cover version of the Nette Deutsche Welle 
hit "Ich Liebe Sic” by NDW artists Grauzone. Other original 
compositions include “Heiliger Hain” (Holy Grove), “Neue 
Dammerung” (New Dawn), and “Die Ewige Schlacht” (The 
Eternal Battle). In keeping with the couple’s contempt for the 
“Anglicization" of their native tongue, all lyrics are in German. 
The CD is attractivdy packaged with a number of interesting 
illustrations, my favorite being the whimsical Alraunes on the 
booklet’s cover. Holger is also something of an artist, as visitors to 
Bdhorn’s web site will see: www.belborn.de 

Joshua Buckley 
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Various Artists —The Pact Vol . II (Asafoetida) 

For those who enjoyed The Pact 1: Ftying in the Face, which came 
out a fewyears ago, this is the tong-awaited sequel. Compiled by 
Ian Read and Michael Moynihan, the compilation is dedicated to 
the late Robert Williams and features a glossy 14-page booklet 
showcasing each artist. Naturally, a luist of different names appear 
this time around, along with some new performances ff om those 
who appeared on the previous one. 

After a brief and somewhat incongruoux intro by beatnik 
author William S. Burroughs, things begin in straightforward, 
bare bon es fashion with Changes’ acoustic comm en cement 
“Waiting for the Fall.” Following that is an untitled piece of rich, 
drum-ridden orchestration from Austria’s Der Blutharsch. Fire + 
Ice, who appeared on the lirst CD, are accompanied by Michael 
Moynihan and Annabel Lee for “Marry The Sun,” one of the 
most charming and memorable songs the group has ever done. 
The track features Ian Read’s trademark vocal styde along with 
acoustic guitar, bodhran, and violin. Mailing from Vienna, 
Allerscelen contribute loops of rhythmic electronic percussion 
and violin with Kadmon’s brooding voice on “Spiegellied.” 
Germans’ Forseti remain in famüiar territory with the character- 
istic folk number ‘‘Heilige Welt,” which features flute, drums, 
violin and accordion. Italy’s Ataraxia and Camerata Mediolanense 
are responsible for some of the most amazing moments on the 
CD. Inspired by the verse of Edgar Allen Poe. Ataraxia demon- 
strate their prowess with a beautiful melody on their acoustic ren- 
dition of “Zelia (The City' in the Sea).” Camerata Mediolanense, 
on the other hand, deliver an infectious and rabble-rousing live 
version of the old European anthem, “LTIomme Armé.” 

Flying in the Face also contains a number of tracks that stray far 
from the norm, usually in top-notch fashion. Blood Avis exhibit 
one of their strangest record ings vet with an unsettling combina- 
rion of violin and theremin, backing a readings from “Der 
Ge falie ne Engel” courtesy of Stephen Edred Flowers. B’eirth’s In 
Gowan Ring contribute a soft-spoken rendition of the traditional 
“The Rolling of the Stones” that culminates in an exciting upbeat 
finale. Although Death In June didn’r make it this time around, 
mem lier John Murphy holds his own as Shining Vril with the 
synth-driven “Son; Blessed of the Fire.” Mee makes the most of 
mini mal ism with temale vocals and sparse keyboard meanderings 
in a piece titled “O." Waldteufel’s adrenaline-charged 
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“Wolfsstund” boasts tribal drum heats, violin and chants, sum- 
moning up the Gemianic spirit of the hunt. Ostara, formerly 
Strcngth Through Jo\; voice their own proefamations about the 
precarious state of Europe. Despïte their talent, Ostara’s musical 
style lias evolved into second-rate akemarive rock which weakens 
their impact. It’s as if their studio engineer duped them into 
bel ie ving that a new sound would perhaps make them more 
marketable, 

Rounding out this CD is a short, dramatic reading by Dave 
Lee called “Celesrial Dragon/’ along with a closing track by the 
cleverly-named Beasdanity Tbc Pact II maintains high standards, 
unpredictability, and outdoes its predecessor. Highly recommended. 

Aaron Garlantl 

Lutz Kirchhof -—Lttte Music for Witches and Alchemists (Sony 
Classical) 

In pre-modern societies, the magical proporties of music are 
almost universally attested. Athanasius Kircher’s theory that 
music affects the soul by causing subtle vibnuions m the “animal 
spirits” may seem far-fetched to scientificaHy-mmded moderns, 
hut anyone who is open enough to the transports of a Debussy or 
Ravel knows just what Kircher was talking about. One needn’t be 
schooled ih Pythagorean mathematics to inruk that good music— 
properiy executed—somehow points us toward higher pianes. For 
Lutz Kirchhof» the lute has always had this quality 

In the Middle Ages, lutc music was ubiquitous—both in the 
Court and on the streets among the common people. But the iute 
was eventiially eclipsed by other Instruments, and has si nee been 
consigned to the dustbin of Western cultural history. Kirchhof, a 
graduate of the Frankfurter Alusikhochschule, has campaigned 
nreiessly to sec that the lute is restored to its nghtful place in the 
traditional musician*s repertoire, The creator of the Society of 
Lute Researchcrs, as well as an annual International Lute Festival 
in bis narive Frankfurt, Kirchhof also per ferms with Lmto 
Concertato, an ensemble featuring voice» transverse flute, viola da 
gamba and lute. Mis many other accomplishments aside, however, 
Lutc Music For Witches and Akhe??tists is without a doubt KirchhoPs 
most unusual venture chus far. 
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In the Hermctic philosopher Rn hert Fludd’s Temp le of Music 
(1617) the lute is given special distinction as an instrument 
endowed with particularly magical propertjes. In Thomas Mace’s 
Musickes Monument (1676), Mace proposes that lute music can be 
used to “transforrn human consciousness by alchemistic meansT 
According to Kirchhof’s notes, Athanasius Kireher’s own 
“Tarantella” has the amazing distinction of being the only tune 
ever composed as a “musical remedy against the ven om of the 
tarantula.” Some of KirchhoPs claims about the lute’s magical 
qualities are more speculative, such as his asserdon that the lute 
was favored by alchemists for its meditative qualities, and as an 
antidote against the solitude ol a lonely profession, TIïs argument 
that it played a part in a medieval witch-cult rests on shaloer 
ground. Following Margaret Murray Kirchhof reports “witches— 
a term that originally was applied to women possessed o F wisdom 
and verse d in both me di cm al and herbal arts—also uscd (lute) 
music for medicina! purposes.” Whether or not any of this is true, 
ir certainly provides a romantic atmosphere in which to enjoy 
Kirchhof’s performance. The lute does have an intimate, conterm 
plarive quality, and one wonders why it failed to survive the advent 
of orchestral music. .An mtrigumg release which deserves as much 
notie e as Sequentia and other “breakthrough” medieval musi- 
cians. 

joshua Buckley 


Sorten Muld —III (NorthSide) 

Though incorporating a number of traditional Instruments— 
indudmg viola, violin, hurdy-gurdy, and even bagpipes—Danish 
trio Sorten Muld’s music could not rightly be ca lied “traditional” 
by any stretch of the imagination, Th ars because the most promi¬ 
nent aspect ol the Sorten Muld sound is provided by Henrik 
Munch and Martin Ottosen’s siiek electronie manipulations. UT 
the grotip s latest studio release, would sound more appropriate in 
a modern dance club (or perhaps thumping over a high-fashion 
runway) than in 1 Ith or 12th centmy Denmark, 

Yet with two exceptions, Sorten Muld’s modern techno 
arrangements are structured around traditional Danish and 
Norwegian lolk ballads, Lifted ff om Landsted and Berggen’s col- 
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lections, and sung with Ulla Bendixen’s rapturous, soaring vocals, 
the pieces chosen for the album are among the strangest one 
could hope for ‘Tordagskvseld” is the story of a young girl who 
finds her lover in bed with her mot her. “Don’t bc angry with me 
my daughter so mie/ 7 the latter explains. “I just wanted to make 
sure that he was good for you.” The Danish tune “Uiver 77 is grim 
enough to satisfy any devotee of Gothic or Black Metal music, 
Venturing out alone with her beloved, Vaaielii discovers that hls 
InCentions are nor quite what she expected. “Eight virgins have 1 
loved before/' he tells her, “and I have separated them all from 
this life.” After casting the runes for prorection, the maiden 
distracts Ulver with a mse t and then hacks him into pieces. 
“Ramund/ 7 another tune invol ving magical themes, is abotit a 
“dwarf daughter” who utilizes rune magie to seduce the hunter 
Ramund. Though inspired by the Eddic poem “Volvens 
Spadom/ 7 “Volven” is one of Ottosen’s original compositions: 

Nothing is the same here 

Yet the sim still shines upon the earth 

Tamed are the wolves 

The night is halbed in Ught 

The God? are alt gone now 
Yet the sUn still shines upon the earth 
The barroios are all ptowed in 
And no one knows what to helieve. 

This ends on a more optimistic note, with O t tos en s refrain 
that when one looks with in one 7 s own heart, one finds that—- 
despi te ontward appearanees—nothing has really changed after 
all. Perhaps this is the justification for Sorten Muld’s music. 
Combining modem and traditional clements in a way few might 
have imagined, Sorten Muld deinonstrate how tradition can 
persist even within the most modern of frameworks, Though it 
probably won’t sit welt with hard-core traditionalists, III is 
nevertheless an mteresring (and enjoyable) release, guaranteed to 
stimulate and provoke. 

Joshua Buckley 
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Vasen: Live at the Nordic Roots Festival (NorthSide) 

Held annually in Mirmeapolis, the Nordic Roots Festival is the 
“New Nordic Roots” label NorthSide’s gala celebration of 
Scandinavian folk music and dance. The 2000 Festival featured 
over 70 performers from Sweden, Finland, and Norway, including 
JPP, Loituma, Garmama, and Chateau Neuf. Whereas many of 
the artists associated with the British and Irish folk revivals ended 
Lip playing lame-brained new age or “adult contemporary” muzak 
twenty years down the line, the Nordic folk scene is young and 
dynamic, Vasen are no exception. Captured in their element as 
onstage performers, Live at Nordic Roots has more than enongh 
enthusiasm and vitality to go around. 

While 1999’s Grom had die melancholie sound eharacteristic 
of so much of Scandinavian music, Live spotlights Vasen’s lighter 
si de, whipping up the crowd with up-tempo a r range men ts, sus- 
pense-building improvisations and the group's noted sense of 
humor and shovvrnanship. Vasen consists of Olov Johansson on 
nyckelharpa (Swedish keyed fiddle), Andrë Ferrari on percussion, 
Roger Tallroth on guitars, and Michael Marin, who in the liner- 
notes describes his twin passions as “gathering mushrooms and 
playing the viola.” The quartet are joined here by members of 
I Iarv, as well as Annbjorg Lien, who is fast establishing herself as 
the world's pre-eminent hardanger fiddlen lf you are a neweomer 
to Nordic music, this would be a fine place to get started. For 
information on upcoming festivals, releases and other news 
and information about this exciting new genre, visit: 
v nvw. n o s i d e, c om 

Joshua Buckley 


Sinikka Langeland —Lille Rosa (Grappa) 

Sinikka Langeland was boni in 1961 of a Finnish mother and a 
Norwegian father, and her music reflects this dual heritage* A res¬ 
ident o t Finnskogen, the “Finnish forest of Norway,” these mixed 
allegiances become even more apparenn Situated on the northeast 
borderlands ol Oslo and populated largely by Finns who settled 
there in the 1 7th eentury, Finnskogems rich folk culture is deeply 
rooted in the mythology and traditions of these early Finnish 
immigrants. 
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On past outings (some might recall Langeland’s eontribution 
to NorrhSide’s excellent Devil's Tune compilation), Langeland has 
dealt in both the traditional dances and ballads oi’ Finnskogen, as 
well as composing original tunes set to Nbrwegian poetry. “Lille 
Rosa,” her latest, consists of twelve ballads from östlandet in 
southeastern Nonvay. Penned sometime in the early Middle Ages, 
these are tales of love and longing typically ending in tragedy. 
Frustrated in their efforts to be together in thts life, and often 
at odds with supernatural forces, Langeland’s protagonists find 
fulfillment only in death. 

Langeland sings in the traditional kveder style, bringing both 
warmth and foreboding to the pieces presented here. 
Accompanied only by the 39-stringed chromatic kantele, or 
Finno-Ugric table-harp (which, Thomas DuBois has suggested, 
might once have been a part of the Finnish shaman’s repertoire), 
these are beautiful, haunting renditions that should linger in the 
iinagination long after the music itself is only a memory. 

Joshua Buckley 


Various Artists —Hennann Hendrich (Nibelungenhort) 

Hcrmann Hendrich (1854-1931) was a volkisch painter who 
worked extensively in Norse-Germanic themes. Perhaps his most 
famous creation was the Walpurgishalle. Located on the 
Hexentanzplatz (“the site of the witches sabbat”) above the Bode 
valley, the Hall was built by Bernhard Sehring in accord with 
Hendrich's plans. A masterpiece of late Art Nouveau design, it 
also houses many of Hcndrich’s paintings. These inciude 
“Rhinegold,” “The Death of Siegfried,” “The Norns,” and a 
number of others, all in a similarly Wagnerian vein. 

One of several recent musical releases to honor a cultural fig- 
ure prominent during the first wave of the Gennanie Revival, this 
twelve-track compilation is also notable in that it indudes ntimcr- 
ous reproductions of Hendrich’s paintings. The music spans a 
variety of different styles, hut thematically at least, each piece 
would no doubt meet with Hendrich’s approval. To name a few, 
“Fafnir,” “Siegfried’s lod,” and “Kinder des Nordens" are fairly 
represemative. The music is more of a mixed bag, ranging from 
folk (Belborn), to atmospherics (Gandolfs Gedanken) and even 
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heavy metal (Freiheitsgeist). Two of John Murphy’s projccts are 
featured, Shining Vril and The Sword Volcano Complex, Some 
may remember Murphy as a founding member of the seminaJ 
industriaJ “band* SPK (variously said to stand for SePpuKku, 
Systems Planning Korporation, or Surgical Penis Kiinik). In the 
last few years Murphy has resurfaced as a collaborator with Death 
in Junels Douglas R Perhaps one of my favorite numbers fiere is 
Carpe DierrTs “Children of the Norih.” A quick perusal of the 
group’s website reveals all manner of strange involvements. 
Articles defcnding German nationalist youth, anti-Masonic 
conspiracy cheories, and a section extolling the vjrtues of organic 
Foods are among the s abjects cover ed. Carpe Diemï music is a 
powerhousc melding of metal and folk-traditional clements deliv- 
ered with soaring anthcmic bombast. The compilation is nicety 
rounded out with rwo more snbdued pieces, WaldteufePs “Leben” 
and Elke Rohling’s “Die Traurige VVeise.” Appropnatcly, the 
latter features iyrics exccrpted from the prologue to “Tristan and 
Isolde.” (For Information on Elke Rohling’s monograph on 
Hendrich, which serves as a companion-piece to the CD t see the 
book re view section elsewhere in this issue.) 

Joshtia Buckley 


Susana Seivane —Susma Seivane (Green Limiet) 

Like contémporaries MiUadoiro, Susana Seivane plays Celtic 
music in the Galician tradirion. a distinctive variant incorporating 
Middle Eastcrn dements and a variety of different Instruments. 
Bouzould, guitar, oboe, clarinet, and violin are all part of the mix. 
Foremost, however, is Seivane s gfiita, or Galician hagpipe. 
Although Fve heard the gaita T s “nasal moan 1 ’ described as an 
acquired taste elsewhere, I found that it quickly grew on me, 
thanks in no small measure to Seivane s infectious playing. Like 
her father and grand father before her, Seivane has been pi ping 
si nee the age of three, and her dexterity is apparent, The pieccs 
here range from Jotas (dance tunes), waltzes, and runibas, with 
Soma Lebedynski lending voeals to a handful of tracks. There is 
something spirited about this music—Seivane *s exuberant playing 
and the sheer energy of the style are an interesdng contrast to the 
melancholy olten underlying even more upbeat Celtic fa re, A 
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wel co me diversion for fans of Irish, Scottish, and Anglo 
traditional music. 

Joshua Bucldey 


Various Artists —Thousands are Saiting: Irish Songs of 
Immigration (Shanachie) 

Here is a wonderfui anthology of songs that capture the full range 
of feelings assoeiated with the Irish diaspora—hope, regret, 
expectation, and sadness. It is also a fan tas tic showcase for some 
of the finest Celtic performers currently on the circuit- 

First up is Karan Casey, whose solo care er has taken off 
considerably since leaving Solas several years ago. “Shamrock 
Shore” caprures Caseys beautiful singing style. DoJores Keane is 
one of the more established singers in the Irish traditional genre, 
and “Galway Bay” (Keane’s Family hails from Catherlistrane in 
East Galway) shows why. Keane’s voice— rich, deep, and 
mature—conveys a tremendous breadth of emotion. She is far and 
away my favorite Celtic female vocalist- Planxty are next with 
“Thousands Are Sailing” and “Green Fields of-America.” Planxty 
we re a seminal force in the Irish music revival several decades ago, 
but I must admit diatJohnnyMoynihan’s vocals here are not quite 
to my liking. One of the real stand outs is De Danann’s “Rambling 
Irish man/ 7 a classic ent ieaturing Dolores Keane. Recorded at the 
outset of KeaneA career, it agaiiï confirms why she remains such 
an important commodity in the world of Irish music. Liam 
Glancy, another great, contributes “Pare Thee VVell,” a bitter- 
sweet tale of Wanderlust and its cost—the memory of those left 
behind. Other partiapants include Boys of the Lough, Cathy 
Ryan, Arcady, Voice Squad (with the album’s onJy a ca pp dia tune), 
and the Wolfe Tones. If yourz an American, this release should be 
of particular interest, since there is a significant chance that many 
of your own an cestors set sail from the Shamrock Shore, “On the 
raging foam / To seek a home / On the shores of America.” 

Joshua Bucldey 
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Various Artists —Seven Broken Windows On Our World 
(Cynfeirdd) 

This seven-song campilation arrived in my mail unsolicited as an 
insert in the fifteenth issue of the French magazine Cynfeirdd. 
Consisting almost entirely of reviews, Cynfeirdd appears to cater 
to connoisseurs of “darkwave” music in all ofits many manifesta- 
tions—devotees of the genre might distinguish one group as “folk 
noir,” another as “dark ambient.” The problcm with all of this 
pigeonholing is that it’s so easy to do—most darkwave bands fit 
their respective categories like a hand to a black velvet glove. A 
few groups stand out as genuine Creative talents, while the rest of 
the field is duttered with‘lackluster imitators. 

It was with pleasant surprise, then, that I slipped Broken 
Windows into my CD player, expecting some mildly diverting 
background noise, but not much more. Instead, Cynfeirdd have 
managed to assemble a collection of tracks that highlight 
everything the darkwave scene should be. The emphasis seems to 
be less on contrived melancholia and “spookiness.” Though 
tinged widt a hint of sadness, there is a prevailing air of sensuality 
and even warrnth pulsing through each of the pieces presented 
here. Norwegian Eridu Arcane’s soaring vocals are a fine example; 
icily crisp and seductive, she stands up to repeated listenings with 
ease. Frendi Am’ Ganesha’n contribute their bizarre (but enric- 
ing) brand of Franco-Indian fusion. By far the most exciting track, 
though, is Seven Pines' “Berceuse.” Featuring Eric Roger and 
Gaë Bolg, Seven Pines sound unlike just about anything else I’ve 
heard. Jaunty and rousing, with an unforgettable dectronic 
backing Joop, this might plausibly be described as 
me die val Space Rock, For ordering Information, 
check the Cynfeirdd website: http://cynfeirdd.free.fr 

Joshua Buckley 
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PERIODICALS 

Rüna: Exploring Northern European Myth> Mystery and Magie 
Rüna is without a doubt the finest Asatrü publication eurrendy 
available. Issue 9 includes Glenn Magee on “The Wel! of Urth 
and the Wï 11 of Man/ 7 Michael Moynihan on “Wodan, anno 
I 775/ 1 Zeke Mazur on the Pythagorean Mysteries, and Stephen 
Flowers on Odian Phiiosophy Chock full of reviews and other 
useful Information for the student of the Northern Tradition. 
Contact: Rüna, BM: Sorcery, LondonWClN 3 XX, UK. 
Available in the USA for $8.00 postpaid per issue from Dominion, 
EO. Box 129, Waterbury Center, VT 05677-0129. Also available 
from Rüna-Raven (see listing below). 

The Rnnestone 

Edited by Stevc MeNallen, the founder of modem-day Asatrü in 
North America, The Runesione is the official publication of the 
Asatrü Free Assembly (www.runestone.org), who offer a number 
of worthwhile booklets and videos* Back issues of The Runestone 
are also available. The magazine is now published onÜne at: 
http://themnestQne.com 

Northwind 

New magazine exploring die nexus of traditional mythologies and 
popular culture. “Nortbwind magazine s focus is the celebration of 
native Norse, Germanic, and Teutonic religion, spirimahty, 
culture, art, niusic, and literature/ 1 Contact: Northwind, 
RO. Box 163213, Sacramento, CA 95816-3213, USA. Email 
contact: <wolfcoat@prodigy.net> 

Hagal—die Allumfassende; Zeitschrifi fiir Kultun Geschichtc 
und Zeitgeschehen 

Published by the Verlag Zeltemvende, this professional magazine 
contains in-depth articles on Germanic folklore, myth, and histo- 
ry, as we 11 as commentary and essays on contemporary issues from 
a traditionalist perspective, ai mln g to live up to its title Hagal -— 
The AH Encompassing. Since 2000, the German section of the 
“European Synergies” (SYNERGON) has been a regular 
contributor ot reports and articles. Contact: Hagal, 
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Postfach 17 07 53, 01242 Dresden, Germany. Internet: 
www.verlag-zeitenvvende.de 

Germanen-Glaube 

Published by Geza von Nemenyi, the Allbetjarsgothi of the 
Germanische Glaubens-Gemeinschaft (Germanic Faith 
Community, GGG for short), this small magazine is til led with 
excellent articles and commentary. Much of the information 
covered is unavailable in F.nglish, especialiy regarding the local 
lore of sacred pi aces, Prussian and Wendish heathendom, and 
other topics. Nemenyi is an author of unusual erudition who often 
argnes for an educated, initiated priesthood within Asatrii and 
Germanic heathenism, stressi ng the importance of knowing 
the lore and also knowing how to apply it in practice. 
Highly recoinuiended for all Oerman speakers. Contact: 
GGG-Verlag, Am Berg l, 14806 Werbig, Germany. 
Internet: www.GGGev.com 

VVolfzeit; Mythos, Mystik, Min nesa ng 

This new magazine covers a wide spectrum of topics related to 
medieval and Germanic history and religion. Consistent with the 
issue’s themc of death, the articles in Number 2 range trom the 
Black Death, the Goddess Hel, the Holy Graii, Ravens, the 
number 13, herbal lore, and interviews with music groups Of The 
Wand And The Muon and Zero Karna. Though aimed at the 
general reader, each article is well-researehed and written with 
excellent illustrations throughout. Contact: Wolfzeit, Postfach 
71 17, 58122 Hagen, Germany. E-mail contact; <vvolfzeit@web.de> 

The Journal of Indo-European Studies 

Novv in its tvventy-eighth year, JIES “serves as a medium tor the 
exchange and synthesis of information relating to the anthropol- 
ogy, archaeology, mythology, philology, and general cultural 
history of the Indo-European spealdng peoples.” Subscriptions 
are $48.50 for private individuals, and $37.50 for students. 
Foreign subscribers should include $ 12.00 shipping and handling. 
Contact: Thejournal of Indo-European Studies, 1133 13 th St., 
NW Suite C-i, Washington, DC 20005, USA. 

h‘d Stone 

Billing itself “the magazine for the new antiquarian," rrd Stone 
contains a wealth of fascinating articles in an always-attraccive for- 
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mat. Issue 41 i nel u des Alby Stone on “Odin’s Lost Eye,” *‘The 
Wolf in Gontemporary Western Culture,” **Ridïng the 
Nightmare: A History of Fear,” and Paul Devereaux on “The 
Secret History of Corpse Ways,” Subscriptions in the 
ELS, are available for $50.00, Conract: 3rd Stone, 
PO. Box 961, Devizes, Wlltshire SN10 2TS, LIK, Internet: 
wwwdhrdstone.demon.co.uk 

Éléments 

French-language publication of Aam de BenoisFs u New Right.” 
Beautiful, glossy color magazine format. Issue 102 is the sex issue, 
Por ordering informarion, contact: <elements@labyrinthe,fr> 

Wild Earth 

Published by Earth First! founder Dave Foreman, Wild Earth is 
produeed in eonjunction with The Wüdlands Project, The best, 
most effective source for Information regarding ihe biodiversity 
movement. Subscriptions are $25.00 in the LLS. Contact: Wild 
Earth, HO, Box 455, Richmond, VT 05477, USA, Internet: 
ww. wild-earth.org, We also suggest that you support The 
VVÜdlands Project, 1955 W. Grant Rd, Suite 145, Tuscon, AZ 
85745, LISA. Internet: www, twp.org 


Zinnober 

An excellent way of keeping up with the new European esoterie 
music scene (ifyou read German, that is). Zinnober also interviews 
personalities in the occult and esoterie worlds, and earries trave- 
logues and book reviews, Issue 3 indudes articles about 
Transylvania and japanese swordmasters, as well as interviews 
with Fire + Ice, Der Btutharsch, Turbund Stumwerk, and others. 
Contact: Eislicht Verlag, Postfach 160 142. ü i 307 Dresden, 
Germany Internet: www.eisUcht.de 

UAme elechique 

English languagc music-oriented magazine. Current issue fea¬ 
tures Les Joyaux de la Princesse, Novy Svet, Sally Doherty, 
Changes, Waldtcufel, and many others, A Greek version of the 
magazine is also available. Contact: LAme Electrique, d o Kostis E„ 
PO, Box 4301, 10210 Athens, Greece, Email contact: 
<darkside@otenet.gr> 
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Irisb Music 

An excellent resource for Celtic music in Ireland, Europe, Britain, 
and North .America* Feature ardcles, CD and performance 
re views, news, and concert listings, Although puhlished in Dublin, 
subscript]ons in the U.S. are available for $45.00 per year 
Contact: Irish Music Magazine c/o Mercury Airfreight 
International Ltd., 365 BI air Rd, Avenel, NJ, 07001, USA. 


BOOKS: PUBLISHERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 

Rüna-Raven Press 

u Cutting Edge Books For Revolutionary Mindsd 3 The best 
resource for titles by Edred Thorsson/Stephen Flowers. Their 
catalog also includes the “Germanic Collection” of primary and 
secondarv texts relevant to the tradition. Contact: Rüna-Raven, 
RO. Box 557, Smithville, TX 78957, USA. 

World Tree Publications 

The “outreach ministry of the Asatrü Alliance and a recognized 
non-profit orgamzation." Extensive book catalog (including Steve 
McNallen’s original Asatru Free Assembly ritual texts and The 
Meadmaker's Handhook), as well as a hoge selection of Thor’s 
Hammers, statuary, and other items of interest. Contact: World 
Tree, RO. Box 961, Payson, AZ 85447, USA, E-mail contact: 
<wtree@asa tr u. org> 

Dominion 

Dominion is a new small press run by Michael Moynihan and 
Annabel Lee. Publishers of The Secret King , Dominion has also 
re cent ly issued a limited edition volume by Julius Evola, 
Forthcoming books include works by the infamous erotic artist 
Flans Bellmer, the Fnglish traditionalist John Michell, and others 
to be announced. Contact: Dominion, RO. Box 129, 
Waterbury Center, VT 05677-0129, USA. E-mail contact: 
<dom inion@pshift.com> 

Angio-Saxon Books 

Anglo-Saxon Books have published a number of titles by TYR 
contributor Steve Pollington. Other topics include food, law, 
run es, Christianity, heathenry women, verse, warriors, magie, 
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legends, monastic sign language, riddles, and the Old English lan- 
guage. Contact: A-S Books, Frithgarth, Thecford Forest Park, 
Hockwold-cum-Wilton, Norfolk IP26 4NQ, UK, Internet: 
www. asbooks. co. u k 

Heart ofAlbion Prefs 

Publishers of Alby Stone’s Ymir's Flesh: Nonh European Cr ent ion 
Mytbologies. Catalog includes books on Anglo-Saxon and Old 
English literature, mythology, shamanism, Leicestershire and 
Rutland local history, Nottinghamshire local history, and 
Warwickshire local history. Contact: Heart of Albion Press, 2 
Cross Hill Close, Wymeswold Loughborough, LEI2 6UJ, UK. 
Internet: www.indigogroup.co.uk/albion 

The Odinic Rite 

The Odinic Rite stock a number of Odinist booklets as well as 
their Book of Blotar: The Authentic Rituals of the Odinic Rite. They 
also publish the ORBriefing and the magazine Nor tb Wind. 
Contact: The Odinic Rite, BCM Runic, London WC IN 3XX, 
UK. Internet: www.odinic-rite.org 

Europa Germanic Traditions 

Unique selection of titles on Germanic völkisch culture, including 
original publications. Besides books, Europa also carries jewelry, 
clothing, Julkuchters and other ritual items, greeting cards, and 
compact discs by AJlerseelcn, Waldteufel, and Blood Axis. 
Contact: Europa Germanic Traditions, P.O. Box 175, Sandusky, 
OH 44871-0175, USA. Internet: wwwteuropaltd.com 


MUSIC 

Tesco 

In many ways tbc successor to England’s World Serpent 
Distriburion. Label and distributor of darkwave and “apocalvptic 
folk" music. Death In June, Der Blutharsch, Novy Svet, 
Darkwood, Te hom, Fire + Ice, Ëlood Axis, and many, many more. 
Contact: Tesco Organization, Postfach 410118, D-68275 
Alannheim, Germany. For details on Tesco’s USA branch, visit: 
www.tesco-distro.com 
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Athanor 

French Industrial-Ritual-Folk label. “Entartete Muzak für 
Connoisseurs,” Releases by RIood Axis, Les Joyaux de la 
Princesse, Psychonaut, Zero Karna, and Tribe of Circle. Athanor 
have also published a limitcd edition book of illusrrations by 
the English S/M artist Trevor Rrown. Contact; Athanor, 
RP 294, 86007 Poitiers cedex, France* Internet; ww, ars re gia.org 

Eislicht 

Excellent German label speelalizing in tó Euro-heathen” music, 
Orplid, Forse ti T Of The Wand and the Moon, Sonne Hagal, Dies 
Natalis, and others. Internet: wwweislicht.de 

NofthSide 

Distrïbutor specializing in the btirgeoning “Nordic Roots Music” 
Renaissance* NorthSide also sponsor an annual Nordic Roots 
Festival in the United States* Artists include Garmama, Varttina, 
and Vasen. Also be sure to check out their affordable Tce-Price” 
samplers* Contact: NorthSide, P.O* Rox 7367, Minneapolïs, MN 
55401, USA* Internet: www.nosi de.com 


RELATED 

The Jelling Dragon 

Nomian, Anglo-Saxon, and Viking crafts. Unbelievahle collecrion 
of beautifully crafted swords, helmets, ritual implements, leather 
goods, mead horns and cups. Contact: The Jelling Dragon, Flat 4, 
The George Centre, 30 North Parade, MatlockBath, Derbyshire, 
DE4 3NS, England. Internet: www.jelldragon.com 

Vinland Traders 

Excellent selection of Celtic and Gernianic apparel, jewelry, 
stamary, books, music, and much more. For a fuJTcolor catalog, 
contact: Vinland Traders, 144 Del or es Ave, Auburn* CA 95603, 
USA, Internet: www,vinland traders.com 


Heidnischwerk 

"Heidnisch'werk* was the derogatory name given to medieval pagan 
imagery campaigned against by the clergy. Translate d into 
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English, the German word means “heathen works.” 
J leidnischwerk produce an assortment of attractive reliëfs and 
statuary inspired by the Gennanic pagan tradition. Each piece is 
handcrafted by 777? contributor Markus YVolfF, Contact: 
tleidnischwerk, P.O. Box 17656, Portland, OR 97217, USA. 
E-mail contact: <irmingot@hotmail.com> 
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Joshua Buckley wasborn in 1974 in Sharon, 
Connecticatp He has been an occasiomil con- 
tributor to several heathen and music-related 
periodicals, including Vor Tru. Currently he 
lives and works in Atlanta, Georgia. At the 
moment, areas of interest include lyengar 
yoga, the use of psychötropic drugs in the 
context of the European tradition, and 
Engiish, Irish, and Scandinavian folk music. 
E-mail: <Ultrdisc@aol.com> 

Collin Cleary is an independent scholar liv¬ 
ing in Sandpoint, Idaho, He is a Fellow in 
the Rune-Gild and a contrihutor to Rum. 
His long term project is to effect a syn thesis 
of all Indo-European mythological systems 
in the form of an epic poem, and to codify 
the fundamental aspects of the Indo- 
European Weltanschaimng in a series of 
philosophical essays. Email care of Joshua 
Buckley: <Ultrdisc@aokcom> 

Michael Moynihan was horn in 1969 in 
New England, He is a inusician, author, 
artist, and publisher. He has recorded and 
performed music in the U.S*, Europc, and 
Japan. The latest release of his and Aimabel 
Lee 5 s music project Biood Axis is Absinthe: La 
Folie Verte\ a collaboration with the French 
group Les Joyaux de la Princcssc, His book 
Lords of Chaos (in collaboration with Didrik 
Soderlind; published by Feral House) was 
into Gernvan. He has contributed to the 
anthology Apocalypse Culture 11 (Feral House) and recently edited 
Introdiiction to Magie and Men among the Ruim by Julius Evola, 
(both published by Inner Traditions), as well as a volume of K. M. 
Wiliguts writings entitled The Secret King (translated by S. E. 
Flowers). He is the North American Editor of Rüna, published by 
lan Read in London. Email; <dommion@pshift.com> 
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Alain de Benoist was born on December 11 f 1943, He is rmrried 
and has rwo children. He has studied law, philosophy, sociology, 
and the history of rdigions in Paris, France. A journalist and a 
writer, he is the editor of two journals: Nouvelle Ecole (since 1968) 
and Krisis (since 1988). His main fields of interest include the his¬ 
tory’ of ideas, politica] philosophy, classical philosophy, and 
archaeology. T Ie has published more than 50 books and 3000 arti- 
des. He is also a regular contributor to many Frcnch and 
European publications, journals, and papers (including Vateurs 
act u el les, Le Spectacle du monde, Magazine-Hebdo T Le Figaro- 
Magazine in Franee, Telos in the United States, and Junge Freiheit 
in Germany), In 1978 he received the Grand Prix de PEssai from 
the Académie Frangaise for his book Vu de droite: Anthologie 
iritique des idéés contemporaine (Copernic, Paris 1977). He has also 
been a regular contributor to the radio program France-Culture 
and has appeared in munerous television debates. 

Stephen Edred Flowers is the world’s leading expert on esoterie, 
or “radical,” Runology. Fle has published over 20 books on this 
and related subjects. In 1980 he founded the Rune-Gild, the 
worlds largest and most influential imtiatory organuation dedi- 
cated to Rune-Work on the Odian path, His work in Runology 
extends intu academie pursuits and in 1984 he received a FLD. 
from the University of Texas at Austin with a dissertation enritled 
Runes and Magie , 1 Ie is presently working on three books of gen¬ 
era! cultural interest: The Northern Down: A History of the 
Reawakening of the Germanie Spirit % Wave of the F ut ure: The 
European New Right and its Meun rug for America , and The Pagau 
Right. He has just founded the Wgodharrow Insdtute for genera! 
studies in the culture and arts of the Germanie and Indo- 
European peoples. Edred is also the owner of Rüna-Raven Press 
and lives with his wife, Crystal, at Woodharrow near Austin, 
déxas. I lis work !s devoted to seeking the principle of RUNA —the 
Mystery—as undersrood in the mythic idiom of the Germanie 
peoples. 

JoscelyTi Godwin’s books on csotericism have been transla red 
into French, German, Spanish, Italian, Greek, and Japanese. 
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They include Robcrt Fludd % Athanasms Kircher, Mystety Religions in 
the Ancien t World, Harmonies of Heaven and Earth, Mttsic and the 
Occult , Ar kt os, The Theosophtcal Enligbtenmtnt, and niany edirions 
and translations, notably of the Hypnero torna chia Poliphili of 1499. 
Mis hi test book, The Pagan Dreunt of the Renaissance, will appear in 
2002 from Phanes Press, I Ie was born in England and has taught 
since 1971 in the Music Department of Colgate University 
llamikon, NT 13346, 

Aimabel Lee is a musician, writer, and amateur moumain cüniber 
(the highest peak attained so far is 18,192 ft, / 5,545 m.)- She holds 
an M.A- in German and an ALKA. Born in Manhattan and raised 
in the indus trial landscape of Germany, she now spcnds most of 
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